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: AT Cy * the former, and 1 1247 Night 5 - aſſent A ("388 | 


| Parifan "as arrives at — 2 Court, the 5 
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A | the Rabble— Magnanimous Be- | „ 


| ' Perſons in a Tavern at Seve—Diſmal State of thi Royal = 
Family on their Arrival at "ode T. en . „ >. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Some principal Members of the National Aſembly a retire— 
The Reyal Family lodge i in the Palace of the Tuileries— 
The Duke of Orleans goes to England—Scarcity=A _ 


Baker murdered—Decrees for the Suppreſſion of Inſur- _ 
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CHAPTER XvIII. 5 
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" morial Bearings — Reſpect derived from Antiquity of Fa- 
; mily—The PT which the Creation of Peers has on its. 
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CHAPTER. XIX. 


Plane of the Nobleſſe and Parliaments for Re dance ill 
combined and ineſfectua — Endeavour to deprive the Na- 
tional Afſembly of the public Confidence Paper War— — 
The ill Conduct of the French has injured the Cauſe of 
Freedom more than the Arguments of their Enemies —The 
Red Book — Mii ſunderftanding between M. Necker and 
M. a Peace and 1 ar. h 5 
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9 for the Ceremony of the Confederation—Duke : 
| of Orleans returns to Paris — Offence taken at the Man- 
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| Mifender landing between the Officers of the Trmps of 


the Line and the National Guard: An Inſurrection at 


Nancy M. de Bouille ordered to march to that Town— 


Heroic Aftion of a young Officer— Dreadful Scene of 1 
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Me Necker retires — Reflefions on that Foes fats 


of the French againſt Minifters of State and Eccleflaſtics 
ons. Habit more neceſſary to acquire Excellence in 


ly than in mental Exertions—-T he National Hſſembly 

inffts that the King ſhall ſanction their Decree, obliging 

_ the Clergy to take the Oath te the Conſtitution——The Pope 

 diſapproves of it—=the Effect this has on the Minds of the 
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Death and Character of Mirabeau Huiſurrection of the Pe- 

ppulace of Paris—Chevaliers du Poignard—The Royal 

Family flapped as they were going to St. Cloud Re- 


follows oo . the Rabbi: Socitti Fra- 


OO ternelle—Libel, v. 10 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


FO PRI on the different Conduct of Men to Ae 


in Proſperity and in Aduenſity The Indignation former- 
by manifeſted by the French Nation againſt the Engliſh 
for their Conduct towards their Kings — Suppoſed Dia- 
. hogue between Lewis XIV. and one of his Courtier.— All 


' Attempts 10 alter Men's Opinions vain — Anacdote of one 
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rency and Biſhop of. Senlis refign- their Offices —King fat 


- Chaplains diſmifſed—-The King hears Maſs performed. 
 bya Conflitutiorial Prieſt on Eafter-day—M. La Fayette 
8 refigns his Command, and afterwards at the Entreaty 
"of the Troops reſumes it — King's Declaration to Foreign 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


The ConduZ? of the Nationdl Afembly—Of the Parifan 


Populace The King and Quren examined by Commif- 
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4 curious fie of Perion by TY Babe 
Aumultubus aſſembling in the Champ de Mar s—T'wo 
Perjons maſſacred by the Mob —M. La Fayette, at the 
| Head of the N. ational Guards, attacks and diſperſer the 
| Aab Danton— Camille Deſimoulin.— Ma rat. Char- 
 fotte Cordeer > n 97 the Oey, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The Lin Native Aſembly— The King determiingd i to adbere 
 ferupulouſly to the Conflitution—T he. Gironde determined 
on a Republic—The King's Houſehold Guards —Forma- 
tion of the King's and the Queens Houfebold—4 new 


| Hardſhip put on the Clergy—The Veto exerciſed— Con- 
Fuſion this produces in the Aſembly— Unforeſeen Events ' 


in the Rewolution—Diſagreement among the King's Mi- 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
The Jacebin Adminiftration— War with the 2 


The Auftrian Committee revived.— Memoirs of Madame 


de la Matte—The King's Houſehold Troops reduced 
Seditious Scenes in the Gardens of the Tuileries—Divi- 
fond in the Council—Decree for an Army of 7 wenty 
Thouſand Men—Views of the * Facobins —Olſervations 


of Camille Deſmoulins—King negatives the Decrees— 
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| Palace unexpetiedy ionacked in ; the Morne 
ing, arious Scenes of Horror—Infolence of | 
the Rabble — Magnanimous Behaviour of the 
 Queen— The Royal Family carried o Paris 
em aa ert. „„ 
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"HE King having . his afſent | 5 
to the decrees, which had paffed inthe 
National Aſſembly, _ had b been preſented 


to him by M. Mounier their Preſident, the 
Aſſembly became more-and more impatient | 
on account of this delay. N othing is a 
ſurer indication of weakneſs, in ever ſenſe 
of the word, than betraying {ymptoms'of 
| heſitation and unwillitigneſs' to de What is 
exacted of us, and whit it is clear ws Hiuſt 
dd after all. The heſitation of che Court in . 
the Preſent inſtance ith ured their kauſe in 
Various Ways. It dtſpofed the p public to give = 
erxedit to thoſe who were con Mualyuffert- 8 
ing; that the King conſderell his intereſt a 
„„ $. -- wn 


12 


ane te de King. & It: me. oy? ſaid 
 Mirabeaz off qu'on pgurr i : faith; au [Rot 
une x addreſſe, Ans; lagwalle on dui parleroit 
cette franchiſe gi gette xe ritẽ, qu un fou 
nettoit gang ces: patoles! trivir 


A nos gan th dig ovi#:?? 50 2 : 9/13 $12" . 

In the courſe of the ſame debate, Petign 
declaimed agaluſt the tranſactions 27 the en- 
2 ; | ainment of the Life Guards, which was 
£ the firſt time that any r notice had been taken 
ol it in abe Aſſembly; and he alſerteg, that 


. many hinge had ee at that enter 
eu of nf W e e 5 5 


| .* It appears to me, dr na it to che King, 


3 FI + — 775 


neſs and truth that the court fool of Phili p conveyed i in 
this ſentence : * What would you do, Ker if all the 
world lala Ne when you Ve: HF- 


oo B2 %%% 


5 aGſtedt-yeith ; the-reſpe 


it would not be i improper to ſpeak with the ſame frank \ 


- le monde — 


meat of «tighty: 1 
M. Monſpay bierved, 
ations ought not tobe regarded; that P. 
was therefore bound tb mention thy: names 
of the guilty perſons, reduce his a cuſation 
to writing, and to ſign it. To this Petion 

made no. anſwer z but it was generally 

underſtood that the Queen and the Duke 
de Guiche, Colonel f the. Life Guards, | 
* in 


1e 


were the PRINTS whom he had chi 
view. ee e en $2.51 0 
As Petion el to drink ans this . 
Galen Mirabeau roſe and ſaid, * Je. 
commence par declarer que je regarde ; 
commes ſouverainement impontique la de- 
noneidtion qui vient d etre provoquee : ce- 1 

pendant, ſi on perſiſte à la demander, j Je 1 5 

pret, moi, a fournit tous les details et à 

ſigner; mais auparavant, Je demande * 

cette Afſemblee declare gue. la perſonue du 

Roi 2 feule in et 0 n les 


ch ay n fs a * ge eſtion 

was prevented which might have had the 
mehr Rudd besehen Mane e 
moved. that the Preſident, at the head of 

a deputation, ſhould wait on the King 
with an expoſtulatory addreſs, requeſting 
him to give a pure and fimple ſanction to 

the articles of the Declaration of Rights and 
us Conſti ution Which: had) been * I 


Fs 


— I begin by aging, that I conſider the Ames 

| which has been made as highly imprudent; but, if it is 

inſiſted on, I am ready to give a eireumſtantial account | 

of the whole, and to ſign it; but previouſly I expect b — | 
chat this Aſſembly ſhall declare that the perſon of the 
King aloe is inviolable ; and that all the other indivi- 
duals in the State, whoſoever they may be, are ſubject 

and repeal to lay, - 
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erk tüsrülties band that had left * 
conducted by Maillard, 
A detachment of che n 


they ſhould be admitted. 
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_—_ erfailles, | 
. direQty - 
t 6 the National Aſſembly, and were on the 

of foreing the Guards at ' the” pate, 
the Aſſembly 7 7 


Z 
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proof af the i in- 
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. Maillard gave a Rirong 
fluence he had over thoſe women.” He 
prevailed on them to permit him to ſpeak, 
for them, and to reſtrain their e while . 
| he ſpoke. * He ad ey ome to de 
mand bread; of wi ich RG 


a /a eat b. 


city at Paris and this ſearciry artificially | 
8 „ * 


patience of the women - ol 


— 


* 


. ge E e 
fore it could 15 


guiſhed-that che 
ſilted on was the ſcarcity. or b 2 

The Preſident dec that the Aﬀſem I 
5 — going to deliberate on the ſpeec 
means of procuring it, and n that me 
ladies might v 
Inſtead of taking this hint, 
* a 


the a 
We Which 7 FRG preſerved. du; 
1 Maillard's ha e; but took a 
| of intereſt in them which muſt have been 
5 embarraſſing to all, and peculia ly ſo to 
| the orators whoſe [diſcourſe they difap». / 
proved. Parle donc, | Depurs a they called 
3 1 io one 3 Tais-toi, Député !“ to another. = 
Sometimes, inſtead of Deputs, they addreſ. 
: ſed the ſpeakers whom they did not 
„ N appellations too vile to be mentioned. 
la conſequence: of a decree. which had 
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an intermingled multitude of armed men 


and omen, eee eee, 
9 e on aa at the gate, a band of | 
|  Poiſſardes who followed, inſtead of adhering 

to the treaty, inſiſted that Teelve. of their | | 


with the Preſident, This new requiſition * 
TT, 


CI 


ta) | 


b rb s introduced;arirh the 
b ee be 


His g 1 . in this — . 


| menting the diſtreſſes of the poor in ſuch 
j pathetic terms as charmed the Poiſſardes; 
| an "they withdrew in full confidence that 
ft 5 his Majeſty would do all in his power to 
= remedy the evil of which they complained. 


Baut when they gave an account of chis o 
their conſtituents without, they were ac 
fed of having been corrupted y che cou. 
tiers, threatened: with the: lantern,” and or- 
dered to return and obtain a written order 

from the King, for bringing ſupplies 
grain from various quarters, and for. remov- 
ing all the obſtacles which, they aſſerted, 

had 


veys the idea, that Kings and ſc 
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* >: p 4 


* % 


» F 3 you Ra — © one 25 5 an 


een 5 any 3 thing wich — 


7017 ye * 8 


d you 1 we re 


far no want'of bread; at preſent, when you have twelve 


— ” 


you muſt demand it from . ; 


"Maga! 
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Kings were great ee p or p 
- e deere men. pe P a : 


= | Kd King al eee oY 
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it. But, however that may eye M 
_— ee oy che wee a. « paper | 
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— chat nny r 
by the King or his Miniſters to 


5 artificial famine, or to prevent the capital 
from being ſupplied wich proviſions, yet 
ſuch aſſertions were often made by the ſedi- 

tous, and as often believed by the i ignorant. 

EC: During thoſe tranſactions the rabble he- 
bore outer gates of the Palace, endea· 
3 ; vouring 


—— — 


M. Mounier 


£ 


* 


| *, 7 ; A i 
ee ee 
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repoſe, he told; M.. La Fayette, that. if he 
had any fear of tumults f an, the, night, he 
was ready to remain in the hall, and to pere 
ſuade his brother Deputies. ta du the ſame, 
that they might unite their efforts with his 
for the preſervation of PEACE: % s oily 
La Fayette anfiered, that, having already 
given the neceſſary... directions, been 19 
convinced of the general x 
that he was himſelf 
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knowing that the palage, was to be at- 
tacked, that he might not be thought | 
any Part. in the- horrid, attempt 
which. took place during his abſence. But 
whatever blame be may be charged with 
for or not taking more elfectual means for 
gnarding the Palace, or for giving way to 
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2 FAR. I, C the 
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of affectation; and 
moment he was awaked, a8 well as his ge- 


command of the National Guards, 


1 


n deſire of reſt at ſuch a gates, the excel. 
tive farignes both of mind and body which | 


he had undergone, precludes the ſuſpicion | 


is conduct from the | 


neral behaviour and charaQer wha life, 


An Wecker hes 2c 740 nh 


hs Notwithſtan: 
fion which no 


ng fome 28 of G 
ivity could prevent, the 


manner in which he ſuppreſſed the great 8 
inſurrection in the Champ de Mars on the 


17th of the following July, and the tate of 


tranquillity in which Paris was kept duri 


the whole time that M. La F 18 bad mo 


rds, comp 
ed with the horrid | ſcenes that w en 4 
there after i it Was entruſted to oth rs, afford 
reaſon to believe that it would have been 
fortunate for the Royal Family, and 


7 


- 


: 0 19 . . 
France: that he hid been Sate is that 
command; in which se the inſurrection 

| of the Toth of Auguſt would not have hap- 
pened; or, if it had, the iſfue would proba- 
bly have been different, and the maſſacres 
in e would e ha 5 5 rn 
| prevented.” N 1 8 
NM. La Fayette retired to reſt about three 
or four in the morning and, at about ſixz 
different groups of the rabble of both 
ſexes, who had left Paris the preceding day, 
and had been ſpending the night 1 in drink- 
ing, met near the palace. It was evident 
that M. La Fayette 8 orders were ill obeyed. 
The external courts were unguarded i in ſe- 
veral places. It was propoſed by ſome of 
| this united band of ruffians to attack the 
. Gardes-du-Corps, who were few in number. 


This was no ſooner propoſed than executed. 
Without meeting with any. reſiſtance from 
the: National Militia of Verſailles, thoſe : 
wretches ruſhed furiouſly acroſs the courts, | 


c 2 ; crying, 
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— ewes 
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had eſeaped· 


( 40 iy | 
crying. & Tuez les Gardes: du-Corpe, polar 
de quarter.” Two, of. thoſe gallant men Z 


were Killed. .others, wounded and driven 
within the palace. One party of che aſſail- 
ants, with horrid threats and imprecations, 
attempted to force their way into the apart- 


ments of the Queen. M. de Miomandre, | 
having given the alarm: to thoſe i in the inner 
chamber that the Queen' 8 life was in an 
ger, oppoſed. the entrance of the murderers 
with heroic gallantry, until he fell covered 


f with horiourable wounds. 


Niro wretches, dreſſed like Poiflardes . 


armed with pikes, ſtepping over his body, 


wy. 
expreſſed . Te on Pes that the 


4 


ruſhed into the Queen's 8 bed chamber. Thi 


The terrified Princeſs Bad run Ralf Ae ; 
into the King” 8 chamber. He on his part 
had at the firſt alarm haſtened to hers 
by another paſſage ; and ſome of the atten- 
Vente, anxious for life of the Dau- 
7 1 phin, 
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phin, nad run and fetched w en the 
children s eee ; and Ben ne frm. ing 


2 8 A 


ings * were in Ya” town at dome diliince 
from the palace, as ſoon as le Was in- 
formed thatit was attacked, ſtarted from his 
bed, mounted his horſe, and having furn- 
moned a company of grenadiers, m many of 
bot had formerly belonged't to the G wy 
Francoiſes, atid' were 1 now ĩ incorporat with 2» 
the National Troops, conj jured — to ac? 
company him to the palace, and fave the 
Royal Family" from allalfidariots, and the 
French name from lifting italy. "They 
arrived as the ruffians were W tg 
force the King's apartment. 5 
The firſt thought that e to tt 
humane mind of the King, after finding his 
| own WO protected, was to ſave the Body 
TY EE, Guards, 


= 3, TW | 
Guards, who. were. purſued: and ſearched "Il 
with ſanguinary fury by 1 the aſſaſſins. . He 
recommended them in the moſt, earneſt 
terms to M. 1a Fayette and his grenadiers, 
Fifteen of the Gardes-du-Corps, - who had 
oppoſed the firſt entrance of the mob into 
the palace, having been ſurrounded and 
overpowered, were ſtill in the hands af thoſe 
ſayages, who. were preparing to put them 
to death at the bottom of the grand lein. 
caſe. - 1. Grenadiers,” cried Ia Fayette to 
his ſoldiers, © * ſou Fritez-yous. donc que de 
braves gens ſolent cinh, Hchement 3 
ſines ® . 5 "NEE . 
The Calera, For the protees 
den of the Grenadiers, were immediately 7 
conducted into the palace, while La F ene 
endeavoured to ſooth and mol 


1 3 wilt: you then ſuffer, thoſe brave men 
to be ea in t cowardly manner? 
. 2 "Eight 


( oY 


7 Eight other gentlemen of the Gardes:du- 
Corps, '-moſtly' old officers, having been 
driven from the palace, were concealed in 
one room in the town. A party of the 
| moſt Profligate of the Paris mob were in- 
rmed where they were, ſeized them, and 


conducted them back on purpoſe to put 
them to _ 


(ers; an old officer 


ſailles. One of the p 


18 pas deſhonores .... 


* 
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but that will abridge our lives but a ſhort time ; and 
we ſhall not die diſhonoured. | et 1 . 


PII „ C 5 . daunted 


directly under the King's 
windows; in which avowed deſign they 
were not apy by: che Militia of Ver- 


with gray hairs, addreſſing the multitude, 
ſaid: & Notre vie eſt entre vos mains; vous 
pouvez nous ẽgorger; mais vous ne Fabre- 

perez que de quelques eee et nous ne 


in officer of the Pariſian National au | 
ſtruck with this hort ad dre, and then un- 
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Thoſe who hitherte bid bees 


6240 


FRY military looks of the re 
burſt through the crowd, threw his arms 
around the venerable officers 


and 
eried, Non, nous niegorgerens W de 


braves gens comme vous. an | 


ſpeQators, and would have continued PR 


| the conſummation of the intended wicked - 


neſs, affected by the words and fired by the 
example of the Pariſian officer, immediately 


joined their efforts to his, and ſaved, the 
gentlemen from the worde Ak: | tho n 


ma. 112 iff C1 N. F \ 8 3 v4 3 15 1 5 Ye Ys 4+ 


' As ben n NM. Mopaier- ond bes 
ſactions, ; be. te to the e 


end ad 


ferred to. the DAY Om of the — 
that-they. might at once ſi a. Meer 
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M0 No, we wil not put to-death. bears wes lou 
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da aginazr 00 reel baden m. 
cer la choſe publique * ole fel r \ 
ata time when. all, the. Aﬀcmbly/x 10 

haye known that arm d ruffians had aſſault- 
ed the palace, murdered che guards, and 
| 10 o tall: of PSA _ ae of * 
reality of the King's danger, required all that 
unſhaken effrontery which Mirabeau pf - 
n No . 0 expoſes bin 4 
degtee withithe in ſurrection, ſo much as this; 
The moſt diguified conduct the ee ä 
| . arenen would have b n to 


44 18111 39 Y ern rely 2104 „ ers ove, $ 
. It is u comin our. "6 nity, it is even unwi 
© . = ming, © 4 SO iſe 


for us 0 . Our poſt at a 'moment — — real or ima- 
or ip gert Keim th, threaten the public, | IE. 
fit 7107 12 rot 55 8 | | hav e 


| The King's mind was aginddy affected : 
with the death of the guards who had fallen 
in his defence; and, notwithſtanding all the 
aſſurances of M. La Fayette, while he walk- 
ed through his palace accompanied and pro- 
tected by the General, he was making con- 
tinual enquiries re pecting t he Gardes- du- 
Corps; and his ar ciety carried him ſo. far 
at laſt; that he appeared at the balcony, aſ- 
ſuring the crowd below, that they had been 
unjuſtly accuſed, and even whore I 12 
their favour. A 
Some of the a out for the 
Queen, ſhe appeared at the balcony with th 5 
Dauphin and the Princeſs Royal at ber be, 
No tyrant, giddy with the plenitude of 
power, ever puſhed the wantonneſs of « def. 
Ppotiſm to a more diſguſting length than the 
wretches who filled the courts below. In- 


dead of being mored at this mark of con - 
- | deſcention, | 


8 Sr 
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Agende ſome of the barbarians called out 
25 Point d 'enfans! !” No conſtruction could 
be put on ſuch an exclamation, at ſuch a 
moment, but that it was thought that the 
Queen had brought the children as a pro- | 
tection to herſelf, and that the wretches in- 
. tended to fire at her when they were re- 
moved. 11 was moſt natural for the Queen 
herſelf to think ſo, becauſe ſhe had been 
frequently told that their curſes and threats 
had been particularly directed againſt her. 
Unmoved by this reflection, ſhe made 
the children withdraw, and inſtaatly turn 
ing to the multitude ſhe 1 e * 
right, and undaunted. | 
+ Struel with 3 of her e 
appearance and intrepid behaviour, the moſt 
barbarous for a moment forgot their ran- 
eour, and joined in the repeated ſhouts of 
applauſe that burſ} from all e in the 
midſt of which the Queen retired. . 15 
Some time aſter the Queen had dicp- 


Nn 
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e go to Pads, Mirabeau did, Je 


"> 


| peared, thoſe who directed the movements ; 


of the multitude reſumed the great object 
of this expedition. Voices were heard EX= 
claiming Le Roi 2 Paris! The voices mul. 
tiplied every moment; and at laſt the cries. 
of A Paris 2 Paris ! ! were univerſal. 
The King had no choice left. It would = 


not have been in the power of M. La Fay- 


ette himſelf, perhaps, to have ſaved the 
Hves of the Royal Family, had he refuſed, 
He declared his intention, therefore, of go- 
ing that very day to Paris with his family; 
and his intentions being notified to the 
crowd, by notes and cards thrown from the 


windows of the palace, were received by the 


people with their uſual noiſy indications'af 
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- As ſoon as it was announced in the Na- 
tional Aﬀembly, that the King was diſpoſed 


be 
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que nous -devoris*@tre rapprochés du Mos 
nhrque, pourPaccdleration de nbtre ouvrage. 
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„ 

Je demande qu'il ſoit decrets, que le Roi et 
IAfemblee Nationale ſeront inſẽpara 
pendant la preſente ſeſſion ... 

This was unanimouſſy agreed, to; and it 
was decreed, at the ſame time, that a depu- 
tation of one hundred men nbers of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ſhould er the SIPS 
to = Goa Hay 


Of all the diſagrecable . 
alan e the j n of ſoyereign · 


which counter 
ty and we axe told there are a great many, 
none are more revolting to an ingenuous 
mind than the ſacrifices which Kings are 
thought to be under the neceſſity of making 


to policy and what are called reaſons of 


Nate, 47 04 412 
In the anſwer vs the King mag to 


* 1 am of opinion that we at to be always. near 
hs perſon” of the Monarch, for the acceleration of the 
public buſineſs. Þ, propoſe that it be decreed, that 


the King and the National Aſfembly ſhall be inſepa- 


rable dating the preſent belton. 


* 7 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
1 
| 
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the deputation ſent to him it the ore % 
decree, are the following expreſſions: | « Je 
Tecois avec une vive ſenſibilits'les nouveaux 
témoignages de'Vattachement de 7 ſem - 
| blee; le vœu de mon cœur eſt de ne ren 
me ſeparer elle,” "Re. * e 
After the fatigue and 1 of ſuch a 
night, the Royal Family certainly were 
much in need of an interval of repoſe; but 
they were deſtined to undergo ſome very 
painful hours before they obtained i e 
The multitude which ſurrounded the 
palace of Verſailles began to manifeſt ſymp- 
f ill humour at the delay of the King' 8 


d 1 


* 


journey. Every conſideration for the un- 
| fortunate family was ſacrificed to the impa - 


5 33 


tience of the Poiſſardes and 
paramours. 


The Royal Family leſt Verkalles a Ty 


ſavage 


3 1 bows the ack lively ſenſe of this freſh efiimony 
of the Aſſembly's attachment: the earneſt wiſh of my 
heart i is never to be ſeparated from it. 


after 


after Gf Olde * 
a volley from 5 troo any 
of the Hundred Swiſs ſurrounded the King's $ 
coach; a troop of dragoons preceded, and 
another immedi ately followed 1 1 The pa- 
riſian National Guards had begun their 
march a ſhort time before. Various bands 
ol the Poiltardes were intermingled with al 
the different corps of this Arrange army— 
ſome ſeated in "waggons, ornamented with 
green boughs, and white, red, and blue rib- 
bons—ſome aſtride1 upon the cannon—many 
on horſeback ; generally two on the fame 
horſe, with the hats of the Gardes-du-Corps 
on their heads, the belts acroſs their ſhoul- 
ders, and armed with ſabres—rending the 
air every inſtant with their ſavage f ſhouts 
and the choruſes of their vile ſongs. | In 

the middle of c one band of thoſe: ſanguinary 
hags, two men carried long Pikes, on the 
Points of 1 Which were the heads of the mur- 
dete 'Gardes-du-Corps, x 


5 At 


4 f 
2 certain Aiftances the whole proceſng , 
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fel volley, and har the foldiers might be | 
refreſhed with wine and a little reſt. On ; 


220 21 1655 1 


| thoſe occaſions the Poillardes on the, car- 
e nages and on horſeback deſcended and; Join- 


14 a4 


ed hands i in | horrid dances: around che bloody 


44 


heads that were fixed. on the Pikes. What 


fe C5143 4 +4 4.4 - 


rendered the ſcene completely ſhocking Was 


che ebrelence of the Gardes- -du-Corps who hag 


* 
HM 


f in "rriumph, diſarmed, and! in dish 


of the heads of their murdered companions. 


Theſe ſcenes of ſavage mirth were repeated 


at intervals during the j journey, which, laſt- 
ed from a little after one till ſeven, i in .the 
evening, abgut which time the Royal Fami- 
ly arrived at t Paris, 5 5 
The town was illuminated, The King 
was received with ſhouts and other demon: ; 
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ſtrations of j joy; which, he Was told, ro- 


| ceded entirely from the overflowing | loy- | 
alty 


7 1 
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| Aion on his Character and the Part he | 
ht Conduct 7 and 
Yo Views of Mirabeau—Expre 
| ſons in 4 7. avern at Seve—Dif 
al Fa 
DEER. ett LIL 12116 „ 7 af 46s Fob * 
; HE French have been thon 7 
ſeſ ſuch an affectionate and reſpect- | 
1 rebate to their Monarchs, as 'render= 


ed them by much the moſt loyal nation in 
Europe. No man vas more of that opinion 
| thanthe author of this narrative. The events 
_ dreadful revolution afford cauſe | . 


fo much as it was in appearance.” . 
It will be ſtill acknowledged, however, 
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| than no 1 ever diſplayed, more attack | 
ment to the perſon, 5 or more zeal for the 
glory, of cheir Monarchs, whether they were 
of worthleſs characters like Henry III. ot 44 
beneroleat ones Uke Lewis XVI. than the 
French haye always dane, a8 long Ke 
Monarch has had! the addreſs, or good r 
tune t retain his power. While the pi 
of the Frigee Wie the, onde of of the | 


firm as dh a over yaky 4 his. —_ ein 
Ne their loyalty withers with it, and 


makes Ike ebe Paplar-leak. 1 OY 
. ee ee. England. have been = f 
ſod by their -oighbours of poſſeſſing but a 

very moderate-portion of loyalty.; and what - 
little they have is ſaid to be ol a very cola 
e phlegraatic mature.” Now however 
ever ende thrane: he ee 
to che highꝛeſt degroe, by perfidicuy debgns 
_ their * and open attacks! on 


det: — £10 tis 9 
his relations, his very children, forſook him 3 
| and when, endeayouring to fly from. the 
ſtorm, he was, ſtopped at Feyerſh; p. and 
brought back a priſoner to his capital ; how 
| was this ungracious King, thus overwhelm- 
ed with calamity, received by the Engliſh 
people? They were ſo much moved with 
compaſſion for his unhappy fate, ſo much 
affected with the ſight of diſtreſſed. royalty, : 
5 that they forgot the King's miſconduct by 
contemplating his misfortunes; 3 the exceſs 
of his miſery operated in his favour as if it 
kad been virtue; and the dying embers of 
loyaltz began to revive within their breaſts, 
| th more fervour than ever. 


This alarmed Pa Prince of Orange 3 for al- 
| though! be could have formed no idea of 
i ſuch ſenſibility from any feelings of his own, 


%%% 
not eſcape bis diſcernment: he began to 
dread that compaſſion for their unfortunate 


n e would 8 oO gr = . dude to him- 


= door and port which 600 — 
James 's withdrawing from the kingd m, and 
made uſe of every art that could induce the 
infatuated Monarch to adopt that meaſure. 
Such was the impreſſion which the thisfor- 
tunes of James made on the hearts of the in 
habitants of the ſouthern part of this iſland. 
As for thoſe of the north, ſo far was the at- 
tachment of his friends there from depending 
on his proſperity, chat their ſteady, though 
6455 15 ill-placed, loyalty never was more firm ; nor 
. were they ever more ready to ſhed their 
1 blood i in his cauſe and that of his poſterity, 
ER | : than after they were wretched Weine x | 
= doned by all the reſt of the world. _ 
| e there is much reaſon to bello chat 
= the infurreQion at Paris was begun by « a ſet 
= . ef wretches hired for the purpoſe; and as 


1 e — 
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none 
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none o W 
of fo extenſive a bribery except the Duke 
of Orleans, it is is ptetty generally ſuppoſed 755 : 
that -he Was the firſt over of the whole; ” 
and that he acted in conjunction with Mi- | 
e Whatever truth there may be in 
| th ir arenen there is great _—— — 

; think the ſecond is ill founded. G | 

Some time previous to the maeeith- of 

| Oftoher, a Secret Committee, conſiſting of 
the Duke- of Orleans, Meſſrs. Mirabeau, La 
Clos*, L Abbe Sieyes, La Touche Treville, 
met at the village of Monrouge near Paris, 
and agreed on a ſcheme. for placing the Duke 
of O in uch a dif e wag 5 


EE, 8 Q ; 
ta ee officer of lb: of eminence y 


in his profeſſion, and Mill more diſtinguiſhed for his wit. 
He i is author of a romance entitled « Les Liaiſgns Dan- 

| gereuſes,” 5 written with great ſpirit, but in which the 
profligate manners of the French are palftell with a 
slow which offends modeſty. ' This performance ac- 
quired to him the patronage of the Duke ol Orleans. 4 
D 4 8 in 


Cw) 
an the government, that; by the aſſiſtance of 
his fortune and under / the. influence; of his 
name, this junto would have the command 5 
of the mob of Paris, and a aue, uſe : 
in the an Aſſembly. wt 
At the critical period ws We 1 of | 
the Ro but before the King had yielded = 
to the urgent and frequent remonſtrances of 
the National Aſſembly for diſmiſſing his 
new Miniſters, and ordering the troops te 0 
withdraw from the neighbourhood « of Paris, | 
Mirabeau thought hut a fortunate moment 
for the Duke! to obtain the ſituation _— 
he wiſhed to ſee him Placed in. ores Bree. 
The Duke being then at Verſailles, Mira- 
beau ſtated to- kim the alarm under which 
the Miniſters and the whole Court were, 
on account of che uncertain ſtate of events | 
at Faris, the fig igns of defection ir in the troops, 
| and other circumſtances, which rendered it 
probable that nothing he could aſk would 


be refuſed and e kim. to go di- 
5 reell 


TEE 


| realy. and be audience af ths 
King, to offer his ſervices for the reftoration 


of the public tranquillity, and to requeſt at 


the ſame time that he wmf might be 1 | 


2 Lieutenant General of the K 


When Orleans entered the caſtle of Ver⸗ 
Gailtes, there was every appearance of alarm 
and confuſion. Lxaggerated accounts had 


been juſt received of ſcenes of bloodſhed at 
' Paris : the ladies of the court were walls 
| the apartments in tears ſome recoi 


ing themſel ves to the protection of the of. 


ficers, who were hurrying out with orders, 
or returning with freſh rumours of the tranſ- 
actions in the capital, The Cabinet Coun- 


eil was ſitting, without being able to decide 
what meaſures ſhould be adopted. The 


Duke of Orleans waited till it broke up. 
The terror which appeared in every coun- 
benanee, and which ſpread like 4 contagion, 


8 length ſeized his, own breaſt. It ought, 


no 


/ 


— 
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no doubt, to have had a contrary effect "REA 
| the confuſion and diſmay which he obſerv= 
ed around him ought to have rendered lim 
more ſerene, and confirmed him in his pur- 
poſe ; ſince they increaſed the probability 
that all his demands would be granted: but 
men under the influence of fear cannot rea · 
ſon. Ignerant of what the Council had 
reſolved on, dreading what they might poſ- 
ſibly do if provoked, the Duke accoſted the 
King with a beating heart, and was quite : 
diſconcerted when the Monarch demanded 
what his buſineſs was. Conſcious guilt, and 
an inſtantaneous pang for the injuries! he me· 
ditated againſt the perſon he addreſſed, pro- | 
bably added to his confuſion. Afraid to utter 
what he had been inſtructed to ſay, and un- 
der the neceſſity of ſaying ſomething, he. 
| aſked permiſſion. to make a journey to Eng- 
land, i in caſe che preſent diſturbances ſhould. : 
increaſe, FI ot bugal dongbas 
| Nothing 5 


| 0 49) | 

' Nothing. could ſurpaſs: the Lolignaton 
| with. which Mirabeau heard of the reſult of 

as affair on which he had founded ſome 
ambitious hopes ; ; and he hardly ever aſter 
mentioned the Duke of Orleans but in terms 
full of contempt. What could tempt the 
Duke of Orleans to take any part in a revo- | 


| lution, where he had ſo much' to loſe and 6 


little to gain, ſeems difficult to account for. 
_ His ſituation, i in point of rank and fortune, 
was infinitely ſuperior to that which any 
talent, quality, or claim he poſſeſſed, except 
that of birth, could ever have raiſed him to. 
The idea of ranking men according to their 
intrinſic value, and removing artificial di. 
tinckions, ought to have appeared as dreadful 
to him as it does to thouſands all over Eu- 
rope, who ſicken and tremble at the thought, 9 
from conſciouſneſs that it would preclude 
| every mark of reſpect that is now ſhewn 
them. A fit of childiſh il humour at the 
Court rendered him the tool of a few men 
| devoid 


* { ER & 
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devoid of principle but endowed with „ 
lents, whom he expected to govern, and | 
who he imagined would continue as obſe · 


quious and ſubordinate to him through. all 


the mazes and confuſions ol a revolution | 
as they were in times of tranquillity.” He 


did not conſider, that although the former 
are often the harveſts of wieked men, yet it 


is only of wicked men of intrepidity and ; 


talents, He did not conſider, that it is only 


in times of order that men of - mediocrity 
retain pre-eminence, and that genius bends \ 
before it. The deluſions of ſelf-tove muſt | 
have ſtrangely obſcured the penetration of 


' the Duke of Orleans to hinder him from 


ſeeing this. No man in France was more 


- Intereſted than' he was to prevent the pro- 
grels of the Revolution. The very name 


of Egalits ought to have ſounded ominous 


and harſh to his ears as the croaking of ten 
' thouſand ravens; and ſo it would have done, 


B28. it not been for. the deluſive ſell · love al- 


| ready 


\ 
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_ ready meinfoued, and that thou chtleſs levity 
which belonged to, his character, and ſeems 
ebene ran through his mee. Pe 611-0 
Among thaſe from whom. he was de- 


55 ſoeugied, and who bore the ſame name, there 


was not one of an elevated or even of a 
Ready character: weakneſs) and frivolity 
ſeem to have pervaded the whole family, ; 
with the exception of one; and he, by the 
profligacy of his manners, diſhonoured a 
great ſhare of gaod nature, and another qua- 
lity, which is not always united with good 
nature, namely 'a very brilliant wit. M. 


ght to have inherited 


all the qualities of his anceſtors, without 
excepting a certain portion of the laſt. _ 
Was it a love of popularity that allured 
this unhappy man into the vortex of the 
Revolution? No man living, perhaps, ever 
deſpiſed public opinion more than the Duke 
of Orleans: and he paid the uſual tax im- 


poſed on that kind of contempt ; for no man 
of 


8 
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of his rank and riches was ever more 
: deſpiſed by the public. Oy Fedor not Baton 


A little before the Reveludon,” it is true, 


he began to alter his conduct, and give ſome 


indications of an inclination to acquire | 


popularity. During a dearth he ordered 


diſtributions of bread to be mac among the 
people, and tellcred the inhabitants of the : 
towns and the peaſantry of his lands from 
certain oppreſſive rights to which he had a | 


claim. This very conduct might. have ren- i 


dered him ſuſpected; for we do not find 


| thoſe ſudden changes i in the characters of 


men in real life, that are often to be. met 
with among the perſonz dramatis. A vi- 
cious man does not become virtuous i in an 


| Inftant. When one of ſuch. a character, | 


therefore, is ſuddenly ſeized with a fit of 
oſtentatious benevolence, i it may juſtly create | 


a ſuſpicion that it is for ſome ill purpoſe. . 
The applauſe, however, which the Duke | 


of Orleans received on this occaſion ; ſcemed 
8 e to 


_ encouraged him to make the famous protel 
for which he was for a ſhort ame erben 
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from court, and obliged to live on one of 
his eſtates. The reſentment againſt the 
King on this account, and againſt the Queen 


| on account of her diſlike of him, which the | 


took no pains to conceal, was carefully kept 


up by men who had an intereſt in his con- 
tinuing in oppoſition to the Court; and 


thoſe men, aſſiſted by his own levity of cha- 


racter and his affectation of Engliſh man- 


ners, inſpired him with a taſte for politics 
for which he had no natural turn, and gra- 
dually led him from one ſtep to another 


into meaſures as contrary to his o. inte- | 


reſt as to that of the Court. e ee bh 
The proceſſion that was made wie 
the fireets of Paris in the preceding July of 


his buſt, had probably contributed ro render 


his head more. giddy than uſual, and- more 


read ly. to follow. the counſel of thoſe ho 


urged 
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TH 
 wiged bim to promote, by his emiſfaries ind 
money, the inſurrection which carried the 

Paxiſian army to Verſailles, for the purpoſe | 


nf either forcing tlie King to fly 
kingdom, Or of obliging him, and of courſe 
the National Aſſembly, to reſide. at Paris j 
by whith the Duke: 
influetes would be zugmentedz and 
power bf the Crown reduced, fo as to Sings 
- hismſelf from the fate he had reaſun to exs | 
5 bes, if it ſhould ane reer ite Ae 
Bot that bee bad 4 any, plan be 
tene, of che King is not to be cre- 


d. that is 9 PO: | KT 
the 


dited ; ist, Becauſe tke reſearches made by 


_ the LC of Chatelet; which 0 ſuffi· 
cient zeal for finding matter of ooudemha- 
"flaw — mm made vo ſick Ge 


* 
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which he had neither taſte nor talents, yet 
he was | devoid of that daring ambition 
which excites to hazardous crimes, regnandi ; 
grati4; for all his ideas were n. and 
all his pleaſures ſenſual. 48 
On the whole, it is moſt probable r, * : 
was prompted to laviſh his money in raiſing 
this inſurrection by a few men at this time 
in his confidence, with a view to diſconcert 
the meaſures of the Court; while their grand 
object was to have their patron placed in 
ſome ſituation of great influence in the go- 
vernment, not for his own fake, but that 
through him a might obtain wow 
offices. ot eh AY 
With reſpe& to eben it is tet 
that he did not act in concert with the 
Duke of Orleans; and it does not appear 
chat he had any hand in exciting the inſur- 
rection: but he certainly endeavoured to 
turn it to his own purpoſes when excited . 
by: * the removal of che King and 
National 


« * ) 

' National Aſſembly to Paris, where he ex- 
PRO from the efforts of his own genius, 
acquire a degree of importance Mer 
e could expect from the patronage 

of tha: en of Orleans, by renderiog his 

influence in the National Aſſembly, and of 
kiſs: bis weight with the Court, greater 
than it was while they remained at Ver- 
Gilles; He preferred a monarchy to a re- 
ie but ſuch a monarchy as ſhould 
"leavis the King in a great meaſure depend- | 
ent on men of talents and popularity, be- 
ing convinced that be himſelf poſſeſſed more 
of both than any member of the Aſſembly. 
He acted, however, ſometimes in concert 
with men who were inclined to a republic, 
and whoſe ſchemes he would probably have 

rendered abortive If be had lived. 
But, although neither the Duke of Or- 
= leans nor thoſe: who had the management | 
of him had made the aſſaſſination of the 
n or Queen an article in this inſurref- 
E 2 | tion 


(2) 


Hs and conſpiracy, they could not de i is 
norant that their murder might have been 
the conſequence. The calumnies and mif- 
repreſentations which had been circulates | 
to excite the multitude to go to Verſailles, 
were of a nature to have carried ſome of the 
moſt fanatical or moſt furious of the mob 
beyond the letter of their inſtru : 
there can be little doubt but that thoſe who 
murdered the Gardes-du-Corps at the door 
of the Queen's apartment, and forced into 
her bed-chamber, intended her deftruQtiow; 
and if the King had been found with her, 
they would both in all probability have met 
with the ſame fate. Therefore all the guik 
which belongs to'men who muſt have fore- 
ſeen the poſſibility of ſuch a horrid cata- 
ſtrophe, and took no means to prevent it, 
falls upon the firſt movers of this inſurrec- 
tion; and that the murder both of the King 
and Queen was ſometimes in the thoughts 
of ſome of the wretches employed in this 


expedition, 1 5 


(Sl 
expedition; appears from the teſtimony of 


thoſe who declared, that on the march 3 


Verſailles: four perſons, in the dreſs of wo- 
men, having ſtopped to drink at a tavern at 
Seve, one ſaid to the others, Ma foi, je 
ne peux me reſoudre à le tuer, lui; cela 
n'eſt pas juſte ; mais pour elle, volontiers:” 
to which another was overheard to anſwer, 
Sauvye qui peut, il faudra voir quand nous 
y m,, 4; 
The project of beisging the king to 
Paris had been taken up and executed in too 
ſudden and rapid a manner to allow time 
for the Louvre, which had been long out 
of repair, to be decently fitted up for the re- 
ception of the Royal Family; but the con- 
dun hetyroen the meaneſt lodgings in Faris 


* on my conſcience I cannot bring myſelf to think. 
> killing him; it would not be juſt; but as for ber * 
have no ſeruple. | 

Let them ſave themſelves who can we 1 ſow how 
things turn out when we get there. 


E32 and 
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and the magnificent apartments of Vers . 
ſiilles, is not ſo great as that between the 
| ſtate of mind with which this unhappy fa- 
mily entered their new reſidence and what 
| th ey had formerly been accuſtomed to en- 
joy. The Queen in particular muſt have 
felt this reverſe, and all the horrors of the 
dreadful journey, with uncommon ſeverity * 
for her temper and turn of mind had ren- 
dered her enjoyment of the preſent, undiſ- 
turbed by reflection on the pay or fear of 
the ſuture— 10 „„ 
Lotus in prefens Ales, quod ultra lt A 


Oderit curare; et amara dente 
* Fedoperet riſu. f 


Sufferings to her were new! "thr morning 
and alfo her meridian way through life had 
been hitherto ſtrewed with the ſofteſt and 
moſt fragrant roſe leaves, among which 
hardly one little thorn had e ever 1 8 2 | 
fallen. 

From the King 8 firſt entrance widiia the 


precintts 


a 55. 5 
procia@a of the Louvre, his friends had 
forebodings of what has happened ſince. 
The walls of the Louvre have been like the 


towers of Julius, 
Witch many a foul and midnight der fed. 


No wonder, therefore, that to the alarmed | 
imagination of many friends of the Royal 
Family of France, treaſon, aſſaſſination, and 
other dreadful ſpectres ſeemed, i in prophetic 
viſion, to haunt that fatal 1 building. 


| Veſtibulum ante nfm — 1 


Luctus et ultrices poſuere cubilia Curz : wx 


Terribiles viſu forme : A Tubs? . 
Tum conſanguineus Lethi Sopor, et mala mentis 

-Gaudia, mortiferumque adverſo in limine Bellum. 
5 Although the King had agreed to go with 
his family to Paris, in conſequence of the 
requeſt of the multitude at a time when it 
would have been dangerous to have refu- 

ſed, he did not | imagine chat his conſtant 
„ E44 reſidence 
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reſidence there was. expected, or would have 
been exacted. On his firſt arrival, however, | 
at the Hotel de Ville, he was requeſted to | 
permit that aſſurances might be given to the 
people that he intended to fix his abode i in 


the capital. To this he anſwered, that a 


had not come to 2 final reſolution on that 
head. The unfortunate Monarch ſoon 
found, that thoſe who had brought him had 
come to a final reſolution; and he found it | 
neceſſary to write a letter to the National 
Aſſembly, which 9 in the e 


terms: 
- Mxssiuns, : | 

* Les temoignages d'affection et de fide- 
lite que J'ai recus des habitans de ma bonne 
ville de Paris, et les inftances de la Com- 
mune, me determinent à y fixer mon ſe} our 
le plus habituel, &c. & 33 

* The proofs of affection and fidelity that I 3 * 
ceived from the inhabitants of my good city of Paris, and 
the entreaties of the Municipality, have determined mo 


to fix r moſt uſual reſidence chere. 5 Z 
: „ Nothing 


TID. 
Nothing can be a fironger proof of the 
wretched ſtate of controul under which the 
_ King was, than this letter ; and it is impoſ- : 
| fible to think, without indignation, | of the 
triumphant deriſion with which thoſe ex- | 
| preſſions of partiality for his bonne ville de 
Paris were read by his enemies. 
As it had been already decreed „ that the 
National Aſſembly and the King were inſe- 
parable during the preſent ſeſſion, it fol- 
lowed of courſe that, if he remained at Paris, 


the Aſſembly muſt remove there alſo ; but 


ſome members, foreſeeing the conſequences, 
objected to this removal, and gave for their 
reaſons that the Deputies would be under 

the controul of the populace, and in danger 
: of being inſulted by them. This argument 
could have little effect, however; becauſe it 
was on that very account that thoſe who | 
had moſt influence with the Aſſembly wiſh- 
5 ed it to be fixed 1 in the capital. 
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Son ome \principat. Members / the National 2 55 
 fembly retire—The Royal Family lodge 3 
' the Palace of the Tuileries—The Duke of : 
Orleans goes 15 | England—S: carcity—A. 
Baker murdered—Decrees for the Suppref- 
fon of Inſurreftions— Roberſpierre oppoſes 
them. Plan for General Election every baue | 
WE rs Roms. 


M MALOUET, perceiving © hb the Af- 5 
5 ſembly would at laſt agree to the 

King 8 being removed to Paris, propoſed, 
| that the decree which rendered the perſons 
of the Deputies inviolable ſhould be rene w- 5 
ed and enforced. M. Malouet 8 meaning : 
was to ſhew to the whole nation, that he 
conſidered the National Repreſentatives 
would be in more danger and leſs indepen- 
dent in the nah than where they had hi- 

therta, 
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therto afſembled ; and he imagined that, by 
a renewal of the decree; and turning the 
eyes of the nation on the danger he dread- 
ed, he would render it leſs than: it would 
otherwlls s. 

Mirabeau oppoſed this: as ac 
becauſe there was a decree t0 that purpoſe | 
already ; and he added an aſſertion which 
the ſubſequent events of the Revolution 
| have not confirmed—namely, that ** their 
characters were ſo ſacred, that the moſt 
unworthy among them, if any of them 
Could be conceived to be unworthy, would 
be ſo protected, that no aſſailant would ever 
be able to reach them, without paſſing over 

the dead bodies of many virtuous men, 
ready to ſhed their blood in their defence.” 
While the Aſſembly were debating on 
| this ſubject, a deputation from the Commune 
of Paris entered; and Briſſot, who at that 
time belonged to it, p pronounced a diſcourſe 
- Os of the joy of the capital in the 


expec- 


EW. 
expectation of receiving the N atioral-Aﬀenis 7 
bly within her boſom ; and aſſuring them of 
perſonal protection and the enjoyment of the 
_ utmoſt freedom of debate; for that the Com- 7Y 
mune of Paris were filled with ſentiments of 
reſpect for the National Aſſembly, and deſi- 
rous of opportunities of ſhewing their obe- 
dience to it, Thoſe aſſurances of the Com- 85 
mune were afterwards made good in the 
ſame manner as the aſſertion of Mirabeau. 14 
I ꝰ bere is little doubt but that Briſſot ated 
in concert with Mirabeau on this occaſion: 
for although the former was a republican, 
and the latter wiſhed to preſerve the mo- 
narchical form of government, in which he 
expected to have great weight, they both 


imagined that their different views would 
be promoted by the removal of che National 
Aſſembly as well as the Ling from Ver- 
ſailles to Paris. 
The violence which had CHW 2 to 3 ; 
Rl d and the deſign of removing 
the 


_— ns ads 


the Aſſembly to that ver y place in which P 


deſpairing 'of being of any ſervice to their 


country as Deputies, they withdrew from 
the Aﬀembly and retired to the provinces. 


Many other Depuries of leſs diſtinction fol- 


| lowed their example. But M. Mounier 
did not announce his intention of retiring 


until he had made a motion for decreeing 


an order for an enquiry into the maſſacres 
committed on the 6th of October, and for 
Proſecuting the authors. It will eaſily be 
believed, that many were diſpleaſed at any 


ſuch inveſtigation. It does honour to M. 
Mounier's character as a friend of juſtice 
and a man of firmneſs, and to the characters 


of thoſe who ſupported his motion, that 


they perſevered in ſpite of all oppoſition 


until it was carried; which was the founda- 
tion of the ſubſequent nnn of the 
Chatelet on the ſub ect. 


M. Malouet, 
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MM. Malouet, however, and others who | 
equally diſapproved of the violent meaſure of 
removing the King from Verſailles, thought . 
it their duty to remain, in the hopes of obtain- 
ing for their country a Conſtitution as like to | 
that of Great Britain as circumſtances would 


admit, and equally free from the hopeleſs and 


gloomy tranquillity of deſpotiſm, and the 
execrable exceſſes of vulgar licentiouſneſs. - 
| While a hall was preparing for the recep- 
non of the Deputies at Paris, they had a fer 
more ſittings at Verſailles, in which it was 
decreed that the right of propoſing laws, as 
well as that of impoſing taxes, belonged to 
the Aſſembly alone; and the King's Mini- 
ſters were declared reſponſible for whatever 
was tranſacted in their different departments. 
Theſe regulations ſeem of real import- 
ance in a free Conſtitution; but they like- 
wiſe decreed that the King's title of King 
of France ſhould be changed into that of 
_ of the French ; becauſe i it is more cor- 
n b rect 
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| ret to call the Supreme Magiſtrate the Go - 
vernor of Mea than of the Country where 


they live, 90 much preciſion on ſuch a ſub- I 


ject, however, was more worthy of gram- 
marians than of legiſlators, But ſhould 
monarchy ever be, eſtabliſhed again in 
France, it would not be ſurpriſing that the 
Monarch, in contemplation. of the mon- 
ſtrous deeds which have been lately perpe- 
trated by French men, ſhould rather chooſe | 
to be called King of the country than of the 
inhabitants; and there can be- little doubt 
but that the great perſonage who Kill poſ- 
ſeſſes the title of King of France would in- 
finitely rather renounce it for ever than live 
a ſingle day among ſuch ſubjects. 
a For a week at leaſt after the Royal Fa- 
mily were lodged in the Tuileries, they 
were under the mortifying neceſſity of ſhew- 
ing. themſelves at the windows every day, 
and ſome days oftener than once, merely to 
ſatisfy the clamorous curioſity of the mul- 
| titude. 


(4) e 
titude. Even if this had proceeded from 
affection, the frequent. repetition of ſuch | 
demands would have rendered them oppreſ- 
ſtve; but they were doubly ſo, as it was 
evident they came from thoſe who expreſſed p 
no attachment to the Royal Family, and 
wiſhed only to enjoy the COLES of, hav- 1 
ing obliged them to come d i 
M. La Fayette had for ſome time per⸗ 5 


ceived that the National Guards were not 


ſo ready and cheerful in their obedience to 
his orders as formerly. On ſome occaſions 
they had even manifeſted a: tendency to 
mutiny; which was the more alarming at 
this time, as the rabble alſo were uncom- 
monly tumultuous. The Duke of Orleans 
was ſtron gly ſuſpected of being the author . 
of theſe exceſſes of the rabble, and the mu- 
tinous diſpoſition of the National Guards. 
He was not more odious to the Court than 
to M. La Fayette, and would have been ar- 
8 reſted, had it not been judged imprudent to 
5 „„ 0 
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venture on ſo deciſive a meaſure in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances. Another plan leſs like- 
ly to create popular commotion, but which 

it was thought would have all the good 
effect of arreſting him, was adopted. 
MN. La Fayette waited on the Duke of 
Orleans, and abruptly informed him, that 
it afforded matter of ſurpriſe that he had 
not gone to England, as he had ſome time 
before told the King was his intention; that 
the public tranquillity did not admit his re- 
maining longer in France; that a paſſport 
' was prepared for him; and that the pretext 
for his journey might, if he pleaſed, -be' a 
; private commiſſion from his Majeſty.” Al- 
though the Duke ſeemed to have dropped all 
thoughts of this expedition, yet on this hint 
from M. La Fayette be immediately agreed 
to ſet out. There was probably ſomething 
very powerful in M. La Fayette's manner, 
which convinced the Duke ſo ſuddenly of 
the expediency of this journey; for in the 
Vor. be 88 F | | expreſſions 
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- expreſſions be uſed there appears nothing 
"very: perſuaſive. 
When M. de Montmorin announced to 
the National Aſſembly, that the! King had 
given to the Duke' of Orleans a commiſſion 
to go to England, and that he only waited 
for a paſſport from the Aſſembly, it occa- 
ſioned much ſurpriſe. Mirabeau ſpoke of ä 
it as a new ſpecies of lettre de cacbet rather | 
than a commiſſion, and hinted at the impe- 
rious conduct of La Fayette, and the ſub- 
+ miſſion of the Duke, in terms which did no 
* honour to the latter. The Aſſembly ſcem 
not to have been deceived by the pretext 
aſſigned by the Miniſter; yet the paſſport 
was granted, and the Duke departed. 
es National Aſſembly were received by 
f the inhabitants of Paris with demonſtrations 
of joy. On the day of their firſt ſitting, 
they were waited on by M. Bailly the 
Mayor and M. La Fayette, at the head of a 
OOO from the Ie with the 
4  cangra- 
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eong atulations: of the capital ; in return for 
Wbich theſe two, gentlemen, were honoured 
by a vate of thanks from the Aſſembly for 
the ſeryices they had rendered the country. 
Such ſymptoms of harmony and good 
humour Were not of long continuance. 
The predictions of thoſe members wha | had 
always foreſeen the worſt effects from their 
. deliberating in the midſt of an unreſtrain- 
ed multitude ſoon began to be verified, 
There was a certain degree of real ſcarcity 
of proviſions ;- but this was ſuppoſed to be 
augmented by artificial means, for the maſt 
wicked purpoſes. It was rumoured at one 
time, that there was a ſcheme; for ſtarving 
the people an accuſation abſurd, it is true, 
but peculiarly calculated to inflame the rage 
. of a. multitude, already, ſuffering under the 
ſenſation of hunger, and to whom a. full 
m zal was at all times precarious. | 5 
> It Was ſpread abroad alſo, that there was a 
plot to Poiſon, them with unwholeſome pro- 
F 2 viſions; 
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viſions; ; in proof of which incredible aſſer- 
tion, ſome men brought a number of facks 2h 
of flour which they declared to be ſpoiled, 2 
and emptied them into the Seine as near as 
poſſible to the windows of the Tuileries. 
This was done with a view of inſinuating 
- to the multitude that the Court was con- 
nected with the conſpiracy. ; | 
Every degree of wickedneſs was to be 
expected from men who could invent ſuch 
a ſpecies of ealumny, and every degree of 
abſurdity from thoſe who were weak enough 
to believe it. At this time the Duke of 
Orleans was in England; and thoſe who | 
had excited the populace to go to Verſailles 
for the purpoſe - of obliging the Royal Fa- 
mily and the National Aſſembly to come to 
Paris, had obtained their end. It does not 
appear that the leaders of any political fac- 
1 could have any intereſt in ſpread- 
ing theſe ſtories, or creating the diforders 
which immediately followed; which ſeem 
oe: . 5 
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to have entirely proceeded. from the abfurd 
prejt dices of the vulgar, and the inactivity, 

or rather the inability, of law. 31 Had the 

Duke of Orleans been at Paris, however, it | 

would probably have been ſaid that he was 

the author. of- them, with a view to have 

the whole family maſſacred. 3 

It will not ſeem ſurpriſing, chat in ſuek 

times individuals oſten pointed out the ob- 

je of: their own private hatred and re- 

venge as the enemies of the public, thereby 

to expoſe them to the fury of the rabble; , - 
an affecting inſtance of which occurred i in | 

the caſe of a baker. A woman, inſtigated 

by perſonal malice, accuſed this man of be- = 

ing a monopoliſt, and prompted the mob to 

break i into his houſe and ſearch for bread. A 

few loaves were. found, which were. defi gn- | 

ed for his own family, and a greater num- 

ber of little rolls beſpoke by ſome mem 

bers of the National Aſſembly, near which 


bt bakehouſe e This appeared to the 


ö 


OC-y 
rabble a full” proof of the meine accuſa- 


tion. He was dragged before the Committee | 
ſitting at the Hotel de Ville; who were ſoon” = 
convinced of his innoceiice, from the anſwer 
he made to his accuſcts, and from the ex- 
cellent character given of him by thoſe of 


his neighbours who followed him to the 
Committee; but, fearing to declare their real 
ſentiments, they deputed three of their own 
members to inform the multitude, that "oY 
baker was to be carried before the Chatelet, 
to be tried according to law. 80 far fron 
being ſatisfied with this, the rabble ſeized 
thoſe Deputies, and threatened to hang them 
inſtead of the baker, if he was not immedi- 


ately delivered up to them. The Commit- 
tee, as a laſt means of ſaving the baker, 
propoſed to interrogate the witneſſes im- 


mediately, in the great hall, and in the 
hearing of the populace; but when the un- 
happy man was conducting to the hall, lie 


was torn from the Guards, murdered in tlie | 


ſquare 
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ſquare of ths Greve, and his bend fixed on 
a pike was met by his young wife, three 
months gone with child, as ſhe ruſhed 
e crowd to lend her feeble aid to 

er huſband. 

8 murder attended with ſo many aggra- 
vating circumſtances, perpetrated i in the pre- 
ſence- of ſome of their own members, and 
almoſt at their own door, convinced the 
majority of the Aſſembly that their perſonal 
ſafety was intereſted in checking the ex- 

ceſſes to which the Pariſian populace were 
ſo prone, and for which the Aſſembly had 
hitherto ſhewn ſo much indulgence. The 
maſſacre of the King's Guards, and breakin g 
into the Queen's apartment with the! inten- 
tion of ſerving her in the ſame manner, 
might, for reaſons of State, be overlooked ; 
but to murder a baker, and the very baker 
who furniſhed them with rolls, they ſeem 
to have thought a more ſerious affair, and to 


| merit greater attention. 24 | 
TS It 


( 72 ) ol 
11 was therefore propoſed, thut the Ma- 
| giſtrates ſhould be authoriſed, on the ap- 
pearance of a riot, to call the aſſiſtance. of . 
the military, and proclaim martial laws 
after which that a red flag ſhould: be: diſ- 
played from the Townhouſe,” as a lignal 
that all aſſemblies of the populace, armed 
and unarmed, ſhould be; conſidered as cri | 
minal; and, in caſe they refuſed to diſperſe 
on being ordered by the Magiſtrate, that it 
15 ſhould be declared to be his duty to order 
them to be fired upon ; and that thoſe 4" 56 
eſcaped: ſhould be ee Bann to legal 7 
. | 
There were members 7 the Aſſembly | 
who thought ſuch a decree by much too 
ſevere. Roberſpierre i in particular is ſaid to 
have laid the foundation ſtone of his tower - 
ing popularity on this occaſion. He de- 
clared that © he ſaw many dangers which 
menaced liberty in the paſſing of this de- 
cree, which might be ſo eaſily turned againſt bs - 
15 i | 


„„ 
the moſt active patriots, and which evidently 
: tended: to raiſe the hopes of ariſtocrates, and 8 
to damp: that glow of freedom which it was 
neceſſary to cheriſh in the breaſts of the 
| people. The diſpoſition of the Pariſians 
was in general excellent; he confeſſed that 
* he had a cordial affection for them, and 
could not ſee them threatened with any 
danger without ſhuddering. The good 
people of Paris,” he ſaid, (and what he ſaid 
quickly flew from the galleries all over the 
town) were very ſeldom in the wrong, 
always meant well, and could not be juſtly 
puniſhed for the errors they might fall into, | 
or the miſtakes they might commit, when 
| they were pinched with hunger. How 
venial were their errors when compared 
with the guilt of thoſe who obſtructed pro- 
viſions, and ereated an artificial famine ! 
He expatiated on the wiſdom of lenient 


meaſures towards the people, and of the 
| dreadful conſequences that might follow from 
employ- 15 


674) 
employing a military force; by which many N 
innocent and well meaning people mightbe . 
deſtroyed· Heę extolled as the firſf of vit= | 
tues compaſſion to the Poor: and the worthy: 
for Roberſpierre always uſed thoſe two 
words, as well as their oppoſites, the rich 
and che worthleſs, as ſynonymous. He ex- 
preſſed a horror againſt bloodſhed worthy 
of a Bramin; and drew ſuch ar affecting pic- = 
rure of the laughter of men, women, and 
children, by a fire from che ſoldiers, as 


brought tears from the eyes of ſome perſons' 
in the gallery ; while others affecting ſeverer : 


virtues and more profound political fagacity, 
| ſhook their heads, and declared that, al- 
though Roberfpierre might be a well- mean- 
ing patriot, he was by much too tender- 
hearted for a ſtateſman. 

Roberſpierre s eloquence, however, en- 
couraged ſome of the diſtricts to proteſt 
againſt the martial law, but did not prevent 


its See decreed in the n approved 
of 


D r 
of by. the Municipality, and ſupported by 
the National Guards; which produced the! 
happy effect 
for ſometimes | | Be: 8 
The actual murderer of the baker was! 


tried and executed, with atiother fellow who? 


had attempted to excite"the people to in- 
ſutrecriom The King and Queen teſtifled- 


their ſympathy with the afffiction of the 


baker's widow, in a conſolatory meſſage: 
delivered to her by the Duke de Liancourt 
with a preſent of ſix thouſand livres. 


The new decree having produced an in- 


terval of order and tranquillity, the National 


Afſembly applied itfelf wich indefätigable 
diligence to public buſineſs. The political 


exiſtenee of the Nobleſſe and Clergy was 


extinguiſhed by a-laconic-deoree, expreſſing 


that there was no _ any di . 101 
orders i in France. | | 
Tube election of the Deputies to the Na- 
tional ny was regulated according to 
ED a plan 


of Ne ber . e ge 5 


oe. « 75 ) 
a plan propoſed by the Abbe Sieyes. In 
the firſt inſtance there was to be an election 
of Deputies in what were called the Primary 
Aſſemblies; and, by a ſecond election, thoſe 
Deputies were to chooſe the members who 
were to repreſent the People in the National | 
Aſſembly. A very ſlender qualification 
with reſpect to property entitled a man to 


vote in the firſt inſtance; and very little 


more ſufficed to _ him a right t to vote * 
the ſecond. 1 e Deng PNG: 
The ancient diviſion of the W into 
provinces, all of which had their own par- 
ticular parliaments and juriſdiction, and were 
all f ubdivided into governments, dioceſes, 
and bailiwicks, according to the military, 
eccleſiaſtical, and judicial orders, was en- 
tirely aboliſhed.. - Thoſe diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions, with the particular privileges that 
had been annexed to ſome of them, had 
produced many prejudices, animoſities, and . 
jealouſies, and were thought inconſiſtent 


1 7 5 


n that equal and harmonious govertts 
ment which was intended to be formed in 
France. All privileges of every kind hav- 
ing been aboliſhed, it was thought prudent 
to efface every trace of their having ever 
exiſted. According to the new-plan, France | 
Was divided into eighty-three portions 
called Departments. The whole number 
of Deputies to the National Aſſembly was to 
be ſeven hundred and forty-five; To have 
decreed that the number of Deputies ſhould 
depend on the extent of territory in each 
department would have been abſurd; be- 
cauſe a department may be. as extenſive as 
another, and have fewer inhabitants. To 
have made the number depend ſolely on the 
population would have rendered the govern- 
ment entirely democratic. - And to have 
regulated the number of Deputies that each 
department ſhould have the privilege of 
chooſing, by the quantity of money raiſed 


"IF taxation, would have been opening Aa 
3 | door 


- 168) 

door to the ariſtocracy, of mere riches en 
ſordid and odious than that of birth or title. 
Inſtead of founding on any one of Wannen 
ciples, it was thought that the deficiences in 
one wauld be compenſated by the nf 
the others, and that the reſult of combining 
1 the three would be the moſt; perfect mode 

of election for: a Legiſlative Aſſembly, in 
the ſame manner as the judicious mixture 
of, monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democragy, 
 41n- the Britiſh - Conſtitution, is thought to 
, exhibit the moſt perfect model of a free, 

mild, and happy government. 

Tze extent, population, and comefarian 
of the. department were. to be attended to, 
therefore, in- determining the, number of 
Repreſentatives each was to ſend, to the Na- 
. tional Aſſembiy. As the extent of all the 

eighty · three departments was nearly equa 

each was appointed to ſend three L ut! 

on that principle, the department of Paris 
being excepted ; 350 which, on account, of, its 
extent 


14 


(929790) 
extent being ſo muh fmiller than any-of 
the others, was, allowed to ſend only; one. 
8⁰ that e forty-⸗ſeven were 
cod on ciple of extent of -terri- 
tory,: two hundred and forty- nine on that 
of population and che ſame number on that 
of contribution; amounting in all eto the 
number decreed, namely ſeven hundred and 
forty- ſive: but the number of Deputies ſent 
from each department in virtue of its popu- 
lation and contribution, was proportionate to | 
he number of the inhabitants and to the — 
taxes they paid. Had all the departments 
been equal as to'thiſe two . articles, each 
8 would have ſent nine Deputies, except that 
* of Paris, which for the reafon mentioned 
above would have ſent ſeven only : but as 
tere were great inequalities in thoſe two 
c tucles, the number of Deputies ſent from 


die different departments was alſo une - 
1 : "OE fending only five, particularly 
| 105 


its des Hautes - Alpes, de la Lo- 


” „„ --,. 


e 30 
zere, and des ryreacck Orlentales'; ; -othebe £ 
5 only ſix; ſome ſeven; and ſo on every num 
ber to fifteen, the number ſent by the depart- 
ment de Rhone-et-Loire and de la Seine- 
Inferieure; none of the reſt ſending fo 
many, except the department of Paris, 
which, notwithſtanding the deduction of 
two made from it on account of its ſmall | 
extent, ſent on the whole twenty-four mem- 
bers, becauſe of i its vaſt population and con- 
tribution. * 

It was A e that this Aſſembly ſhould 5 
ſubſiſt two years; ; and a new one was to be 
always formed in the ſame manner at the 
end of the ſame Period. In this plan, one of 
the wiſeſt articles perhaps is that which ex- 

cludes the Primary Aſſemblies from the right 
of directly chooſing the Repreſentatives of 
the Nation, and confines their privilege to that 
of naming the Electors of the Repreſenta- 
tives; for although the lower claſſes in ſo- 


ciety are not ſuppoſed to be adequate judges 
of 


| 44) 
ol the makes requiſite for a member of | 
the National Aſſembly, or to have opportu- 
nities of being acquainted with thoſe who 
poſſeſs them, yet they are fully competent 
to know what men in their own diſtrits 
are reputed men of integrity and good 
ſenſe, and will of courſe be inclined. to 
chooſe thoſe as the propereſt for electing 
the National Repreſentatives. 35 „ 
In the opinion of - many, the French N 
would have done well to have fixed on the 
Britiſh Conſtitution as the entire model of 
theirs, In the opinion of ſome, the Britiſh 
nation would do well to reform their repre- 
ſentation in the Houſe of Commons accord- 
ing to the French ſyſtem of election. Thoſe 
who are of the firſt opinion quote the hap- 
py and proſperous ſtate of Great Britain: E 


5 choſe who are of the ſecond do not mention 


| the . preſent. 1 of France as A corroboras 


tion ofiheire, :. pn | 
Previous to the ſeceſſion of M. Lally- 
VOL, 11, G& ; Tolendal 


* 
__ 


r 
Tolendal and M. Mounier, there was ſome 
diſpoſition i in the Aſſembliy to have model- 
led the French Conflitution as nearly ac- G 
cording to the Britiſh as poſſible, ; Perhaps 
pride or prejudice , may have had ſome 


weight in preventing this idea from being 1] 


adopted: if fo, it is to be regretted. But that 
national pride, or ſomething of a prejudice 
in favour of their - own opi ions, ſhould 
have. influenced the minds of Frenchmen, 35 
ought not greatly to ſurpriſe thoſe worthy 
Engliſhmen, who. are perſuaded. not only 4 
that their. own form of government is the 
happieſt effort of human genius, but allo | 
that it would, without the leaſt variation, 
ſuit the inhabitants of every nation on | 
earth, however different from themſelves in 
manners, fituation, and character. ks ; 8 
That Great Britain has increaſed, is an 
power in a greater proportion than any 
other nation in Europe ſi Ince. the Revolu- | | 
tion I 688; that! its inhabitants have acquired - 


tei 0 _ 
more weekh 4: that this wealth is more 
equally diffuſed, and that their perſons 
id ' property are better protected and ſe- 
d th an thoſe of the inhabitants of any 
other country, is known to all the world ; 
that all thoſe advantages were derived from 
that bleſſed portion of liberty which be- 
longs to the Britiſh Conſtitution, and of 
which moſt other governments are devoid, 


" has. long. been the opinion of many en- 
lightened men in France, which they have 
been at great pains to render manifeſt, and to 
circulate among their countrymen. That 
exhilarating ſpirit of activity, enterpriſe, and 
15 ardour, which a loye of freedom conveys 
to the heart of man, was felt by the whole 
French nation at the time of calling the 
5 States- General; but many of thoſe elected 
as legiſlators, thinking they never could 


have too much of it, raſhly intermingled 
ſuch a quantity into their Conſtitution, that, 
inſtead of an invigorating cordial, it had 
| 2: the 


($45) 
the moſt & fiery, 3 ne and dea give 5 
This 3 wa is not 71 A= = 
. to the firſt Conſtituent Aſſembly as 
to the Aſſemblies which ſucceeded. - In the 
firſt there were undoubtedly a greater num- 
ber of men of diſtinguiſhed talents and emi- 
nence, in every ſenſe of the word, than i in . 
any of the others; and although on ſome I: 
occaſions, from a dread of the agents of 
| deſpotiſm and a ſuſpicion of the Court, 
they behaved with harſhneſs to the King, 
yet it ſcems evident that the views and 
V iſhes of the majority were to give an equi- 
table government, to their country, by which 
both the Prince and People would have been 8 
gainers. That they were friends to mo- 
narchy, as well as to freedom, they gave 
the ſtrongeſt proof, in re · inſtating the King 
and preſenting him with che · Conſtitution ä 
after his flight to Varennes, notwithſtanding 


the cry which Was raiſed for the Dechtance, 75 
and 


1 8; * 
and the attempts made by the republican 
party for overſetting the monarchy and eſta- 
bliſhing a republic at that time. But the 
ſecond, or, as it is called, the Legiſlative Aſ- 
ſembly acted in a very different manner 
from their predeceſſors. Although one f 
| the greateſt errors i in the form of election of 
the Deputies was, that the qualification of 
the Electors in point of property was too 


ſmall, which rendered the elections tumul- 


tuous, and accompanied with more of a re- 
publican ſpirit than, in the opinion of ſome, | 
is conſiſtent with a monarchical form of go- 
vernment however limited; yet the Legiſla- 
tive Aſſembly could not truſt that form of 
election, becauſe they feared it was not iuf- | 
ficiently republican ; and therefore, after the 
roth of Auguſt 1792, they decreed that in 
the election of members for the Convention 
tit ſhould be departed from, and that, inſtead = 
of the ſmall ſhare of property formerly re- 

quiſite to entitle any man to vote, all that 
G 3 ſhould 
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ould be neceſſary was a year 's reſidence 
in the department, and that he- ſhould be 
of the age at which the law preſumes a ca- 
pability of exerciſing perſonal rights: the 
conſequence of which, and of other man- 
ceuvres that took place during the general | 
election, was, that the moſt zealous republi- 


cans that were to be found in France were 


choſen members of the Convention, and 
monarchy was aboliſhed par « acclamation as 
ſoon ag 1 it met. & Bern no r RAR: 
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- CHAPTER. XVII, 


£ Deere een Ban ns ; 


A the Duke of 


lm of Titles=—Refletions on that Subjefs, | 
and on Armorial Bearings —Reſpect derived 
frm Antiquity of Family—The Effet 
"mm 11 Creation of 8 has * it. 

OTH ING can give a higher idea of 


N the aſſiduity with which the National 
Aſſembly. applied to the buſineſs of the 
State, than the regulations they made with- 
in a very few months after the ert arri- 
val in the capital. They I lettres 
de cachet; ſuppreſſed the tax upon Galt, ſo 
8 oppreſſive to the poor; alſo that on tobacco, 
„„ n. 
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were either entirely ſuppreſſed, or n 


the lower orders in particular. 


| 0 88 ) 
not equally ſo, but ſtill very grievous, ſince 
habit has rendered the uſe of that plant al- 


moſt a neceſſary of life. Many ether . 


denſome and impolitic taxes and impo 


in a manner to render them leſs Ry on 


was paſſed, that all ee e e 55 
feſſing the Roman Cath olic religion 
not, might be appointed to any — or 
employment; and the principle which at- 
tached infamy to the .deſ cendents of thoſe 
who were executed- for crimes Wah: Les: 
gt new — coſpoding u the. 
fleet and army were made; and as it was 
thought of the greateſt importance that 
the latter fnould be kept in good humour, 
their pay was conſiderably augmented. 


| The. abolition of all the privileges, ſe- 
parate laws, and FRYE * which 


* . 
© ” 11 
: ; p 
1 4 . 


had been long PIR y e 
ces, to the injury of the reſt of the king- 
1 Was e dene of e the 


Aae Ke thi! Public Council, the 
iſtr cy, or any office in the State: wb 
children of bankrupts are by law ſubjected 
to che ame pena ty till ſuch time as they 

y their proportion of their father's debts. 
Juicu mentions this law in high 


aiſe. Many who may have the 


quieu had, will {till be ſurpriſed that Mira : 
beau ſhould: have recommended it, Inn 
the preſent ſituation of France, ſaid he, 

5 des loix pareilles ſont non ſeulement | 

utiles mais indiſpenſables. Vainement, Meſ- 

ſieurs, vous avez aboli les privileges et les 

_ ordres, fi vous laiſſez ſubſiſter cette prẽroga- 

tive n fait — homme e Tun . 
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injuſte, reſte bonteux de la feo 


TE y . 
tan rang .de- payer ſes dettes ou cells de 5 
ſon Pere; qui fait languir la commeree, | 
et qui trop ſouvent devoue Finduftrie la- | 
borieuſe de Pa artiſan et du boutiquier, 2 
foutenir le luxe effrbne; de ce que nous 
ee, 8 hn Phimine umme 
Seer e e e „ 
* Laiffons a cette nation veoilins; doe la : : 


Gonftinnion nous offre tant de vues ſages, 


dont nous craignons de proſiter, cette: loi ; 


met à Fabri de toutes pourſuites Poe dettes 


| le citoyen que la Nation appelle à la reprẽ- 


ſenter dans ſon Parlement. Profitons de : 
Fexemple des Anglois ; mais ſach 1 


leurs erreurs; et, au lieu de eeboinpenter le 
deſordre dans la condufte,  loignons” de 
toute place dans les Aſſemblées, tant Na- ö 
tionales que Provinciales et Municipales, le : 
citoyen qui, par une mauvaiſe adrainiftra- 5 
tion de ſes propres affaires ſe montrera 5 


( 0" ) 
— de bien * . 
et y SA yo; wot: 


ee will be. the kel —— 


* Such laws are not Gn! 7 ulefil, but Müttpenlabiy y 2 
eeſſary. In vain have you decreed the abolition of pri- 
vileges and diſtinctions, if men in any ſituation are ſtill 
: to be tolerated in refuſing to pay their own debts or 
thoſe of their father. : iT his is hurtful to commerce, 
and too often obliges the laborious induſtry of the 
tradeſman and ſhop-keeper to ſu pport the unbounded 


5 een eee calſed good company. 


tytion preſents us with fo many ase en 
we are afraid to adopt, in poſleflion of this unjuſt law, 
a remnant of feudal injuſtice, which protects the perſons 
of Members of Parliament from pt on account of | 
debt. We may in many things profit! by the example 
of the Evgliſh 3 but let us avoid their errors; and, in- 
ſtead of rewarding extravagant and diſſolute condudt, 
let us exclude from the National and Provincial Aſſem. 
blies and the Magiftracy, every man who, by the miſ- 
management of his own private concerns, ſhe ws that he 
is incapable of N 75 4 the buſineſs of the 
public. 1 „ 

pe | - ou ebe 
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Mirabeau's declamation againſt bankrupts, 
after peruſing Roberſpierre's againſt blood- | 
ſhed; but the National Aſſembly muſt have 

heard Mirabeau with more ſurpriſe than 
| Roberſpierre; ph becauſe bone of them at 

that time were acquainted with the vin- 
dictive and cruel. diſpoſition of the latter, : 

but they alt. knew that the former wa a 7 
Ein propol, GE nn 80 

ſhould adopt the law of Geneva, was receiv- 

ed with applauſe; in the midſt of which, 

the Duke de la Roch efoucault roſe to a" 

| that part of the law which e the 

children of bankrupts. gd ie PETS 
He delivered his opinion in terms worthy | 
of the moderation, good ſenſe, and genero- 


ſity, which belonged to his character. . 
vu moi - meme, ſaid he, les heureux effets 
qu'elle a produits 3 à Geneve ; mais cepen- 
dant elle me paroit contenir une diſpoſition 
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goureuſe A regard des enfans des 
we ee e Sans doute c'eſt un 
beau ſentiment de Ja part d'un fils q acquit- | 
ter les dettes de ſon perez mais il faut laiſſer 
à la vertu à conſeiller ce qui eſt honnete; 
les loix doivent ſe borner à preſcrire ce | 
qui eſt juſte. Les fautes ſont perſonnelles; 3 


Thomme coupable ou imprudent eſt puni; 
mais il ne faut pas étendre la punition ſur 
les enfans deja trop malhereux des torts s de 
* , Lhe MEG - 
The wade folloning the debate « on this | 


* 1 HE} myfel hen. its happy ede at 7 . 
yet it ſeems to me to ſhew too harſh a diſpoſition to- 
wards the children of bankrupts. It aſſuredly i is a moſt 
hudable reſolution i in a ſon to Pay the debts of his fa- 
ther 3 but we: muſt leave it to virtue to prompt that 
which i is generous ; the law ought to ordain only what i is | 
juſt... - Faults are perſonal: let the man who is impru- 
dent or culpable be puniſhed ; but we ought not to ex- 
: tend the puniſhment to his children, who have already 

ſured 5s the in. eonduct of their father. © © 

2 OY „ dea 


/ 


Cow) © © 
ſubject was renewed. MI. de la Rochefous 
_ eault's opinion was ſupported. by the ele · 
| quence of M. Barnave. M. Mirabeau was 


: ns abſent.” He entered the hall of the Aſſem- N | 


| bly as the Duke's amendment was about to. 
pals; which as ſoon as M r 


Pe Rang the. impreſſie 4 
ments for the amendment, were averſe from” 
hearing him. With much difficulty he 
obtained leave to ſpeak, which' he did ſo : 
ſucceſsfully, . that the decree wil to the. 
following effect: W 5 
No e or r infelvent debtorean re- 
main or become a member of any Munici- | 
pal Council or Committee, nor of the Pro- 5 
vincial or National Ann nor me, . 
any public office whatever. - e re Bal 
© Theexclufion is to take place Fare nk 
children or others who poſleſs the goods we 
the r by whatſoever tle wy may 
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ept the children of che Mrupt 
received their en before e 
an) 1 in > took place.. „ 
This is a very frikingd W of 9 
vaſt. influence that n Had” in the 
Aſſembly. Fs . 
"He for the dom, of taxes were 
eaſily made 3 and thoſe who made them 
were certain of acquiring popularity: but 
where to find funds to ſupply the place of the 
taxes reduced, to pay the intereſt of the pub- 
lie debt, and anſwer the other exigencies 
of che State, was A matter of more difficulty. 
wy meaſure adequate to all this, however, 
had been long in contemplation among 
thoſe who are not ſcrupulous with regard 
to the means by which they are to attain 
their object. 1 This was no other than ſeiz- 
ing on the whole Church lands, and appro- 
priatiag them to the exigencies of the State. 
An alarm had been given that this was in 
| edlen. * a dee ree already paſſed, 
which, 


5 which, ; however, was by no means equally. 
- unreaſonable or unjuſt, OR for me | 
abolition of monaſteries. - 8 
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It requires no wonderful. amis] the 


8 in any aſſembly of men to pay the 


public debts of the moſt involved nation in 
Europe, provided they are allowed to ſeize 
the fortunes of any number of the inhabits 5 
ants for that purpoſe. Such a meaſure muſt 
reduce theſe devoted men to beggary, no 
doubt; but then the national debt will be 
extinguiſhed, the taxes mightily diminiſh- 
ed, and the remaining Proprietors, with the 
whole body of the poor, will be in a more 


. comfortable condition than ever. 


The expedient of ſeizing the whole land- 


. ed eſtates of the Clergy ſeems preciſely of 
this nature: and, after ſuch a violent in- 
| ſtance of rapine is fanQioned by law, no 


robbery can be puniſhed i in France with any 5 
regard to juſtice or to their favourite maxim 


| of AA „„ 7. x, 
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On preſſing exlgencies, wellen the general 
welfare or ſafety of 4 nation is at ſtake, un- 
queſtionably extraordinary meaſures muſt 
be taken; and, among others, it may be 
neceſſary that great pecuniary levies ſhould 
be made: but, according to every idea of 
juſtlce, this ſhould be done by fair and equal 
contributions from the whole inhabitants, 
according to the beſt eſtimate that can be 
thouglit of reſpecting the wealtk of each. 
To ſingle out any one claſs, like a deer 5 
+ the foreſt, who - is immediately aban- 

| doned by all his ſelfiſh and cowardly com- 
panions, is the Height of injuſtice ; and 
all the arguments urged in the Aſſembly 
in favour of the meaſure are the ſophiſms 
of men endeavouring to palliate the enor- 
mity of a deed, which, for ſelfiſh conſi- 
derations, they were pre-determined t to per- 

petrate. 
5 may be ſaid, that, the opinion of the 
vol. VV French 


1 


TY 


French ee ge on the ſabject of re · 


ligion having changed, it ee, be abſurd 


to preſerve, at a vaſt expence, bliih 
ment which is now - Ane in a great mea 
ſure uſeleſa But let it be rememberedi that 
| thoſe who. choſe the Church, for their pro- 


feſſion, as im all other otofeffions; were edu 


cated in the conviction that the na 


be eee ts Lit is declared other-. 
| on al faith for their 
n Jet "80 lis juſtly remarked, that 
to ſtrip a clergyman of his benefiee on 
the pretext that it belonged to the Na- 
tion. and that the Nation had need of the 


revenue, is as unjuſt. @s it, would be to 


refuſe tg par a prize in the State Lot- 
P tery,. becauſe it - belonged | to the Nation, 


and becauſe the Nation had, need of, he 
money. . 8 

If all the inhabitants of France, therefre, 
bad 


eſtabliſnment reſpecting che Church: was * 


fro 


Mak); 
had» berome/whelſt! in! ond days, Alt they, 
would have'been. nnn . 


jr gran ndemaig desen or 

b beſto * 40 unlifpobbarſclf Wes pro- 
eſſiam thought it of the firſt importance, al- 
tough by p an-onenpeRedahergivn _ 


The Bitopia of ene ain alas "el 
were in poſſeſſion of hig cclefiaſticab: ap- 
point ments and had the digbelt in expecta - 
tion, ſupported; the meaſure of appropriat- | 
ing the Church lands to the exigencies of „ 
the State! Views of :intereſt or ambition 
have ſometimes been the ſecret motives for 
actions apparently contrary to both; but 
admitting this conduct to have proceeded 
from the more patriotiſm, All thoſe gentle- 

H 2 2 - men 


v < 
a f 
- - %. 


4 wo) 
RO had. x .tight>to.; . 
they themſelves poſſeſſed. TI bil, id nei⸗ 
ther patriotiſm nor generoſi ty e 
ing others to give what you are willing 
to _ op _ The eee 


— of my . Clergy: | 
nothing left but a precarĩous promiſe. 7M 


the ſcanty. ial were * to 


them. Bs #84 oo 47 4 ie FB. 112 & 451 1115 Sa 
On the n it muſt wy mee 


that- the vaſt fabric of wealth and power 
which. k dhe courſe of ages had been raiſed 


by the Gallican church was overthrown by 


a pretended ſpirit of philoſophy, in à man- 
ner as contrary to reaſon and equity as the 
ſuperſtition on which it was founded, or the 

avarice and ambition * which it was at 


 , firſt reared. 


After this ſeverity wide fs oe a 
bo as the Clergy, thoſe who e the 


l | 
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profeſſion of the law had no great reason to 
at much lenity would be-ſhewa to 

one decree all the Parliaments 
of the kingdom were ſuſpended from their 

functions; and, two days after, all titles of 

nobility and all diſtinction of orders were 
blow, which ſhook: the whole Nobleſſe of 
France from the ſtilts that had made them 
ſeem taller than their fellow citizens, ana diſ- 
covered that many were beneath the com- 
a general panic through the whole ariſtocraey 
of Europe, and created a band of as invete- 
rate enemies to the Revolution in every 
kingdom in Chriſtendom as exiſted in 
France itſelf, But with whatever ſenſibility 
this blow was felt by thoſe on whom. it fell, 
it was treated as trifling and unſubſtantial 
by chat part of the National Aſſembly who 
were out of its reach; many of whom af- 
fected a philoſophical contempt for all ſuch 
| =. gew- 
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gewgaws as titles and ribb6ns,” and\never 
mentiofied them withour ſee n and indign 
tion. It is edtettaining to obſerve philoſo- 
phers, WhO cannot ſee a ribbon-.acroſs a 

2 man's Ioulders, nor hear a title pronounce 
without falling into Aipedieuz dea 

to ridicule the weakneſs of thoſe who 
at being deprived of them: for if it is weak 

to lament the loſs-of what they called gew- 
ga ws, it ſeems fully as weak not to be able 
to bear that they ſhould be in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of others. — 
the afeZation of this contempt is, it ſeems 
ſurpriſing that the reality is ſo very rare. 

Like the fox in the fable contemplating che 

grapes, mankind in general ſpeak with diſ- 

dain of titles and ribbons when they are at 
ſuch a diſtance as pfecludes the hope of at- 

| - tainingthem but ſnatch at them with 
| ne as ſoon as ae AY within 
< wie 5 — FR paſte; _ I'titles 
armorial 


. 


al 


ial 
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ar übe and m—_ were decreed 
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to mr aboli 
0 1 affair of armorial bearings" and _ 
(OL FA. * 1 mee is allowed to load” 

105 ies as the 
vanity UE the EI exadts,' and his purſe | 


can afford; and where for a moderate ſum 
he may have what arms he: pleaſes, Ac- 
cordingly it is impoſſible to paſs through 
the city of London without ſeeing on the 
_ carriages of grocers, brewers, bricklayers, 
contractors, and cheeſe-mongers, as many 
| helmets, ſhields, and ſpears, as were in 


Godfrey's army at the ſiege of Jeruſalem. 


| There are indeed ſome mortified relifts and 

| deſcendants of Nobility who lament, as a 
grievous abuſe, that the carriages. which 
drag the awkward offspring and bloated gar- 

|  bage of the city to a ball or feaſt at the Man- 


fio-houſe thould de permitted to be as richly 


In; | H 4 blazoned 
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W much admired by the ignorant. 
: as thoſe which convey the moſt ncien anc md 
of courſe. the pureſt, blood of he realm t to 
St. James's. This no daubt is afflicting : 
to the pride: . of, a feu honou able perſons, 
both male and female, whole f clings may 
be the ſame, although their ſexes are 4 1 
: ferent; but, on the other hand, it ought. 
be conſidered, that all kind, of encourage- 
ment oö, be given to trade in this 
commercial. nation, and that the affliction. 
above mentioned is in ſome degree com- 
penſated by the innocent pleaſure which 
a flaming coat of arms , affords to the 
wives and daughters of. many reſpectable 
citizens, and to thoſe reſpectable citizens 
themſelves, who are more at a loſs bow 
to enjoy their fortune than they were ho v 
to acquire it. For it is well. known, that 
riches and enjoyment are not always coupled 
_ together; if they were, the Royal Exchange 


n been more mach thas. the PD 
moſt extenſive and beſt cultivated provinces - 

in the world; which, from the many anxi- 
ous and many -vacant countenances to be 


is very 1 art of - lth 0 
was ſome what of a rarity even in the Au- 
guſtan age, ſince Horace compliments his 
| n finds Albius Tibullus ge 


ap 


Di tibi ate, Ae Ow frond. 


To 8 a os partici ;pation of the en | 
joyments which heraldry affords to every 
Britiſh ſubject at a reaſonable price, ſeems 
equitable :) that it does afford. pleaſure to 
ſome, even after their age, conſcience, and 
conſtitution bave interdicted them from other 
pleaſures. abundance of Examples might be 
given, It may perhaps be thought excuſ- 
„ able 
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_ to "quoi" one e on account of i its  fingu- 
AR vente made a conſiderable fortune 
by the exerciſe of his profeſſion i in the capi- 
tal, a certain taylor retired to the province 
in Which he had been born, on purpoſe, as 
he himſelf declared, to enjoy otium cum-dig- = 
 nitate;; for this taylor had been ſeveral years | 
at a grammar Achool, and fill nme 
ſome ſentences of Latin. e e, e 
The coach in which he and his family 
arrived at the place of his reſidence in the 
country ſtood much in need. of being new- 
painted. His wife had given orders for 
this before they left London; but as he 
knew it would ſuffer by the Journey, he 
| begged that the painting might be poſtponed 
until the end of it: to which ſhe at laſt con- 
ſented, on his promiſing that inſtead of the 
cypher a coat of arms ſhould be the coach's 
ornament in future. | He choſe for a ereſt a 
large pair of ſciſſars expanded: gratitude, 
8 SS. 5 * Md 


he ſaid; dickat 
chief inſtrument of his fortune. For his 


the curate reſpecting ſome additional device 


(3) 
d this; becauſe they were the 


motto he choſe the words Vincere nut mori. 


On being told that theſe words might be 
1 thought more ſuitable to a ſoldier than to 


a man of his profeſſion; he ſaid that he be- 


longed to a military family; for his father 


bad been hautboy to a regiment, and that 
he himſelf, in his youth, had felt ſome 


| inclination for being a ſoldier, which he 


vas prevented from indulging by the un- 
expected breaking out of a war; nothing 


could be more ſuitable therefore than the 
motto he had choſen: and he gave orders 4 


to the painter accordingly. But when his 
wife underſtood what had been decided, ſhe 
declared that a mere ai; and motto was 


little better than a cypher, and would look 
{ ſcandalouſly naked, which was what ſhe 


or 


(8) 


or ornament to cover the nakedneſs, and 


remove the objection made by his wife. 


The curate, who was ſomewhat of a wag, | 
obſerved that although ſciſſars were made of 
cold iron as well as ſwords, yet ſome people 
might think that there was not a ſufficient | 
_ correſpondence between the creſt and the. 
motto: it would therefore be of importance 
to contrive ſuch ornaments. as. would link | 
them a little better together. The taylor 
acknowledged the juſtneſs of this obſerva- 
tion, but added, that he knew of none that 2 
would have that effect. ? 

lf you could aſſume ſupporters, ſaid hs 
curate, it might perhaps be eaſter done. I 

have no particular objection to ſupporters, 

rejoined the taylor, and I am ſure they 
would delight my wife. Would you chooſe 
men or beafts ? ſaid the curate. I think one 
of each would be beſt, anſwered the tay- 
lor : pray what beaſt would I you adviſe me 
to? 
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to? A lion by all means, ſaid the tet 
becauſe, being the moſt powerful beaſt of 
the foreſt, he ſuits with vincere in your 

motto. That he does to a hair! exclaimed 

5 the taylor; but, added he after muſing for 


ſome time, I cannot conceive what kind of 


man will ſuit with mori. A dead man to be 
ſure, ſaid the curate. on my conſcience 
chat is true! cried the taylor ; and it is ſo 
obvious that I wonder I did not hit on it 
| myſelf. The arms were ordered directly a ” 
pair of ſciſſars expanded, with a lion and a 
dead man ſupporting them. The taylors 
wife was delighted, as he had foretold; and 

great was the importance which ſwelled his 


own heart when he remarked the admira- 


tion with which the villagers contemplated 
dhe emblematic painting on his coach, or 


wehen the import of the motto was explain- 


ed to the gazing circle by the ſchoolmaſter 
or ſome other of equal learning · 
Why that diſdainful ſmile at the vanity 


( 110 ) 
of. this poor taylor? The ſtory is told of | 
yourſelf under another name. Let ſore; 
who ridicule his motto and lion, recollect; E 
how little their own vain. pretenſions; low 
purſuits, debaſing habits, and che whole deſ- 
- Picable tenor of their lives, accord with the 
emblems or mottos. of their coats of arms! : 
Let them remember that, if truth and be- I 
priety were: always obſerved in thoſe ara 
ticles, inſtead of lions, eagles, und other . 
noble animals, many of them would have | 
aſſes, hogs, ncht or dunghill cocks, for . 
their ſupporters: and let them alſo remem- 
ber, that the reſpect which is ſtill paid to 
ſome of them proceeds entirely from a re- 
gard to the memory of men that are dead. : 
It may be ſaid that this alſo is abſurd, s 
that every degree of eſteem or diſlike ſhould - 
depend on perſonal qualities ; that the ſon of 45 
Shakeſpeare might have been a fool, the ſort 
of Hampden a ſlave, and that a whole line 
of heroic anceſtry are no ſecurity againſt 7% 
= the 


A 
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the deſcendens's.being a coWwatd; and, ice 
 ver;/a, that the ſon of a Fool might be a firſt- 
rate genius 3 the fon of a flaviſh-lpitited fa- 
ther might he an intrepid aſſerter of liberty; 
and the deſcendant of a race of cowards 
might be a hero. This ſentiment, therefore, 
which. .transfers any portion of the reſpect 
or diſgrace due to the character of the father 
to the ſon is unreaſonable. It certainly i is ſo; 
but in this particular the prejudice j is. more 
powerful than our reaſon. It is not fo 
ſtrong. indeed in England as in Germany 15 
| with their ſixteen quarters, or as it was in 
France, 1 where a man of worth and charac- 
ter was. conſidered as Aifgraced, if his father 
or. brother was executed on a ſcaffold; but 
ſtiltits influence 1 is apparent. We ſee men 
every day, who live reſpected in ſociety on 
that fund of eſteem which was accumulated 
by their forefathers, although. they them - 
ſelves have not added one particle to it dur- 
ing the whole courſe of their lives ; and, 
-« be ib : what 


„ (rm) 
whatmuſt afford a candidmind more uneaſ | 


avoided on account of eee 
of their parents. This prejudice unqueſtion- „ 
'Þ ably i is to be ſurmounzed in this co intry ry 
but it requires time and continued effort $ 
for although every body admits that eſter 
and regard ought to depend entirely on per- 
ſonal qualities, yet even in this philoſophical 
iſland every body may obſerve that they” do 
not entirely, but are in ſome meaſure influ⸗ 
enced by other circumſtances.” The greateſt 
, philoſopher in the iſland feels elated when 
8 mention is made of the honourable conduct 
of his father, and will ſhrink with confulion 
at the moſt remote hint of his infamy. 
feeling pervades mankind, the wiſe as "wt 
as the fooliſh, and continues until death. 
Even the condemned houſebreake and thief 5 
at the place of execution Niete ſolicitude 


| | for the reputation of thoſe from whom he 
WF / 
= -_ | | 185 1 
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A cee point” declares with: his hft 
breath, that he was born af poor but boneft - 
may be to philoſophy, it ſeems friendly to 
virtue: but there are other prejudices re- 
ſpecting birth, of which the ſame cannot be 
ſaid, and ſome which are exceptions to that 

juſt mentioned ; for, if a ſuppoſed progeni- 
tor is of very high rank, it it removes in 4 
great meaſure the ſhame - hich the fon 
would otherwiſe feel at the recollection of 
the weakneſs or even wickedneſs of his cha- 
racter: for people are vain of being ſprung 
| from Kings and Princes, even although of 
the two perſons from whom they originally 
derive that diſtinction, all the world knows 
5 a one was a knave and the other a 
—. And people like to be of an old fa- 
wh rather than of a new, though no one 
perſon of the whole line has been diſtin- 
guiſhed for any praiſe · worthy quality. The 
known antiquity of a family alone, inde- 
vol. 11. 5 pendent 


4 


pendent of other cirt 


” - 
( 
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degree of reſpectability. This no doubt ig | 


greatly increaſed 'by> its oroduc ag .perſons 
of eminent talents. or virtues; but even 


when no examples of that kind can be . 
quoted in a family, that a certain degree 


of reſpect is due to its antiquity, ſeems 


agreeable to the general feelings and ſen- 


timents of ſociety in Europe: and the der 


gree of reſpect due to every gentleman's 
family in Great Britain and Ireland would 
be arranged and aſcert by the pre- 
vVailing ppipion of the gountry, founded on 
its antiquity. and on the merit and bril- 
liancy of the characters it had produced, 
vere all theſe conſiderations: left to their 


* own natural operation. But this is in ſome 


meaſure diſturbed by the unlimited power 


of the Crown to create Peers, which ſome- 


= = i. * # - I F *. 4 * „ 
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times has been exerted where the public 
opinion would not have directed it. The 


I of Ham den. the heroic charac- 
ter | 


a ws * 

ter of "Montroſe, the wictories of Madtbo- | 
rough, and the brilliant adminiſtration of 
Chatham, would have thrown avaſt ſhare 
of luſtre on their deſvendents, although no 
Peerage” had ever éxiſted. But when 2 
man of no merit, or perhaps of demerit, is 
by the il judged favour-of the Prince ereat- 
ed a. Peer, and raiſed to the higheſt rank of 
the Peerage, inſtances! of which are to be 
met with in the Britiſh hiſtory; then his fa- 
mily takes the precedence, and becomes 
more honourable, in one ſenſe of the word, 
than thoſe of all the Peers of the realm be- 
neath the rank of Duke. Or if an enter- 
prizing footman in any of the moſt ancient 
and honourable families of the three king- 
doms ſhould afterwards, abroad or at home, 
by means not very honourable, acquire an 
immenſe fortune, with the command of 
boroughs, and be created a Peer; his family 
inſtantly becomes more hanourable than 
wren of his maſt r. 

0 - 
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which greatly overbalance the circumſtan- 
ces here enumerated, and may on the whole 
be a very wiſe inſtitution ; but, without 


preſuming to give any opinion on that 


point, it ſeems evident that it in ſome degree 
counteracts the progreſſive courſe of impor- 
tance derived from the mere antiquity of 
family, and to diminiſh a prejudice which 
it has been ſuppoſed to augment, and againſt 
which poets have often directed their ſatire, | 


and SINE declaimed. 
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Plans 3 the Nobleſe — 8 8 
: Refhance al rombined and ineffeBual—En- 
deavour 10 deprive the National Aſſembly 
of the public Confidence Paper War—The 
ill Conduct of the French has injured the 
Cauſe of Freedom more than the Arguments 
of their Enemies—The Red Book—Miſun- 

_ derflans 7 between M. Necker and M. 

5 Camus—Power 7 Nr and War. : 


ws the 8 of the dannen 

which had been paſſed in a ſhort 
time by the National Aſſembly are conſt- 
dered; and how ſeverely ſo many power- 
ful claſſes of men muſt have, felt them- 
ſelves ſufferers by the new regulations; 


it ſeems ſurpriſing that they were not re- 
SY ' ſiſted 


(( 6 3) 


ſiſted with more vigour. It is wonderfol 


that the Clergy an, particular did not take 
the alarm ſooner than they did, and try by 


every means in their power to _—_ the 
calling of che States- General. t mi night 


have occurred to them, that in an ls : 


lous age their immenſe riches would be a 
temptation to'a ſet of men aſſeinbled for 
the purpoſe of clearing a vaſt load of debt; 
and willing to be at as little ' of he ex- 
petice | themſelves: as poſſible: but although 


tlie "Clergy might. naturally have expec- 
ted to be obliged to contribute a great 


deal, they could hardly dread being re- 


duced to ſuch ſcanty penſions. as are ot 


fufficiear to enable them to s ſuppott a decent 


All monaftic eſtabliſhments likewiſe were 
ſuppreſſed, the convent lands confiſcated ; 


the friars and nuns being gra MP Pr 8 
*derate ſtipends, with the privilege to the lat- 
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| «A a9 ) | 
ter to remain . t convents if they | 
: choſe. i 
The Parliaments 8 chat of Paris 
had, been long in the uſe of oppoſing the 
Sovereign, by refuſing or at leaſt delaying 
to, regiſter, his, edicts, and by the remon- 
ſtrangeg they publiſhed againſt them. The 
1 reſiſtance which they had often made, j join- 
ed to the bold ſpirit of ſome of their re- 
monſtrances, had no doubt prepared the 
public mind for ſome important change 3 
government, and haſtened the convocation 
of the States- General, which afterwards 5 
became the National Aſſembly. After this 
the Parliam ents little. thought that they 
ſhould be among the earlieſt victims of a 
reyolution which they had contributed ſo 
largely to found. Their indignation on 
this account rendered them much diſpoſed 
: to enter into any conſpiracy againſt 50 
new government. 
The mortifications which che whole body 
1 4 „ 
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ſome had been ſurpriſed i in a mom 


4. wv ) 
of the Nobleſſe had met with in a thouſand 


inſtances, their ſudden and complete loſs of 
importance, and the dread of approaching 


anarchy, began to make an alteration in the 
opinion of many even of thoſe who had been 
the moſt eager for. the ſummoning of the 
States-General. The facrifices into. which 
ment of 
enthuſiaſm, and which others had bodii 

prompted to make from a ſpirit of retalia 
tion, were repented of in the cool hours of. 
reflection, and were highly diſapproved of 
by many of the Nobleſſe in the provinces, 
who had favoured the Revolution at the be- 
ginning, from diſcontent with che Court, 
from a fear of the Baſtile, from a deſire of 
having the liberty of going out of the king- 
dom when they pleaſed, and other reaſons } 


but who now ſaw the torrent of demotracy 


bearing ſo ſtrongly againſt their whole body, 


that they willingly joined in any meaſures 


to 28 it, at the riſk of the ancient ſyſtem's 


being 


being re-eſtabliſhed, with l 10 grievances. 
1 2 ume Ware ul. ' combined, | 


ation of the any af ham, of 
opertyy and, above all, of religion, which 
e repre A as in * utmoſt danger 
all the powers nnn and kept we 
King himſelf in captivity . FRA. 
The ancient provincial wad were in 
es ſommoneg to aſſemble. Thoſe 
nd Dauphine actually met; and 
in the form of aſſembling in the latter the 
diſtinction of orders was obſerved. -Proteſts 
were taken by the States in ſeveral other 
provinces againſt the decree 8 to 
Church lands. Ys | 
The Chamber of Vacations at Rouen 
133 A ated 


various pla 


® 


Acted in a manner shi unbecom 


character of lawyers, and too like the prac- 
tices of petti· foggets. They apenly regiſtered 
the act ſuſpending their power, and /ecretly 
proteſted againſt what they nN and 
tranſmitted their proteſt to the e 1 
en eps l enn hocked. 
the. National: Aſcmbly'o of hi embed pond, 
action. The National Aſſembly, being highs 
ly irritated, were diſpoſed to the: utmoſt ſe- 
verity againſt the offenders. M. de Fronde- 
ville, who was both Preſident of the Parlia« 
ment ani alſd of the Chamber of Vacations, 
attempted to palliate their conduct, by de- 
proteſt was meant only as a mark of reſpecrt 
to his Majeſty; and, being conſcious that 
his aſſertion was not very credible, he at- 
tempted to move them by imploring b 
tears the clemency of the Aſſembly, :: 
All this would probably have been to 
„ little 


n e eee 
of Vacationsa and che: proceedings againft 
dem were Htopped wit [difficulty for 
many members eee eee 
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4 the — abe which ſuſpend- 
ed them:from- their functions; and when 
they had enjoyed the . which they 
imagined belonged to them for a conduct 
o ſpirited, they began to conſider how 
they would be: able to fupport it, and 
avert che indignation: of the. National Af- 
ſembly. It: would certainly have been 
more prudent in the Parliament of Metz to 
have made this reflection before they took 
the proteſt; but that method has at no 
period been very prevalent in France; and, 
2 1 | 1240 in 
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meth, the Duke of — anc 
as: well as thoſe of ti 
were n by the m. 


Anm * amid the ame which 
threatened them depended on the approba- 


= SO 126 3 
Gable vole in: general; and that the 
timĩd conduct of the Parliaments, ſo different 
Seesen e had tanks 


8 APY 8 "_ all Nn 
on the: Natianal Aſſembly would be vain * | 
people ; ; and, to have any hopes of effectinę 

a counter- revolution, that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to remove this, and give them an 
ill opinion of that hody. With this view 
a multitude of pamphlets were -publiſhed | 

daily ;againſt the conduct of the Aſſembly, 

pointing out the wickedneſs or folly of thei 
decrees, and turning the characters and per- 

ſons of the members into ridicule. 9 87 

This kind of attack was retarted wit 

=. Pe fame weapons; ands as at this time the 

6 = En | f 5 freedom 
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ants, it would be more po 


eee eee King and 
Queen were alſo libelled, with a malignity 
unequalled in any age or country. Sind 
es conflict at this period reſembled the 
ſkirmiſhes of ſlingers and light troops which 
poigichiderigi butter ief:aho;anclentagiice 
ſoon after the full-armed force on both fides 
ſhocked with each other.. 
As this paper war was not ee to 
— was extended to other nations; 
and as the Clergy of all nations were gene- 
rally the enemies of the French Revolu- 
tion; ĩt was imagined from the number and 
ability of ſo many ready-muſtered aſſail- 
erfully Fas | 


than defended. 


It is 5 unrerally . m however, 
that 
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dhe We moſt eloquent and moſt ſevere work 
againſt the Revolution that bas appeared, is 


p 
or a Frenehman. The writer alluded to 


has i in many parts of this performance diſ- 
played the imagination of a poet, and in 


ſome the foreſight: of a prophet; W 


work made more admirers than proſelytes. 
Men's political opinions it is generally 
dificul to ow ey 1 greatly influ- 


connections of blood or friendſhip, which 


on many minds make too deep an impreſ- 
ſion to be effaced by eloquence or reaſon- 
are alſo under ano- 


9 * 
, im. 1 


ing. Political 
ther influence, which is often too power- 


ful for eloquence and reaſoning, namely 
people's views of intereſt and ambition. 
At firſt ſight it may be imagined, that ſuch 
views could only affect their conduct, but 


not their real opinion ; but obſervation has 
taught 


ten, they had lite wore eff © on e 
Raban which ah: furniſh 1 mem- 
| bers, with ene that never — to 


© events, hw were W ned to give. 
cking conduct of certain een 

the progreſſive fermenta- 
tion of the French Revolution, were raiſed. 
ave. injured it more in the 


ö 

| nixdeafaraldes than all the vritings that 
appeared: againſt i . a 
ll. K „ 


ing, 66: el Ie 
Benevoletice, Chee! | 
rity, Candour, Friendſhip, | and; Love, when 
perſonified by the imagination, move hand 
in hand with Freedom, like the attendants | 
of Aurora in Guide's picture. But the 
n above mentioned have done Helv in 
to evils GA ne, Cruel 
ty, Envy, Rancour, Suſpicion, Hypoeriſy, 
Fraud, and Miſery: ſo that the very name 
of Liberty, according to a ſtrong alluſion of 
eue a makes the ſame imp eſſion on 
ſome people that water does on ihoſe 
| afflicted with the hydrophobia. 

And, what is equally to be A che 
conduct of thoſe ſame wretches who: dif- 
| graced the cauſe of liberty has rendered 
globmy form of deſpotiſm leſs terrible, Sd 
the debaſing expteſſions of fervility: leſs 
diſguſting, even to hols: who formerly 
: | dreaded 
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reſidence at Paris, a book w. 
notice, Which immediately excited more 
attention than any other. It was called 
the Red Bock; and contained a, regiſter 
of all the penſions, donations,” ant: every 

kind of expenditure of the public. money | 
by the Court for the laſt twenty years. A 
Committee had been appointed by the Aſ- 
ſembly to make enquiry into this expendi- 
ture. The Committee had heard of this Red 
Book. They required of M. Necker that 


it ſhould be communicated to them, as ne- 


0 
and abhotred them O's all N ee 


Soon after t xe "Royal Family began their 


as brou ght into 


ceſſary to enable them to make an accurate 


report to the Aﬀembly. The King expreſ- 
fed his reluctance to this, that the profuſion | 


of his grandfather might not be expoſed to 


the eyes of the public. There were certain 
articles of a later date which, no doubt, he 


was equally anxious { ſhould remain conceal- 


ed. 'To remove thoſe diſkiculties, M. Ca- 
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mus, the Preſident of the Committee, wrote 
to M. Necker: 


N II ne s 'agit- pas de FO pour o fer: 


vir E aliment à une vaine curioſits, des de- | 
tails dont la publicits,pourroit faire quelque | 


peine au Roi. Penetres, comme toute TAR 
ſembleée, des ſentimens du plus profond re- 
ſpect pour un Prince qui fait le bonheur de L 


ſon peuple, les membres du Comite met- 
tront toujours beaucoup de reſerve. dans tes 
operations qui l intereſſeront; 3 mais il et in 
diſpenſable que quelques uns des ſes mem- 


bres puiſſent declarer a I Aſſemblee qu'ils« ont 


vu ce livre, et qu ils ont pris les. notes neceſ< 


| ſaires au travail qui leur a <tE confie*,” 7 


M. Necker | 


* There u intention of divulging An Medes 
that might give. uneafineſs te the King; the publica- 
tion of which could ſerve no purpoſe but that of grati- 


 fying idle curioſity, Penetrated, like the whole Aſſem- 


bly, with ſentiments of profound reſpect for a Prince 
who promotes the happineſs of his people, the Commit 
tee will always conduct themſelves with delicacy in 
whatever concerns him: my” it is neceſſary that ſome 

* 


A 
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4 k et Nrendhiided the Commiſſioners 
| of the Committee of theſe Lcoteitions in the . 
Preſident's letter, and added that it was in 
conſequence of chem that the King confided 4 
5 wy regilter i into their hand. 
M. Necker muſt have been N ſur- 

priſed when he found a few days after that 
_ the Red Bock was publiſhed, without the 
King's conſent chan without a decree of the 

„ ee en 
II M. Necker bad eilig to be dap. 
M. Camus had ſome reaſon to be aſhamed. 
N othing, however; can be a ſtronger proof 5 
that he was not, than the anſwer he made 
to M. Necker, when he was aſked how he 
could allow the book to be publiſhed, after 
the letter he had written, and without per- 
miſſion either from the King or the Aſſem- 
5 Nous ſommes ſurs de n etre pas deſ- 
e 8 par l' Aſſem- 


- 
* ++ 4s 4 . : 
* 2 : 


e ſhould be enabled to e in 40 Aﬀſernbly, 
that they have ſeen the book in queſtion, and that they 
7 n hems notes reſpeQing the buſineſs which * been 
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aſſerted and believed that he had, with ad- 
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( 134 * 
blee ; quant an Roi, nous ne ſommes pay" fe 
repreſentaris *. * IF. + REY: . & ES 
Many 2 of this regie were er le ; 
lated to excite clamours againſt the Court; 


none more than that which related to the 


Kings younger brother, the Count Ar- 
tois ; according- to which this Prince had re- T 
ceived from the public. treaſury, during the 


ſhort adminiſtration of M. Calonne, above 


a million ſterling. The Count 8 debts 
amdunted to nearly as much; whit could 
not be imputed to M. Calonne, for it was 


mirable generoſity, urged the King to Pay 
them all, and. as pad e een this 
cogent reaſon,” that their ſpeedy payment Z 
was of e ee u the Friger's n 


Aer 


If it were * e itt ee 


Princes very feldom have e it might 


* We are certain . not be dif. 
approved of by the Aſſembly: as for the & Ling en 
not his repreſentatives.” TD Soto” FI ASAT 


rogers wa man of 1 
hat thu Th reſpect and be. 


It will not be thought extandinary tha 
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8 that no one repreſented to 
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ſeem, ſurpriſi 
the. Comte d 'Artois how exceadingly, ger 
litic his profuſion was at a period the 
banane, burdened wi ith ma, when 
ral diſcontent; preyailed in the na- 
ly when it might with equal 
VE,9088 FHR en ed, how infinitely 
coming it makin Hs OT n 
mens, of his 9x) ence i | 
it an nem. burden on a nation. 
d. And ſuch re re- 
is high rank ought 
* ſmaller ſacriſice ihan to any other 
e all eſſential pleaſures and 
would continue to emioy, 


4 2 » 7 2 
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r$ ene þ to purchaſe b 2 e and 
ce, his high birth ſecured 


1 akin hs: ne! 


none ſely 
to the merit of the penſic r that, in th. 
opinion of ſeveral, thoſe who had the largeſt | 


* 
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were often ne leaſt deſerving; but t 
were reaſons aſſigned for ſome which wilt 
- ſeem ſingular even to thoſe who'are 550 ac 
quainted with the manner in : 25 ich 
rew-ards are general diſtribute 
Harly' one which was aj 
man, becauſe he had bee 
part of his revenues t 
debts ſhould be paid; at 
were pero on dais un v 


R 
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penſions to perform. 
had "retired. This, it was: thought, ras 


| which the inhabitants' ow Paris bad previ- 
ou fly purchaſed at the door of the theatre. 
Eighteen millions of -livres were diſtributed 
in penſions among the military. This ſum 
appeared ſo enormous to one perſon, that he 
Aan chat Aeauhder might have pen- 
„ ſioned 


i | him i in che 
conqueſt "gi the. won d at no greater e 
pence. Upon che whole, however, this' at- 
ticle e leſs diſapproved of than "ot ets, 
adignation was higheſt againſt certair 
urtiers who never ſerved in the arm es 
certain favourites of both ſexes who, 
previous to the publication of tlie per er, 
were the objects of popular odium. ea] 
Many other obſervations were made in 
the National Aﬀembly, 'when this buſineſs 
of che * penſioners was brought forw-ard, 
which mu have been mortifying. to thoſe 
of them Who were preſent. eee 
elt is moſt hard,“ ſaid one member, 
hat thoſe who are barely able to provide 
their families with the neceſſaries of life 
ſhould be obliged to contribute to the ſuper- 
fuities of idle courtiers.” 25 What renders | 
it more intolerable,” obſerved another, is, 
that thoſe who live at the expence of the 
people look upon them with diſdain; they 
conlider them as an inferior race of beings, 
N e 6 created 


they. conſider themſelves as been $ rig at | 
to een without Fi 


boat men, Forth eee no hes macs 3 
were entirely uſeleſs to the State, they call 
having anceftry and ; 1: this 1 founded 3 
their claim for penſions,” They hold 

down their heads,” ſaid. a third, be When 

. their penſions are mention they all 
ſhew their faces again when, hs are to be 

paid.” A fourth ſaid, There are but two 
juſt titles to any ſuccour of this kind from 
= the State; one is, ſervices rendered to the | 

= country; and the other is unmerited pover- 

; and the time, it is to be hoped, ap- 
| proaches, when, without thoſe two unite 
no man will accept of a penſion from Go- 

vernment who would refuſe an alm. 
The total liſt of penſions . amounted. to 

about 34,000,000 of livres. This afforded 

a fruitful theme of declamation againſt the 


Rn and Courier. There were mem- 
bers, 


75 0 439 ) 
„ however, who had the courage to op- | 
ic the popular torrent da this occaſion. 
ie Abbe Maury aſſerted that the amount 
| was not ſurpriſing, conſidering the. immenſe 
armies and fleets. which France was obliged 
to maintain, where ſuch numbers of wound- 
ed and ſuperannuated officers retired from 
the ſervice were to be provided for. | oy It i 18 
worthy,” continued * of a great nation 
like France to take generous care of its de- 
fenders : the Aſſembly ought. not narrowly 
to examine what thoſe brave men have coſt | 
their country: thoſe brave men did not e cal- | 
culate what the ſervice of their country | 


would colt them. | Do not, therefore, give. 
9 them. reaſon. to regret. that they placed con- 
fidence in the generoſity. of the covnny 
they ſeryed.” i 5 

The Duke of Liancourt obſerved, 99 35 
2 of all the reſources which the neceſſities of 


| _ the State obliged them to adopt, the moſt 


painful x was a reduclion of the rewards be- 


armed on merit, and eſpecially « the merits 
of 
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of men of that profeſſion, among whom 
the contempt of death was ſo general, that 
it was ſearcely cenſidered by. them as a 
| . 8 55 
Theſe and ſimilar 0 prevented 5 
the violent reductions at firſt propoſed ; and 
a plan was finally adopted, more conform- 
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able to juſtice as well as humanity : for i it 
was juſtly remarked, that even abuſes of 
3, long ſtanding cannot be overſet at once 
without injuſtice; and, however lightly 
ſuch things are ſpoken of by thoſe who 
are not to be perſonally affected by them, 
every plan for the relief of the public, 15 
at the expence of any one claſs of the com- 
munity, is an act of cruelty; ; becauſe the 
injury done to the ſufferers is moſt exqui- 
ſitely felt; whereas the benefit received, be- 
ing ſpread over the whole nation, 1s. hardly 
pond by any particular. citizen. 1 5 
In conſequence of the condudt above men- | 
tioned on the part of Camus, a breach took 
place between him and M. Necker ; and the 
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popularity of the latter declined from chat 
moment. The reverſe would have happened | 
in England: Camus would have loſt popula- : 
rity, and M. Necker would not; becauſe, 
although he was in ſome meaſure duped in 
this negotiation, his character for fair deal- 
ing and integrity was not touched. And 
in England the reputation of ſerupulous | 
honeſty is not only neceſſary for maintain ; 
ing public confidence and popularity, but it 
is almoſt ſufficient of itſelf without any ta- 
ent beſides; whereas in France, honeſty 
_ excluſively taken is not in ſuch high eſti- 
mation. What is the reaſon of this ? A 
Frenchman would ſay, perhaps, Becauſe it 
is more common; but this ſolution would 
| not be thought ſatisfactory in England. It 
s poſſibly owing to the French putting a : 
greater eſtimation on certain glittering qua- 
Uities which they themſelves Poſſeſs in a 
higher degree than their neighbours ; each 
being prejuc judiced in favour of the ſtaple com- 
5 modity of his own country; as an Engliſh 
n pn W beer to o Burgundy, 
and 


— 
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al" a French | pot denen to frong 
At this time there was {bind appearance 
of a rupture between Great Britain and 
Spain; and the Miniſter laid before the 
National Aſſembly the preparations which 


the King thought expedient, and the pre- 
cautions he had taken on that occaſion. 


This information gave rife td various dif- 
cuſfions, and at laſt brought on a debate on : 
the important queſtion, into whoſe hands | 
the nation ought to entruſt the | power of 
make war. or peace. 5 
One party were for placing it in the 
hands of the King, and another in the Na- 
tional Aſſetibly. There was nothing very | 
new in the arguments uſed by either. 
| . Thoſe who ſupported the firſt opinion urged. 
| the example of Great Britain, which enjoy- 
ed all the advantages of promptitude and 
ſeerecy that were attendant on this prero- 
.gative's belonging to the King, and was 
protected from the inconveniences by the 


privilege which the Parliament retained of 
| OT | 


1 
2 
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refuling the ſubſidies. They at the ſame 
time hinted at the immediate noceſſity of 
augmenting their fleet, and taking meaſures 
for protecting their colohies againſt the als 
tempts of England. e ads 2 
| The other party ſpoke with. contempt of 
the vaunted precaution of refuſing ſubſidies, 
which, they ſaid, like many other articles 
in the Britiſh Conftitution, was more 
beneficlal in appearance than in reality; 
becauſe this controul, although it might 
force the King to make a diſadvantageous 
peace, did not prevent an .impolitic or 
unjuſt wat, which, when once declared, 
muſt be carried on for ſome time at all 
| events; chat to refuſe ſubſidies during a war 
would be refuſing to allow the nation to 
defend itſelf, and decreeing that all its in- 
' habitants and property ſhould . be ſubmitted 

to the power of an enemy: of courſe ſubſi- 
: . dies never could be refuſed. At the ſame 
time they affert, that the Britiſh nation was 
too magnanimous, and too ber lovers of 
5 1 
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| Uberty, to. attack France at a time When, | 
after the example which I England had: given, 5 
| ſhe was ſtruggling to eſtabliſh a free Go.. 
vernment; that, however agr cable. that. 5 
might be to the ſelfiſh Polier of ſome. other > 

nations, it was. repugnant to the generous A 
character of the Engliſh, whoſe love of ge- 
neral freedom ſurmounted all narrow views 
of intereſt and of ancient prejudices. 5 
This queſtion, „ like every other wy any 
| ;mportance that came before the Aſſembly, A 
Was diſcuſſed i in every public garden, ftreet, | 
"hy houſe, tavern, and private family i in 
The public opinion, pronounced by. 
te Kati voice of a heated and tumultuous 
| majority, againſt this right being placed in 4 
the Executive Power; ; and the liberty of 5 
free diſcuſſion, the liberty of the preſs, . and 5 
that general liberty which was then enjoy- 
ed in France, had already produced one of | 
the worſt effects of ſlavery, namely, render- ; 
ing it dangerous for individuals to uſe the 


ere, aid 10 be ee by expreſſing 55 
i their 
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genuine opinions, when they were 
contrary to that which prevailed among the 
people. Thoſe who ſpoke in the National 
Aſſembly in favour of the King's preroga- 
tive, on this occaſion, were not only expoſed 
to the clamorous: inſults of the people as 
they went to and returned from it, but they 
were obliged to uſe addreſs. at the begin- 
ning of their ſpeeches to engage the audi- 
ence to allow them quietly to proceed. It 
had been propoſed that a manifeſto or de- 
 claration ſhould be made by the Aſſembly 
| to all the nations in Europe, that France ; 
was determined againſt all augmentation of 
territory; never to attack her neighbours, 


nor to wage any war unleſs forced to it in 
ſelf-defence, and for the purpoſe. of repel- 
ling aggreſſion. It was aſſerted that this 
declaration would. prevent their being at- 
tacked by Great Britain or any of the 
neighbouring nations; of courſe, that there 
was no need of aſſigning the prerogative of 

* IL: declaring 
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declaring war to the Executive rather fas 
the Legiflative-Power, on account- of the 
ſuperior ſecrecy of the former; ſince, if they 
had no n. there would be no need of 
_ ET BLAST: 8 (043 

MM. Malouet, who ſpoke with uncommon 
penetration in favour of the royal preroga- 
tive on this occaſion, obſerved, « that fimi- 
lar profeſſions had often been made by other 
Powers; and therefore, however much he 
approved of the manifeſto which was pro- 
poſed, he had great doubts of its being re- 
lied on by the other Powers of Europe as 
a ſecurity for the continuation of the pacific 
conduct of France. He obſerved, that we 
were informed by hiſtory, that free States 
were as liable to make wars of ambition as 
the moſt defpotic: He aſſerted, that the 
; only Power in Europe who during the pre- 
ſent century had made no wars but of a a de- 
fenſive nature was the Grand Signior; 


that the * of *. ſince the year 
1688 
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1668 had. never begun a Gngle war but! in 
conſequence of the declared wiſhes of the 
nation ; and in ſome inſtances the inclina« 


ion of the King and his Miniſters for the | 


continuation of peace was reluctantly bro- 
ken on account of the clamour of the mer- 
chants for war: that though it was true that 


; the late American war was put an end to 
by a-ygte of the Houſe of Commons, it 


was equally true that i it had been begun in 
conſequence: of an act of Parliament to 
which the Americans refuſed to ſubmit. 


He added, that France had not entered into 
the late American war in obedience to 


the will of the King, though he was then 
abſolute; but in conſequence of the Mini- 
ſter's being puſhed to it by the general wiſh 
of the people. And on the whole he 


concluded, that as it was clear that, lince 


the -Roman republic until the moment he 
was ſpeaking, free States were as fond of 


* as deſpotic ones, and ſubjects as eager 


L 2 ": 
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for it as their Sovereigns, very little be- 
 nefit was to be — from the e 
manifeſto. as 
This conſideration, that a diſpoſition is 
war has exiſted in all nations and in every 
form of government, notwithſtanding of all 
mankind being convinced tHat war is a loſ- 
ing game even to conquerors, inclines ſome | 
people to think that man is by nature. a 
bling animal, who takes pleaſure in war 
for its own ſake. If this be the caſe, we 
need not. be ſurpriſed that all the reaſon- 
ings of philoſophers and all the ſermons of 
preachers againſt it have had no more effect 
than the ſame means) when employed to 
convince men of the hurtful tendency of 
ſome of their other pleaſures, and to Per- 
ſuade them to relinquiſh them. 
As Mirabeau generally took the popular 
fide of a queſtion, and Malouet that which his 
underſtanding approved without regarding 
whether it was popular or not, they were 
often 
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often in oppoſition to each other. On theo OC- i 
caſion above mentioned, however, Mirabeau 
| joined Malouet, aſſiſted him againſt the tor- 
rent of Pre} judice, and with manly eloquence 

unfolded the miſchief which he was per- 
ſuaded would ariſe from depriving the exe- 
cutive power of the prerogatives of declaring 
war and making peace. : They were, after 
all, obliged to acquieſce i in a kind of middle 
plan, Propoſed by M. Alexander Lameth; 
which, after being amended by M. Freteau 
and M. Deſmeunier, was decreed i in the fol- 
lowing words ; * Le droit de la paix et de la 
guerre appartient a la Nation : la guerre ne 
pourra tre decidee que par un, decret du 
Corps Legiſlatif, qui ſera rendu fur la pro- 
poſition formelle et neceſſaire du Roi, et 
enſuite ſanctionnè par ſa Majefts * HEE 
„„ As 
The right of declaring war and concluding peace 
belongs to the Nation : war cannot be decided on but 


by a decree of the Legiſlative Body, in conſequence 
Ly | of 
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As this decree left to the King the prero- 
gative of announcing | to the National Af. 


ſembly the neceſſity of war and peace, 
vrhich could not be at all deliberated on by 1 


them until he laid it before them 3 and as, 
after the government came to be in ſome 


degree ſettled, it was naturally ſuppoſed 
that his Majeſty would have. conſiderable 
| influence on the deciſion of the queſtion ; * 


thoſe who ſupported the royal Preroga- 


| tive were not fo completely defeated. on 


this occaſion as the Populace. imagined ; 
who, as ſoon as the decree was Paſſed, ce» 


lebrated i it as a victory with all their uſual 


demonſtrations of j Joy. Some thought the 
joy ridiculous, and conſidered. thoſe as a 


| parcel of dupes who looked on. this ab a 
triumph. 


Without examining whether the popular 


of a formal and neceſſary 1 made to them | 
* the ing, which muſt he. pail anQioned by 


party 


party had gained a victory or not, we can- 
not think the people were duped who re- 
joiced as if they had; for, as the only en- 
- joyment which the people of any nation 
derive from the moſt indiſputed victories 
they ever obtain, confi its in the exultation, 
illumination, and. intoxication. of a public 
rejoicing, it does not ſeem ta be! in L judged 
in them to ſecure theſe at all events. 3 
Even the Engliſh people, chough not ſo 
apt. as the French to be thrown, into tranſ- 
ports of j joy, are ſenſible of this, and never 
allow any thing that can be conſtrued into 
a victory to eſcape without a public rejoi- 
eing. And as real victories have not occur- 
red of late ſo often as could be wiſhe 
ſuch an account has ſometimes been given 
of defeats that they paſſed for victories, and 
made the people rejoice, who can blame the 
fabricators of ſo benevolent a fraud? 
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Portal 5 the Ceremony 75 the Conf 
 deration. — Duke of Orleans returns to Pa. 
 ris—Offence taken at the Manner of di ri. 
 buting 7. ichets —Ceremony . —Fealouſy and 
* Mifunderflandin mg. between the Officers of 
Ihe Troops of the Line and the National 
Guards. —An Vi furreftion at Nanty.— 
MN. 'de Bouille ordered; 70 march to that Town. 
| Heroic Action fa young Officer. —Dread- 
fu Scene of S, lang bier. —Efet it 1 
at / the 0 vn rol wm 
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ITH a view to- "ROSE a deep _ 
laſting impreſſion on the public 

aki and to connect the Revolution with 
agreeable, magnificent and religious ſenti - 
ments, a great public ceremony had been 
in preparation for ſome time. On this oc- 
caſion the King, the National Aſſembly and 
If | the 
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che People were to take an oath to maintain 

the cauſe of Liberty and the Conſtitution, 

of which the chief articles were * 

known. e 
Another reaſon for this- ceremony was, 


7 that thoſe provinces which had enjoyed pe- 


euliar privileges were ſuppoſed to be irritated 
at their being deprived of them, and in 
hopes of having them reſtored provided the 
new diviſion of France into departments 
could be overſet; it was therefore thou ght 
that ſo remarkable a ceremony, being per- 
formed in each ſeparate department, would 
mark the diviſion with force in the minds 
of the people -' while making them all take 
-the oaths to maintain the Conftitution, of 
which the diviſion into departments was an 
article, would render them averſe to any 
Wm that gee be made to alter that ar- 


The 125 of july 1790, on account of 
its * the ans of the king of 
the 


0). 
the Baſtile, was fixed upon for the day of 
this ceremony, and the extenſive plain of 
the Champ-de-Mars for the place in which 
it was to be celebrated. It was thought ex- 
pedient to ſhape the ground into an amphi- 
theatre of ſuch prodigious extent as ſhould 
admit the multitude who were to be ſpecta- 
tors of, or, according to the F rench . 
to aſſiſt at, the ceremony. g. 

Expectation was wound up to a height 
that attracted numbers not only from the 
diſtant provinces of France, but ſtrangers 
from many other countries of Europe ; 
among others the Duke of Orleans, to 
whom a ſpectacle of this kind was a matter 
of the firſt importance. The idea of being 
| abſent from fuch an exhibition. becoming 

infupportable, he wrote a letter to the Pre- 
fident, which was read in the National Aſ- 
. ſembly, announcing that, the object of his 
miſſion to England being now ended, he had 
informed the King of his intention to re- 

| turn 
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turn—that he had thought it proper to give 
the Aſſembly the ſame notice—adding that, 
if they ſhould not think it neceſſary to deli- 
berate on the ſubject, he ſhould conſider that 
as a permiſſion for him to return. The Af 
ſembly threw their eyes on M. La Fayette; 
but although he had privately uſed means to 
prevent the Duke from this ſtep, he did not 
think proper to oppoſe it openly, and there- - 
fore he declared that the reaſons which had 
rendered the Duke's abſence from France 

expedient did not any longer exiſt. 

The partiſans of the Duke of Orleans 
had been for ſome time prefling | him to re- 
turn, and were prepared to raife an outcry 
if it ſhould be reſiſted : the Court therefore 
declined any conteſt which might be attended 
with more troublefome conſequences than 
could reſult from the Duke's preſence, eſpe- 
f cially as his popularity was conſiderably 
diminiſhed; and. many believed that the 


warrack he ſhewed for returning had no 5 


* motive 


. 
motive more profound or dangerous chan 
his paſſion for ſeeing a fine how. No ob- 
jection being made, the Aſſembly paſſed to 
the order of the day, which was conſtrued 
into a permiſſion for his returning to Paris, 
and he returned accordingly. | e Ws 

But the formation of the amphitheatre 
| for the Confederation being a work of im- 
menſe labour, the Pariſians began to be 
afraid, a month or three weeks previous to 
the 14th of July, that it would not be 
ready ſo ſoon. The inhabitants of Vienna or 
London might bave been conſoled under the 
apprehenſion of a ſimilar misfortune by the 
reflexion, that, if it ſhould not be ready by 
the 14th of July, it would by the 14th of 
Auguſt: but ſuch a conſideration afforded 
no comfort to the Pariſians, they loſt all 
patience at the-bare mention of it ; it was 
like telling a conipany of children, when a 
feaſt of fruit and ſweetmeats is ready to 
be ſerved up to them, that they ſhould have 
| them 
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them on ſome future day. To prevent ſo 
dreadful a calamity, ſome of the moſt za · 

lous citizens offered their gratuitous labour 
to accelerate the work; the applauſe they 
met with excited others to follow their ex- 
ample; and in a ſhort time the ſame deſire 
glowed in every breaſt, of both ſexes, every 
| condition, and all ages. The field of the 
| Confederation became the only place of pub- 
lic reſort : all amuſements and employments 
were neglected for thoſe of wielding the 
ſpade and the pick-· axe. and the moſt diſſi- 
pated town in the world became at once the 
moſt laborious. 


Every diſtrict and corporation marſhalled 
the volunteers belonging to them under 


their reſpeQive banners, and marched them 


daily to the field. Various clubs, ſocieties, 
and aſſociations, in fancy dreſſes ſuitable to 
the work they were to be employed in, went | 
alſo in proceſſion, preceded by muſicians. 
Individuals i in all tuations 1 in life, and of all 
Lb: religious 


F 
religious perſuaſions, Jews as well as Chtif | 
tians, ſoldiers and prieſts, ſallors and monks, 
judges and dancitig-maſters, - bankers and 
beggars, poets, advocates, painters, actors, 
and tradeſmen of every kind were ſeen 
working cordially together. There was 2s 
great a confuſion of profeſſions and trades 
at the forming of this ſame amphitheatre, 
as there was of tongues at the rearing of the 


tower of Babel—but the firſt, inftead of 
preventing, promoted the work. Young 
women alſo of every denomination wete 
daily ſeen tripping to the field with their 
' gowns tucked, and belts of the national rib- 
Bon around their waiſts. There the lover 
wrought by the fide of his miſtreſs, enli- 
vened by her ſmiles, and nd encoutaged by the | 
tune of Ca ira. 
The day of ſuch vaſt expectation at + aſt 
arrived: the amphitheatre was forined with 
the altar i in the middle, the thro ne of the 


King, a magnificent pavilion and commo- 
| dious 
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dlous ſeats for the Queen and Royal Family, 
and the triumphal arches through which 
the various proceffions were to paſs, were 
finiſhed only. two hours before the proceſ- 
ſions began 

At day-break the citizens gi to Hock 
to the amphitheatre, which, it was ſaid, was 
of ſufficient extent to contain above . 
hundred thouſand. 

On the preceding night ſome of FE diſ- 
tricts had diſtributed tickets of admiſſion to 
the wives and daughters of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed or moſt favoured citizens; ; and no 
: leſs than four thouſand of the National 
Guards were ordered on * at the Field 
of Confederation. L ag 

This produced diſcontent and murmurs. 
It was ſaid that all the citizens had an equal 
claim to a place in the amphitheatre; that 
thoſe who went firſt had a right to their 
Choice of every place, except fuch as were, 


deſtined for the perſons in ſome public 
b office; 
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2 religious perſuaſions, Jews as well as Cheiſe 
tians, ſoldiers and prieſts, ſailors'atd monks, 
| Judges and dancing- maſters, bankers and 
beggars, poets, advocates, painters, actors, 
and tradeſmen of every kind 'were ſeen 
working cordially together. There was as 
great a confuſion of profeſſions and trades 
at the formin g of this ſame amphitheatre, 


as there was of tongues at the rearing of the 


tower of Babel—but the firſt, inſtead of 
preventing, promoted the work. Young | 
women alſo of every denomination wete 
daily ſeen tripping to the field with their 
gowns tucked, and belts of the national rib= | 
don around their waiſts. There the lover 
: wrought by the fide of his miſtreſs, enli- 
vened by her ſmiles, and TE) we the | 
tune of Ca ira. 

The day of fuk vaſt expeRation'at laſt 
arrived: the amphitheatre was formed with 
the altar i in the middle, the throne of the 


King, a magnificent pavilion and commo- 
| dious 
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dious ſeats for the Queen and Royal Family, 


and the triumphal arches through which 


the various proceſſions were to paſs, were 
finiſhed only two hours before the proces 
ſions began. | 

At day-break the citizens SON to flock | 
to the amphitheatre, which, it was faid, was 
of ſufficient extent to contain above three 
hundred thouſand. 

On the preceding night ſome of the diſ- 
tricts had diſtributed tickets of admiſſion to 
the wives and daughters of the moſt diſtin- 

guiſhed or moſt favoured citizens; and no 

- leſs than four thouſand of the National 
Guards were ordered on duty at the Field 
of Confederation. 

This produced diſcontent and murmurs. 
10 was ſald that all the citizens had an equal 
claim to a place in the amphitheatre ; that 
thoſe who went firſt had a right to their 
choice of every place, except fuch as were 


deſtined for the perſons in ſome public 


office; ; 
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office ; and the Guards appointed on ſervice 
at the. Champ- de- Mars declared, that they 
| would not oppoſe the entrance of a any citi- 


zen whether he had a ticket or not. 


When theſe declarations were known, 
the Municipality thought proper to order it 
to be proclaimed in the middle of the night 
of the 13th, that the tickets which had been 


diſtributed were entirely uſeleſs; which 


made great numbers reſort to the amphi- ; 


theatre by break of day; and the Guards, 
inſtead of oppoſing their entrance, endea- 
voured to amuſe them during the long in- 
terval till the ceremony ſhould begin, by 
military evolutions and dancin 8 the Car 
magnole on the plain. £ 


The great proceſſion conſiſted of a nd | 


of muſic, a body of the National Guards, 
cavalry as well as infantry, led by M. La 


Fayette, and followed by the electors of the 


_ city. of Paris the principal members of the 


Municypality—the Deputies to the National 


Aſſembly 


4a 


been Hvided—a ene FRE the +7 a 
and fleet, headed by two Marſhals of France 
Dane Deputies from the other half of the 
sand a body of horſe — | foot | 
belonging to the National Guards, 
band of muſic, cloſed the. ay . which 
red more ſplendid by the banners 
| belonging to the various claſſes of which it 
ompoſed, and by the martial airs which 
were played in the intervals between the 
univerſal exclamation of ue la Nation! 5 
which from time to tinte pierced the air. 
The different bodies which formed the 
proceſſion had particular Places aſſigned to 
them; Thoſe for the members of the Na. 
tional Aſſembly were to the nein and left 
of the King's thro gn. „ 
To hundred Pats e een 
of white: linen b 
red ribbons, tod on 6 
„ M 
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altar, which had been raiſed for the purpoſe 
of adminiſtering the oath, for which func- 
tion the Committee of the Commune ap- 
pointed the Biſhop of Autun, a man of ta- 
lents, and of one of the moſt ancient fa- 
milies in France, and a zealous Fee of 
the Revolution. | | | 

When he was about to celebrate the maſs 
which preceded the pronunciation of the 
oath, the ſky became obſcure with clouds; 

a ſtorm of wind took place, and was fol- 
lowed by a deluge of rain. In the brighteſt 
period of the Roman republic, this would 
have put an end to the ceremony; and even 
on the preſent occaſion it was differently 
interpreted. The enemies of the Revolu- 
tion whiſpered, that it was an indication that. 
Heaven was diſpleaſed at what was going 
on; but others declared that, if Heaven 
was diſpleaſed, i it could only be at the num- 
ber of eriſtocrates, who by their preſence 
profaned the ceremony. This interpreta- 

tion 


1 


63 - 
tion would have gained more credit if the 
ariſtocrates only had | been drenched i in the 
rain. 

The Biſhop proceeded to the celebration | 
of the maſs without any regard to the ſtorm; 
after which he pronounced a benediction 
on: the Oriflamme or Royal Standard of 

France, and on the elghty· three banners of 
che departments which wayed around it 
immediately before the altar. TIRE 
' Conſidering how much pains had been 
taken, particularly by ſome of the chief pro- 

-moters of the Revolution, to eradicate teli- 
gious ſentiments from the minds of the 
French people, it ſeems ſurpriſing that fo 
many religious acts were interwoven with 


this ceremony. One part of this conduct 


preeluded the effect that ſeems to have been 
expected from the other, and was as pre- 
: poſterous as that Monk's reaſoning whoz 
preaching on the good produced by religion 
in the world, ſaid, © Enfin, mes amis; nous 
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venons du neant, neus rentrons dans fe 


| neant z mais la religion conſole de. tout *. * 


The King had been appointed, for that 
day only, ſupreme and abſolute commander 
of all the National G uards in France. He 
named M. La Fayette as his delegate to per- 
form the functions; ſo that La Fayette was 
for this day not only Commander in Chief 
of the National Guards of Paris, but High 


dom, which probably was a greater num- 
ber than ever had been in any kingdom | in 
the world before. 

M. La Fayette, as theis repreſentative, | 


took the oath firſt. When he left the bot- 
tom of the throne. where he had hitherto 


food, and moved towards the altar for that 
purpole, the trumpets began to ſound; a 
vaſt band of martial muſic continued to 


* In ſhort, my friends, we come from nothing ; we 
are to return to annihilation ; ; but religion is a comfort 


in all caſes, 


play 


6265) 

play while he aſcended the eps of the altar. 
In the view of the multitude who filled this 
immenſe circus around, he laid the point of 
his ſword upon the bible which was on the 
table of the altar, and raiſing bis other hand 
towards the ſky, the muſic eaſel; an uni- 
verſal ſtillneſs enſued; and he pronounced, 

Nous jurons d' etre à jamais fideles à la Na- 
tion, à la Loi, et au Roi; de maintenir, de 
tout ndtre pouvoir, la Conſtitution decrette 
par ! Aſſemblee Nationale, et acceptte par le 
Roi *. The trumpets, beginning to ſound 
as ſoon as he had finiſhed, were drowned 

in the acclamation of Vive la Nation? 

All the members of the National Aſſem- 
bly then ſtanding up, the Preſident. pro- 
nounced the oath in his own name and that 


. ſwear to be for ever faithful to the Nation, to 
che Law, and to the King; to maintain, to the utmoſt 
of our power, the Conſtitution decreed 44 the National 
: | n and accepted by the King. 1 — 
M3 of 


( 166 ) ; 
of his brethren ; which was in like manner 
followed by muſic and acclamation, 

When the King himſelf aroſe,” a great 
body of the National Guards preſſed near 
the throne, which they ſurrourided with 
raiſed arms, while he repeated, « Moi, Roi 
des Francois, j je jure d' employer tout le pou- 
voir qui m'eſt delegus par la loi conſtitu- 
tionelle de 'Etat, à maintenir la Conſtitu- 
tion decretee par VAfﬀemblee Nationale et 
acceptẽe par moi, et a faire executer les 
loix “.“ - | T 

A ſignal kay: given that the King had 
taken the oath, the air reſounded with alter= 
nate peals of artillery and ſhouts of the 
kd - and thus ended a ceremony which, 


3 King of the French, kee to employ all the 
power that i is conſigned to me by the conſtitutional law | 
of the State, i in maintaining the Conſtitution which has 
been decreed by the National Aſſembly, and accepted 
by me; and 1 Wen. to put the laws in execution. 

not- 


0 07 ) 
corvictfianding the good i intentions of many 
who took the oath, has been conſidered as 
the grandeſt and moſt extenſive act of per- 
jury that Heaven and Earth was ever wit- 
neſs to. 
The rain prevented the is Ling from 1 | 
ing the throne and walking to the altar, 
where it was expected he would have taken 
the oath. This circumſtance was after- 
wards mentioned in the ſeditious groups 
in the Palais Royal, and at the Jacobin So- 
ciety, as a proof of the King's averſion 
to the Conſtitution, and his unwillingneſs 
to take the oath; but only proves, what a 
variety of circumſtances indeed demon- 
ſtrated in the progreſs of the Revolution, 
that there was a diſpoſition to calumniate 
the King, and pervert the moſt innocent 
and moſt natural parts of his behaviour into 


„ 


crimes. 

It will readily be believed that the new 
order of things was not generally reliſhed : 
oo M4 | by 
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7 the officers of the army. Moſt of them 
were prejudiced againſt the. Conſtitution, as 
Nobleſſe; and, as Soldiers, the formation of 
the National G uards, and ſeeing men of 
different, and in their eſtimation far inferior 
profeſſions, affecting the ſtrut, aſſuming 
the command, and exacting the reſpect due 
to officers of the army, was to them highly 
mortifying. 
The inſulting vivacity of ſome young =o] 
| ficers who attempted to ridicule' the air of | 
thoſe of the National Guards, occaſioned 
frequent quarrels and ſometimes dyels, in 
which the latter proved, that, if they were 
not equal to the former in ſmartneſs of air 
and appearance, they were however on A 
footing with them in point of courage. 
This diſcovery diminiſhed the quarrels 
and the number of duels, but did not en- 
tirely remove the prejudice which the ancient 


military officers had againſt theſe new na» 
tional troops, | 


The | 
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The ſame ſpirit did not actuate the com- 
mon ſoldiers of the army. Great pains had 
been taken from the beginning of the revo- 
lution to conciliate their minds to the new 
- conſtitution. Thoſe pains were not taken in 
vain. The ſoldiers were as well pleaſed with 

the appellation of citizen as their officers 

were averſe to be put on a level with the 
officers of the National Guards: they ſoon 
became a little intoxicated with the atten» 
tion paid to them, and they daily acquired 
ideas inconſiſtent with the regularity and 
ſubordination which become ſoldiers. The 
officers of courſe endeavoured to correct 
this tendency to licentiouſneſs by a 


means they could deviſe: among others | 
they tried to alienate their minds from the 
new ſyſtem, as degrading to them as ſoldiers; 
they endeavoured to keep them from mix» 
ing with the National Guards, to intro- 

duce a ſtricter diccipline, and ſeverer puniſh» 
mente, 


(wo) 
ments, and gave the men to underftand 
that this ſeverity was in conformity with 
orders from the National Aſſembly. 
"Such a ſpirit of diſcontent appeared in 
various diviſions of the army in different 
parts of the kingdom, that Mirabeau; in 
conformity with that deciſive conduct which 
his genius always prompted on great and 
perilous occaſions, propoſed that the army 
ſhould be entirely diſbanded, and a new one 
levied and organized, on the principles of 
the Conſtitution, ' Terrified at the boldneſs 
of this meaſure, the Aﬀembly * it as 
raſh and inexpedient. 

In no tovn belonging to France were the 
opinions of the inhabitants reſpecting the re- 
volution in more violent oppoſition to each 

other than at Nancy, the capital of Lorrain. 
The Nobleſſe of this place were all 
averſe to the revolution, the Bourgeoiſie 
favoured it. "THE regiments which formed 
the 
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the exrrifon were partly French and partly 2 
Swiſs. The ſoldiers were taught by the 
citizens to conſider their officers as ariſto- 


crates, as men who oppreſſed them, and who 
defrauded them of the arrears that were due. 
Pamphlets Rating the grievances under 


which the ſoldiers laboured, and inform- 
ing them of claims which they had a right 


to make, were diſtributed among the regi- 


ments. By theſe means the men were at 
length excited to make a formal demand of 
certain ſums which they aſſerted had been 
long due to them ; the commanding officer 
refuſed the demand, and threatened thoſe 
who made it with puniſhment ; ; on which 


the men broke out into open inſurrection, 


ſeized the military cheſt, and ſent a deputa- 
tion from the different regiments to Paris to 


| flate the injuſtice which they ſaid had been 


done, and detnand redreſs, 
But a ſtatement of the tranſactions had | 


f been previauſi made 15 the commander 


and 
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and other officers of the garriſon, which 
arrived at Paris, and was delivered to the 


Miniſter of War, who gave ſuch an account 


of the matter to M, Bailly the Mayor, as 
induced him to grant an order for arreſting 


the deputies from the ſoldiers as ſoon as 


they arrived, 


— 


In 11 * a repreſentation made 


to the National Aſſembly by M. de la Tour 
du Pin, at that time Miniſter of War, 
which ſtated the mutinous lengths to which 
the garriſon of Nancy had proceeded, and 


the dangerous example they gave to the 


army, the Aſſembly paſſed a decree order- 


ing the Marquis de Bouille, who Was com- 
mander in chief of the troops at Metz 
and on All that frontier, to march with a 


proper force to Nancy, and to ſuppreſs the 


inſurgents. 
M. de Bouillé executed his orders with 


the intelligence of an experienced oſſicer 


who knows the importance of promptitude 


in 


0 1 73 | 
in military manceuvres, particularly fuch as 


are directed againſt a miſchief ſo apt to in- 


creaſe by delay as mutiny. 
He arrived much ſooner than Was ex- 
pected before Nancy, with an army com- 


poſed of National Guards as wall as troops 


of the line. 
ls immediately ſent information had he 
came in obedience to a decree of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ſanctioned by the King, to 
_ re-eſtabliſh order in the town of Nancy 
that as a proof of their ſubmiſſion, he ex- 
acted that Meflrs, Malfeigne and De Noue, 
two general officers whom the inſurgents had 
_ thrown into priſon, ſhould be directly ſet at 
liberty and [ſent to him that four of the 
moſt criminal of each of the revolting regi- 
ments ſhould: be delivered up to him, that 
| they might be ſent under a guard to the 
National Aſſembly to be judged by them — 
and that the garriſon. ſhould immediately 
= 8 cevacuate 
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evacuate the town, and wait his orders at a 
certain meadow near it. 5 

There was ſome appearance at firſt that 
thoſe conditions would be. ſubmitted to. 
MM. de Malſeigne and de Noue, after a 
conſiderable diſpute among the mutineers, 
during which both the gentlemen ran a great 
riſk of being **. arrived ſafe at NM. de 
Bouille's army. 


But when the advanced guard were about 
8 to enter the town, the ſoldiers of the garri - 
ſon who were ſtationed at the gate, fuſ- 
pecting that they were betrayed, obſti- 
| ately refuſed to obey thoſe who had agreed ; 
to accept of the conditions ; on which they 
were joined by many who had previouſly 
conſented to ſubmit. Some of the garriſon 
who wiſhed to retire were prevented by 
thoſe who had reſolved to reſiſt and who, 
when ſummoned to ſubmit by the troops 
now N N * of the gate, an- 
ſwered 


Tw) 
ſwered with threats, and prepared to fire a 
cannon charged with grape ſhot t upon the | 
affailants. 

1 young officer of the name of Delle, 
hs belonged to the Regiment du Roi, had 
been extremely active in his endeavours-to 
perſuade them to ſubmiſſion. This young 
man, being ſhocked at the idea of that ſcene 
of bloodſhed which was about to com- 8 
mence, and inſpired by heroic enthuſiaſm, 
threw himſelf. before the mouth of the can- 
non as they were applying the match, ex- 
claiming, * Stop, for heaven' s ſake! Thoſe 
are your friends, your brethren, whom you 
are going to deſtroy : they are ſent by the 
National Aſſembly; ſhall the King's regi- 
ment be diſhonoured?” This prevented 
the immediate firing of the piece. Two 

perſons, deputed by M. Bouille, threw their 
arms around his neck, and Joined their ef- 
© forts. with his to prevent the commence- 
— - 
= Ss OT "Theſe 
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Theſe W entered the town, carry. 
ing young Delilles with them; the troops 
of the garriſon and thoſe of M. de Bouille 
remaining in awful inactivity, ; regarding 

„each other with threatenin 8 looks till the 
effect of the meſſage brought by the Depu- - 
ties ſhould be known. 

| Inſtead of being agreed to, the terms of 
fered were rejected; the Deputies inſulted 
and abuſed by the furious Council to which 
they were preſented. When the young De- 
Gilles faw this, he ruſhed again between the 
mutineers and the advanced guard, and fell 
Pierced by ſeveral muſket ſhot, while he 
was entreating both parties to abſtain from 
mutual flaughter. 

The cannon charged with grape was im- 
mediately fired, accompanied with a diſ- 
charge of muſketry, which killed three offi- _ 
cers anda conſiderable number of M. de 
Bouille's troops; others advancing forced 


the _w_ and entered the tw Many of 
them 


them were killed ** the ian „Ihe 
inſurgents, | . however,;/ were driven _ 
| houſe. to houſe; and a' dreadful. ſcene: of 
carnage enſued.) Three hundred were killed 
or wounded; four hundred were made pris 
with arms in their hands; the-reft 
| lid down their arms, and fatbninied to the 
orders of M. de Bouills, who ſent them uris 
der eſcorts to different garriſons. 7 211 bus 
The firſt accounts of "theſe tranſa&ions 
| occaſioned amazement and ſorrow at Paris, 
Thoſe ſenſations were, by the induſtry of 
the ſeditious, ſoon converted into rage 
againſt M. de Bouillé; though, had he been 
leſs alert, and had the mutiny gained vigour + 
in conſequence of his inactivity, the a 


an outery againſt him for not oing that 


they now | blamed him for Sink 


Ne ln 
done. 

Whatever regret the National Alembly 
VOL, MM | N = might 


= 3} - 
might feel at the reſult of this affair, they 
were not ſo much affected by it, nor by the 
rage of the populace, as to be prevented 
from publicly approving the conduct of a 
man who had obeyed their orders with 
greater expedition and efficacy than they 
had reaſon to expect. They voted the 
thanks of the Aſſembly to M. de Bouille 
and the troops which ſerved under him. 
- This vote, however, did not diminiſh the 
rage of the Pariſian populace, wha loudly 
exclaimed againſt M. de Bouillé for having 
ſhed ſo much blood, as they ſaid, unneceſ- 
farily. Vaſt numbers aſſembled in the Pa- 
lais Royal, from whence they went, and, 
ſurrounding the hall of the National Aſ- 
ſembly, demanded his head, and the diſ- 
miſſion of the Miniſters, whom they accu- 
ſed of having by miſrepreſentations betray- 
ed the Aſſembly into the fatal decree under 
which he had acted. 25 
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This ſpirit of ſedition ſeemed to augment 
every moment, and would probably have 
produced very dreadful effects, had. it not 
been for the Ready conduct of M. La 
Fayette and the National Guards * 
under his orden 
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. CHAPTER xxl. 

1 N ecker feel Nhe on ; that Event 

" Aweteracy of the French again} | Minifters 
of State and Ecclefiaftics—Long Habit more 
neceſſary to acquire Excellence in bodily than 

in mental Exertions—The National Aſſem- 
bly infifts that the King ſhall ſan#tion their 
Decree, ebliging the Clergy to take the Oath 
to the Conflitution—The Pope diſapproves 
of it—The Effet this has on the Minds of 
the People—The King's Aunts determine ta 
leave France and go to Rome. 


 NECKER, who had for ſome 

time ſeen the decline of his popula- | 
rity, and had already received ſeveral mor- 
tifying proofs that his influence in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly was greatly diminiſhed, be- 
came alarmed for his perſonal fafety ; - for in 


the popular outcry againſt the Miniſters, no 
Exception 


* =y 2 0 . Ca 2 = = 
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exception was made in his favour. He 
thought proper, therefbre, to ſend a letter 
with his reſignation to the Aſſembly, on 
the pretext that His healeh required retreat 
and country air. Immediately after it was 
read, ſeveral members called for the order 
of the day; which is uſually done when 
the matter actually under conſideration is 
thought unworthy of their attention. 
M. Necker had lent above two. millions 
of livres to the public treaſury, which his 
: friefids” had often adviſed him to withdraw 
and place in greater ſeeurity; ; bütihe had 
always refuſed; and, on his leaving Paris, 
he declared that he had left that ſum, with 
his hotel and furniture; às pledges for ths 
faithfulneſs of his adminiſtration. 
Several of the fettions of Paris actually 
aſſembled; on purpoſe to determine whether 
or not he ought to be permitted to leave the 
kingdom before his accounts · were examined 
and approved ; for he had now ſo-entirely 
f | N33 loſt 


(182 1 
loft his popularity, that thoſe very Pariſians 
who a few months before had conſidered 
dim as the guardian angel of France, now 
queſtioned whether all the fortune which 
he left behind would. indemnify the Na- 
tion for the money of which he had de- 
frauded it. But Mirabeau, Camus, — 
others, who were fully convinced of M. 
Necker's integrity, and, ſufficiently ſenſible 
of the mutability of public opinion, had 
long wiſhed him out of France, interpoſed 
with the ſections, and prevented any oppo- 
fition from being made to his departure. 
The calumnies of M. Necker's enemies were 
not confined to Paris: they were circulated | 
all over France. He had not proceeded on 
his journey above forty leagues until he was 
ſtopped by the municipal officers of a ſmall 
town. They diſregarded his paſſports, and 
ſtill more a particular letter from the King 
which he alſo ſhewed them. They inſiſted 
that he ſhould remain where he wag until 
85 5 
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they received 1 inſtructions from the National 
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Aſſembly. He and Madame Necker were 


accordingly guarded like State priſoners, 
until two Deputies from the Municipality 


Before they were out of France, they were 
again ſtopped, not by the Magiſtrates but by 
the populace of Veſoul, who, after a num- 


returned from Paris with the permiſſion of 
the Aſſembly for their being ſet at liberty. 


ber of inſults, examining their papers and 
| every article in their trunks, and detaining 


them ſeveral hours in the dread of ſo me 


greater violence, reluctantly allowed them 


to proceed on the journey at laſt, although 


they could find nothing on which to found 


— en for detaining them. 


In this manner was M. Necker obliged 


to fly from the eountry, where he had but 


a few months before been almoſt adored—a 


man whoſe exile. a ſhort time before had ex- 
cited univerſal regret; who, although a 


Proteſtant and a foreigner, had en) joyed the 
my confidence 
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confidence of the Nation more than any 
Roman Catholic Miniſter, who was alſo a 
native, ever had done : and, what makes the 
capricious fickleneſs of the French appear in 
2 ſtronger point of view, is, that no change 
of ſyſtem or political conduct on the part of 
M. Necker occaſioned this ſudden alteration 
of their opinion. Neither his fidelity nor his 
diligence was ever called in queſtion ; and 
there is ſtrong reaſon for-believing that his 
earneſt wiſh and ſupreme ambition were to 
arrange the finances of France; to eſtabliſh 
a government free from the tyranny of the 
old one, and which, ſhould guard with im- 
partiality the liberties of the People and the 
dignity of the Crown. The great error 
into which both he and the Nation fell, but 
for which he was more excuſable than the 
Nation, was imagining that he had genius 
and talents to accompliſh ſuch an under- 
taking: for, however. ſtrange it may ſeem, 
nothing | is more certain than chat the public 
over- rated 


„ 
over- rated M. Necker's abilities as much as 
he himſelf did. But ſo many of mankind 
think highly of themſelves without any 

other mortal to keep them in countenance, 
chat the man who has an exalted notion of 
his own abilities, knowing that the world in 
general are of the ſame way of thinking, 
may be excuſed, although both he and the 
world are miſtaken. M. Necker is aceuſed 
ol being oſtentatious and vain; but if a man 
maintains perfect i integrity towards the pubs 
lic, is benevolent towards individuals, ful- 
fils the relative duties of life conſcientiouſly, 
and ſtrives to be uſeful to mankind, is it not 
ungenerous to inſiſt ſo much on his vanity ? 
Would it not be fortunate for mankind, if 
many more of them had the ſame kind of 
vanity ? | 

The uprightneſs of men's intentions ſel. 

dom ſaves them from the enmity of thoſe 


who think they have ſuffered by their mea- 
| ſures, - M, Necker has been abuſed by ons 
py: 
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party in France for attempting any altera- 
tion whatever in the government ; and by 
another, for not puſhing reformation much 
. farther than he did ; and that nation in ge- 
neral, after having ranked him among their 
ableſt Politicians and greateſt Miniſters, ſeem 
now to confider him as little above the 
level of common Bankers or ORIG 
of Finance. | ] 

Tt has been often obſerved, that great oe- N 
caſions and hazardous ſituations have a ten- 
dency to create and develop talents; and 
of courſe that times of revolution and! im- 
portant ſtruggles in States are the moſt pro- 
ductive of great men. It is aſſerted by 
ſome, however, that this French Revolution | 
forms a contradiction to the general obſer- 
vation reſpecting the tendency of revolu- 
tions, inaſmuch as, although it has occa- 
ſioned a long and ſevere ſtruggle, and 
given riſe to very great crimes, yet it has 
not produced one man who can be with 


3 propriety 
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wickedneſs did not preclude from the title. 
: Without entering into that diſcuſſion, it 
muſt be acknowledged that, if the French 
Revolu ion has not given riſe to any great 
men, it has had an effect more extraordinary 
and unexpected; having entirely overſet 
and annihilated the greatneſs of more men 
than any other revolution ever did: To 
enumerate inſtances would be equally ſu- 
perfluous and invidious; as, without in- 
cluding the great men of France itſelf whom 
the Revolution has converted into little 
men, the recollection of every reader at all 

acquainted with the modern hiſtory of Eu- 

rope, muſt furniſh inſtances of Generals as 
well as of Stateſmen, who were ſuppoſed to 
have ſecured ample and conſpicuous places 
in the gallery of Fame, but whoſe great=- 
neſs has. dwindled ſo wonderfully in the 


courſe of this revolution, that it is now ge- 
nerally believed they will be exhibited only 
8 „ 


propriety called great, even allowing that 5 
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as miniatures, 80 that, in the loſs of the 
_ admiration. he at one time poſſeſſed, M, 
Necker has many fellow-ſufferers. os 

Except the Clergy, no ſet of. men Have 
been treated with ſo much ſeverity by the 
French ſince the Revolution as their Mini- 
ſters of State. It would ſeem as if that 
people had conceived a rancour againſt all 
who preſumed to govern either their ſouls 
or bodies. In this, as in many other parti- 
culars, their conduct is the reverſe of the 
Engliſh, who have always behaved to their 
Clergy with the reſpect due to their cha- 
racters and ſacred functions; have on all oe- 
caſions heaped riches and honours on thoſe 
Stateſmen, whoſe fortunate or wiſe admini- 
ſtration has rendered the country proſpe- 
rous ; and in many inſtances have behaved 
to thoſe who from negligence or error have 
involved it in diſtreſs, with a degree of pa- 
tience and forbearance which aſtoniſhes all 
other nations, . E 


M. Ia 
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M. La Tour du Pin was obliged to reſigu 
ſoon after the retreat of M. Necker. His 
example was followed by all his colleagues 
in Ae er except M. de Montmo- 
M. Deleſſart, the diſciple and friend 
3 M. Necker, was joined to M. de Mont- 
morin as part of the new adminiſtration. 
Both were men of principle, though neither 
were popular; and both afterwards were 
the. victims of popular rage and cruelty; 
M. Deleſſart, with the priſoners from Or- 
leans who were ſlaughtered at Verſailles 
without having ever had any trial; M. de 
Montmorin at Paris, after he had been tried 
and acquitted. rants 
Nothiug is a more RIOTS hes of ri- 
dicule than for people who have not been 
bred to a particular profeſſion to preſume to 
have knowledge in it, or to hold opinions 
contrary to thoſe of men of the profeſſion 
who are ſuppoſed to have ſtudied the ſubC- 
Je. The folly of this is pretty univer- 
lally 


7 


Cc 1900 


Aly allowed when the caſe is ſtated in ge⸗ 
neral; but it is aſtoniſhing what a number 


think themſelves individually exceptions to 
the general rule, and make no ſeruple of 
diſputing with a phyſician on medicine, 


with a barriſter on law, or even with 4 


clergyman on divinity; while they laugh at 
any other perſon who like themſelves has 


not been educated to thoſe profeſſions for 
doing the ſame. The maxim, Ne ſtor 


ultra crepidam, ſeems more juſt, however, 
when applied to ſuch profeſſions as require 


mechanical exertion only, than when ap- 5 


plied to ſuch as require exertions of the 
mind: for long habit is more neceſſary for 


the attainment of excellence in the mecha- 


nical arts, than in thoſe which depend on 
the power and extent of the underftanding. 
A man, however ingenious, who would 
attempt to make a common chair without 
having been bred a carpenter, would cer- 
tainly ſucceed much worſe than one * 
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tomed to the trade, though far his inferior 
in ingenuity ; becauſe the power of uſing 
the fingers and applying the tools with dex - 
terity is to be acquired by frequent uſe aud 
long habit only. The experience of every 
perſon who can write is a ſtrong proof of 
this; and though a man has been making 
uſe of his fingers all his life, and can do it 
with dexterity to ſome particular purpoſes, 
yet when he applics them to a purpoſe he 
never before attempted, he will do it clum- 
fily until he has rendered them pliable and 
obedient to his intention by habit. But 
the mind is more flexible than the muſcles. 
A man who has been in the habit of reflect- 
ing and reaſoning all his life will reaſon 
better, even on a new ſubj ect, than another 
of a narrower underſtanding who has been 
accuſtomed to inveſtigate it. Few things 
are ſuppoſed to require a greater number of 
talents, and more ſtrength of underſtanding, 
than the art of commanding an army and 

conducting 


YT 3 
conducting a campaign ; ; yet the late Ames 
Tican war and the preſent war with France 
in a, ſtill more ſtriking manner demonſtrate, 


that it is not abſolutely neceſſary to be bred 
to the military profeſſion to enable men of 


great natural. acuteneſs and ſtrong undere 

ſtanding to excel in it. 
The buſineſs of a Gen is hone 

above all others, to require ſuperior talents 


and much experience; yet the firſt have 


' been found to ſueceed without the ſecond. 
Inſtances might be given of the affairs of a 


great nation being conducted for a ſeries of 


years in the moſt prof] perous manner by men 
of little or no experience, and whoſe mea- 
ſures were not rendered more proſperous by 
experience when it was acquired. From 
the behaviour of the French at this time, 
a man might have been led to infer that 
it really was their opinion that experience 
was rather detrimental to a Stateſman ; for 
the members of the National Aſſembly who 

| | had 


. 
il 
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had leaſt experience in affairs of State were 
convinced that they could govern the coun- 
try better than the Miniſters; and the cof- 
fee-houſe orators, the groups of the Palais 
Royal, and people in the tribunes, who had 
no experience at all, ſcemed fully perſuaded 
that they could form better decrees than the 
members of the National Aſſembly, who 
had had the experience of two years. The 
ſevere decrees which the Aſſembly paſſed 
againſt the Clergy, however, were ſo far 
from being of the number of thoſe which 
diſpleaſed the people, that they were the 
moſt approved of; and it muſt ſeem ſurpri- 
ſing that a claſs of men, diſtinguiſhed for 
their power over the minds of the people, 
| ſhould have loſt it ſo completely at a pe- 
riod when it was ſo much their intereſt to 
retain it. In vain did the moderate part of 
the National Aſſembly repreſent thoſe de- | 
crees as unjuſt ; and in vain did ſome inſi- 


nuate that they were impious. | 


WW 7 
The violent harangues of thoſe who were 
inveterate enemies of the Clergy, made 


more impreſſion on the minds of che po- 


pulace than all the remonſtrances of the 
others; which was probably owing to the 
ſmall hold * religious ſentiments had on 
the minds of a certain Portion of the 
people; from another portion conſidering 
the cauſe of religion and the pecuniary in- 
tereſt of the Clergy a8 unconnected ; and 
thirdly, from the demagogues repreſenting 
that by the decrees in queſtion the people 


would reap immediate benefit; whereas the 
benefits which the Clergy held forth to 
them as the conſequence of oppoſing thoſe 
decrees, were to be reaped at a diſtant pe- 
riod and in another world. | | 
It had been enacted in July 1790, that 
every beneficed clergyman ſhould take a ſo- 
lemn oath to be faithful to the Nation, the 
Law, the King, and to maintain the new\ 
Con ſtitution, particularly thoſe decrees which 
5 _ 
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regarded eccleſiaftics. This regulation, how- 


ever, had not been ſtrongly enforced, and 
was in a ſhort time almoſt entirely neglect- 


ed; but when the Clergy were univerſally | 


accuſed of counter-revolutionary practices, 
it was reſolved that this decree ſhould be 
executed with rigour all over the kingdom ; 


and that thoſe who refuſed or neglected 6 


take the oath ſhould be ejected from their 


| benefices, and ſuffer other penalties, 
It would have been more prudent as well 
as more equitable to have appointed no pe- 


nalty or puniſhment, except to ſuch as ac- 


tually excited the people to inſurrection. 


The exacting ſuch an oath unqueſtion- 
ably was perſecution; and it produced the 
effect which perſecution never fails to pro- 
duce: it rouſed the ſpirit of enthuſiaſtic re- 


ſiſtance. Several eccleſiaſtics who would 


have ſubmitted to the Conſtitution, and re- 
frained from any active part againſt it, 
could not prevail on themſelves to take 


0: 2 this 


this oath. Some who would have had no 
ſcruple in taking it from 5 any conſcientious 
or pious motive, refufed ; becauſe they 
could not bear the idea c of paſſing for baſe- 
minded time-ſervers, which\ they gh 
they ſhould be deemed, if they took 14 
the preſent circumſtances, Many Frag 
till they ſhould be informed of the Pope's 
deciſion before they determined whether 
they ſhould take or refuſe the oath. The 
King himſelf had delayed to ſanction this 
ſevere decree till he ſhould know his Ho- 
lineſs's approbation; which Cardinal Bernis, 
the King's ambaſſador at Rome, was in- 
ſtructed to apply for. 2 55 

This was a requiſition which: it cannot 
be thought the Ambaſſador would be-very 


' , eager to urge, or the Pope very prompt to 


grant, in the manner expected by the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. 
In the meanwhile, as the aue in 


che provinces augmented, and were gene- 
| ; ; rally 
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rally imputed to the nrariceayres- of the 

Clergy, the National Aſſembly appointed 
that their Preſident ſhould wait on the King, 
and require his reaſons in writing, ſigned 
by himſelf and counterſigned by the Mini- 

| ter, of the delay in ſanctioning the decr | 
on which the King thought proper to ſanc- 
tion the decree without waiting for the ap- 
probation of his Holineſs ; and at the fame. 
time he wrote a very complaiſant letter to 
the Aſſembly, in which he declares that his 
only reaſon for having delayed ſanctioning | 
this decree againſt the Clergy was, an ear- 
neſt wiſh that ſome leſs ſevere meaſure could 
have been deviſed ; and that he agreed to it 
then, in the hopes that his ſhewing the 
world that he and the National Aſſembly 
were of 2 ſentiments would „ | 
future reſiſtancè to the decree, and quiet 
the agitation of people's ind on that 
ſubject. | 


It is evident, however, from this very 
03 anſwer, 


T7 
anſwer, that the King and National Aſſembly 
| were not preciſely of the ſame ſentiments, | 

The Pope ſoon afterwards declared his 
diſapprobation - of the oath ; which deter- 
mined many of the Clergy to refuſe it who 
had remained until then in ſuſpenſe ; but 
| did not prevent all thoſe who refuſed the 
oath from being ej ected from their bene- f 
ſices, and others appointed in their ſtead. 
As the oath was conſidered by ſome ag 
perjury, being in their opinion a breach of 
that which they had taken at their ordina- 
tion ; and as the Pope had now declared his 
politive diſapprobation of it, a refuſal of it 
by Roman Catholic Clergy, in a Roman 
Catholic country, could not, in candour, be | 
eonſtrued into a proof of a ſeditious ſpirit, 
or of rebellious deſigns againſt the exiſting 
government; and therefore the cruelty and 
injuſtice of depriving them of their livings 
for refuſing it appears in a ſtriking light; 

particularly as ſome of the Clergy offered to | 
: E i 


. 
overleap other difficulties, and take the oath, 
provided it ſhould not be conſtrued fo as to 
imply their admiſſion of any ſpiritual autho- 
rity in the Aſſembly. But even this ſalvo 
was refuſed to them, 1 | 
— Thee enforcing of this decree was a ſource 
of unhappineſs not only to the excluded 

Clergy but likewiſe to the moſt pious of 
the people, whoſe corifciences did not per- 

| mit them to receive the Sacrament at the 
hands of Prieſts whom they, thought unwor- 
thy of adminiſtering it; for the Pope's in- 
terdiction, which was treated with contempt 
by the licentious populace of Paris, was 
viewed in a » ſerious light by the ſober 
and ſuperſtitious peaſantry of the provinces. 
When it was urged to one of them that he 


ought to have no ſcruple at receiving the 
Sacrament from a Prieſt who had taken the 
| oath, ſince the King himſelf had ſanctioned 
the decree, © My body,” ſaid the peaſant, 

VV 
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belongs to the King; but oy ſoul bange 
e 

In the full perſuaſion that ſo valuable a 
part of his property was at the Pope's diſ- 
poſal, it is not ſurpriſing that this poor man 
was cautious of doing what his Holineſs 
diſapproved of. But, laudable as this pea- 
ſant's conduct was, what is recorded of 
another is ſtill more praiſe-worthy, and in- 
finitely more diſintereſted. One of his 
neighbours having reproached him for hav- 
ing had his child baptiſed by a Prieft juſt 
eſtabliſhed in the pariſh, who had taken the 
| bath, inſtead of applying to the former Cure 
who had been ejeted : © Why, my child 
ſeemed very weakly,” replied the peaſant ; 
K and I was ſo much afraid of its dying 
without baptiſm, that T took the firſt Prieſt 
I could get to ſecure the poor infant's ſoul. 
at all events.” * But after what the Pope 
has declared,” ſaid his neighbour, © does 


not 
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not your own foul run ſome riſk, for having 
employed one of thoſe i impious Prieſts who 
diſobey his Holineſs ?” 94 have time to | bY 
repent and get abſolution,” rejoined the 
peaſant; © whereas my poor innocent babe 
was in danger of flipping off in an inſtant 
without baptiſm or any chance of ſalva- 
tion “.“ | 

The view of the National Aſſembly i in 

enforcing the oath, and in ejecting from 
their benefices all who refuſed ir, no doubt 
was to deprive thoſe perſons of the govern- 

ment of the Church who were diſaffected to 
the Revolution, and to place it in the hands 


* 


of men who could have no hopes of retain- 
ing their ſituation but by ſupporting it. 
Nevertheleſs it ſeemed impolitic to ſtrike at _. 


* Before the Revolution it was a received opinion 
even among the populace, that the ceremony of bap- 
tiſm is valid although performed by a heretic ; but at 
this period ſome of the peaſantry were made to be- + 

| heve that to employ a Prieſt who had taken the oaths 


Was a mortal ſin. | 
the 
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G de body of the Clergy at once, and 
ſo unite in one common cauſe four diftin& 
ſets of men who acted on very different 
principles from each other—namely, 'thoſe 
who objected to the oath from motives of 
pure piety ; thoſe who objected; from ſtrict 
notions of church authority ; thoſe who, 
without having much regard for either, had 
a perſuaſion that the government would 
ſoon be reſtored to its antient channel; and 
fourthly, thoſe who had a repugnance from 
taking the oath, merely becauſe they knew 
it would be imputed to mean and intereſted 
motives. | 
Of one hundred and thirty-one Biſhops, 
two or three only were prevailed on to con- 
form to the decree of the Aſſembly, and 
5 preſerve their biſhopricks at the expence of 
taking the oath. All the reſt were _—_ 
from their benefices. ; 
So firiking an act of ſeverity againſt a 
body of 1 men of ſuch importance, and of an 
order 


1 „„ 
order. who have had the moſt powerful in 
fluence on the minds of the people, might 
have been dreaded by any government, but 
particularly by one ſo looſe and unſettled as 
that gf France at this time. Th 
The ſending of five Biſhops to the Tower 


in the year 1688 ſhocked the Engliſh Na- 


tion to ſuch a degree, that it facilitated the 
Revolution, and prepared the minds of the 
people for the excluſion of King James, 
which followed ſoon after. That infatu- 
ated Monarch, it is true, raiſed the ſpirit 
of the people againſt him not only by at- 
tacking their religion, but alſo by endea- 
vouring to force upon them another re- 
ligion which they deteſted; and the laſt per- 
> haps created full as much indignation as the 
former. 
This is an error of which the leaders of 
the French Revolution cannot be accuſed ; 


for, although all of them have in ſome de- 


 gree contributed to weaken the national at- 
%%% 
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tachment to their old religion, none of them 


have taken pains to introduce a new one. 


Yet after all that has been ſo triumphantly 


declaimed and written by them againſt their 


Biſhops and Prieſts and Monks, and the re- 


gion which they taught, it does not appear 
that the minds of the people are much en- 
Kghtened, their manners more amiable, or 


the national. character greatly improved by 
the abolition of all thoſe abettors of 1 igno- 


rance and error. 


The King's two aunts, the only remain- 
ing daughters of Lewis XV. now conſider- 
ably advanced in life, had been long diſ- 


treſſed at the innovations of which they 


had already been witneſſes, and alarmed at 
the thoughts of others which they dreaded. 
Notwithſtanding their having been bred in 
a licentious court, and witneſſes of the pro- 
fligate life of their father, they both en- 
tertained ſtrong ſentiments of devotion. 


| Lewis XV. himſelf had been a conſtant at- 


tender 


RL. . - 

tender on public worſhip, aſſiduous in pri- 
vate acts of devotion, and a ſincere believer 
in chriſtianity; all that he wiſhed to com- 
pound for was the privilege of infringing 
its precepts; and that only during thoſe 
periods in which he was in good health; 
for it appears that when he was ill at Metz, 
and at other intervals of ſevere indiſpoſi- 
tion, he was prevailed upon by his confeſ- 
for to diſmiſs his miſtreſs, and, notwii- 
ſtanding his high rank, to live in the ſame 
degree of temperance and ſelf-denial that 
could have been expected from any com- 
mon ſick perſon; ſo that, on the whole, 
he conſidered himſelf as a tolerably good 
Chriſtian, The Princeſſes, who could 
not alter the conduct of their father, had 
always lamented it, and practiſed the 
precepts of the religion in which he only 
believed. They were now exceſſively 
ſhocked at the cruelty with which the M- 
niſters of religion were treated, and thar 
3 univerlal 
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univerſal diſregard of all religion which prez 
vailed in France; but when they under 
ſtood that his Holineſs had openly declared 
againſt the oath which the National Aſſem- 
bly were enforcing, they began to think 
that not their lives only, but alſo their ſal- 
vation, would be in danger by their remain- 
| ing in a country where fuch impiety was 
| tolerated, They therefore informed the 
| DH King that they intended to leave France; 
| . 


and go to Rome, where under the Pope's 
protection they might be peaceably allowed 


to exereiſe the duties, and enjoy the conſo- 


| Aations, of their religion. The King en- 
| deavoured to diſſuade them from this jour- | 
| ney; but did not think it proper to put any 
conſtraint upon them when he found that 
they perſiſted in their intention. | ; 
| - The populace of Paris were not ſo indul- 
gent as the King. They now thought that 
i they had a right to interfere in all State af- 4 
fairs, and alſo to conſider whatever they © 
——_ oper. pleaſed 5 
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pleaſed as an affair of State. A numerous 


deputation from that body of females known 
by the name of Dames de la Halle, waited | 
on the Princeſſes at Bellevue; and, in the 
expectation that they would obtain what 
had been refuſed to the King, communicated 


to them the reaſons which in their opinion 
ought to determine the Princeſſes not to 
quit the kingdom. This deputation proba- 
bly haſtened the departure of the Princeſſes, 
who ſet out on their journey very ſoon 
afterwards. ; 


This was no ſooner known at Paris than 


it excited a commotion far greater than 
could have been ; expected from 
the occaſion. : 
A rumour having been ſpread that 2. 
fieur the King's brother, and his Princeſs, 
intended- to follow his aunts, a multitude 
aſſembled at the palace of the Luxembourg 
to entreat him to ſtay, He thought it ex- 
| 7 to appear among them, and aſſure 


them 
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them that he had no intention leaving 
Paris ; adding, that he never would quit 


| his fellow- citizens: from which it 
concluded, that he did not conſider the 


inhabitants of Paris as. his fellow-citizens ; 

for he ſecretly quitted them ſome time 

and has not returned to them ſince. NR 
When the ty two a igen arrived at Mo- 
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to "Pati, to en whether c . 
journey was approved .of 5 
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The Princeſſes proceeded accordingly. But 
when they arrived at Arnay-le-Duc, the 
Municipality of that place were of the ſame 
opinion with that of Moret; and the un- 
fortunate ladies were under the neceſſity of 
remaining there until the National Aﬀembly 
ſhould be conſulted. The Ambafladors 
from Arnay-le-Duc came to the bar of the 
National Aſſembly at a time when, as it 
would appear, the members were much in 
the humour of debating, and greatly at a 
loſs for a ſubject. After a warm diſcuſſion 
of many hours, it was finally decreed, that 
the two old lagies might continue their 
journey to Rome without farther moleſta · 
ton. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Death and Character of Mirabeau. Inſurree- 
- tion of the Populace of Paris Chevalier. 
ds. Polgzard-The Rye! Family fethed a: 
they were going to St. Claud. Reflection. 
| Excefſrve Infolence. of the Re eln 
* ratermelle-—Libels. | 


BO U" T this time Mirabeau died. He 
had been prevented from appearing 
in the National Aſſembly for ſome time by 
a ſudden decline of his bodily ſtrength; but 
his mind, retaining its vigour to the laſt, 


was occupied during his confinement on the 
public concerns. Even on his death-bed he 
dictated his thoughts on a ſubject then un- 
der diſcuſſion by the Aſſembly. What he 
had dictated was, read to tho Aſſembly by 

2 + +206 
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the Biſhop of Autun on the very day that 8 


the death of Mirabeau was announced. 
The exceſſes in which he had indulged 
overcame the force of a very vigorous con- 
ſtitution, and brought him to * . at 
the age of forty- two. | | 
His mind was vigorous, a | 
and acute. With the quickneſs of thought, 
variety of knowledge, and happineſs of ex- 
preſſion which conſtitutes eloquence, he alſo 
poſſeſſed that power of voice which is 
neceſſary to give it full effect in a nume- 
rous aſſembly, To a talent for repartee he 
joined the powers of profound reaſoning : 
ſo that he was equally prepared to diſcon- 
cert his opponent with ſarcaſm, or to refute 
him by the force of argument, 
Although his features were harſh and his 
_ perſon clumſy, he had the art of rendering 
himſelf agreeable to women—an art which 
he too often uſed to libertine purpoſes, and, 
as it is aſſerted, with greater ſucceſs than 


Th many 
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many whoſe intentions were equally pfofli. 


gate, and their perſons better boomed for 


ſeduRion. 
His exceſſive love of plexkire wauld have 


tended to render him completely diſſipated, 
and of courſe left him ignorant, had he not 


employed the long intervals of confinement 
and retirement that his debauches and his 
want of money obliged him to, in ſtudies 


which, with better health and more riches, 


he would have neglected. 


Had he become an early favourite at 


Court, and been placed in thoſe high and 


lucrative ſituations that his birth and talents 


gave him a claim to, he might have been fa- 


tisfied to have remained a mere courtier, and 


ſupporter of that oppreſſive and arbitrary ſyſ- 
tem, againſt whick he inveighed ſo violently 
and which he attacked with fuch energy: 
His tedious imprifonments and the hard · 
ſhips he ſuffered; ſometimes in conſequence 


of his own irregularities, and ' fometimes 


— * from 


„„ 
from the tyranny .of. others, inſpired him | 
with ſympathy for the oppreſſed, Hatred 
againſt lettres de cachet, an unconquerable 
averſion to tyranny, and a fervent deſire of 
eſtabliſhing freedom in his native country. 

As Mirabeau was a man of violent paſ- 
ſions, he was on ſome occafions carried by 
his reſentment to oppoſe the meaſures of 


dhe Miniſters which his judgment approv= 


ed; and on ather occaſions there is reaſon | 
to believe that he accepted of conſiderable 
ſums. from the Court to ſupport meaſures 
in the National Aſſembly, which, indepen- 
dent of that circumſtance, he would have 
ſupported as agreeable to his own political | 
principles. The queſtion on the King” 8 ab⸗ | 
ſolute veto - for the Miniſters being mem- 
bers of the National Aſſembly and ſome 
others, f in fayour of which he ſpoke with 
great ability, and at the riſk of his popula- 
rity, were of this nature. This conduẽt 
wa np doubt bighly unbecoming, and | gives 
0 ; 24 ſame 


ene 

ſome ground for the idea which many en- 
tertain, that he was as corrupt in politics as 
profligate in private life. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that he ever lent his aid to 
any public meaſure inconſiſtent with his 
- own ideas of liberty, and his avowed love 
of a monarchical form of government li- 
mited by law v. 

8 has been ; n in the 


* It is N of the famous Marſhal a 
5 when he commanded the French army in Ger- 
many, deputies from a certain town came to his camp, 
and offered him an hundred thouſand crowns, on con- 
dition that he would not march his army. through their 
en, « As your town is not on the route which I 


intend to take,” ſaid he, 00 A cannot in conſcience [AC 


A 
j 


cept the money you offer.” : os 
Mirabeau in the ſame ſituation would certainly not 
| have acted in the diſintereſted and dignified manner 
chat Marſhal Turenne did; nor will his general cha. 
racter bear a compariſon with that of the Marſhal; 
yet! 1 queſtion if Mirabeau would, in obedience to the 
orders of Lewis XIV. have rayaged and ruined the 
Palatinate. e 


| Vlackeſ 


„„ 4 
| blackeſt and moſt diſguſting colours; but 
' theſe accounts are to be received with cau- 
tion and reſerve 3 for, as few men. have ever: 
united in their character fo many of thoſe 
qualities which are apt to create enmity, ſo 
few men ever had ſo many enemies. As 
an active agent in bringing on the Revolu- 
tion, he was hated by all the friends of the: 
old ſyſtem of government. As a friend to 
monarchy, he was diſliked by thoſe who 
wiſhed to have a republican form of go- 
vernment in France. As an avowed free- 
thinker, he ſhocked the pious, and was tra- 
duced by the hypocritical. As a man of 
wit, he was dreaded and deteſted by the 
dull; and as his talents for conducłking a po- 
pular aſſembly were unequalled, he was 
an object of envy to all who = to be 
leaders i in the Revolution. 3 
His death was an irreparable loſs to 8 
Royal Family; for there is reaſon to think, 
a had he lived, thoſe who. have. ſince 
nr „ his 
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his. death figured as principals in the Re- 
volution would have acted very ſubordi- 
nate parts. His ſuperior talents and ad- 
dreſs would have given ſuch energy to che 
firſt movements of the new Conſtitutien as 
whuld have precluded the attempts af the 
Republicans againſt it on the one hand, and 
_ thoſe of the abettors of che old governs 
ment on the other. The friends of Hmited 
monarchy would have united; the wiſeſt of 
the: Courtiers would bave remained con- 
tented with the degree of power lefi in the 
King's hands; the demoerates would have 
been ſatisfied with the ſhare of democracy 
which belonged to the Conftitution ; many 
of the Gironde party would have rallied 
under Mirabeau; fuch wretches'as Hebert 
and Chaumette would never . have been 
heard of; Marat would bave been con- 
demned - and executed; and Roberſpierre | 
would never have had it in big power iq 
ich have deluged 


commit thoſe . wht 
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France with blood, ſhocked all Europe, and 
diſgraced human nature. Mirabeau him. 
ſelf imagined, that he could have preſerved 
e Conſtitution ʒ but he foreſaw its deſtrue | 
| tion in his death; and a little before he ex - 
pired, he predicted that the French monar» | 
ee not ſurvive him longs: . 
Whatever enmity had exiſted a Mis 
| rabeau- among the leaders of the different | 
factions during his life, all ſeemed diſpoſed 
to pay public honours to his memory aſter 
his death. Thoſe demanded by the various 
ſections, and decreed by the National Af. 
ſembly, with the magnificence of his fune« 
ral, are proofs of this. As for the attach- 
ment of the Pariſian populace, it does him 
little honour, fince they ſhewed the ſame, or 
greater, to ſo 1 . a _ as 
Mans xt 
be hath of the Gl 4 oo 
e the _—_ of the National Aſſem- 
- bly, 
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bly, and of the populace of Paris, increaſed 
more rapidly after the death of Mirabeau 
than it had done before ; und although he 
was one of thoſe who had wiſhed the Aſſem- 
bly to be removed from Verſailles to Paris, 
yet, if he had lived, he would have had rea- 
ſon to regret that the meaſure had been 
adopted; for, although Mirabeau had greater 
talents thatr any of his cotemporaries for 
guiding a popular Aſſembly ſuch as that of | 
the Convention, men far inferior to him, the 
Heberts and Chaumettes, and particularly 
che Marats, were better qualified for excit- 

ing the furious unthinking rabble. 

It is impoſſible to unfold tlie motives of 
every inſurrection which occurred during 
the Revolution. Some which were begun 
in conſequence of a premeditated plan failed 
and came to nothing, from the error or 


weakneſs of the conductors. Some aroſe 


from mere accident, independent of any 
formed 
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formed ſcheme, / and became formidable 
from being thought the reſult of par 
deſign and extenſive conſpiracy. rey, 
A rumour prevailed that the caſtle of 
Vincennes was intended to replace the Baſ- 
tile; that arms and ammunition had been 
ſecretly conveyed 'thither ; and ithat it de- 
ſerved deſtruction juſt as much as its bro- 
ther, whoſe Gothic brows had for ſo many 
years frowned over the ſuburbs of St. An- 
toine. Whether this idea originated in the 
brains of the rabble from no other motive 
than their inherent-taſte for, confuſion and 
miſchief, or was ſuggeſted by men who had 
ſome view in it which afterwards failed, is 
uncertain; but on the 28th of February a 
large body of men ſet out from that patri- 
otic ſuburb, with the avowed intention of 

AY the caftle of Vincennes. 
| The Mayor of Vincennes, having had 
notice of this, demanded aſſiſtance; and a 
detachment of National Guards, conſiſting 
| = 
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of cavalry and infantry, were ** 
ſent, and drawn up for the protection of the 


caſtle, But thoſe who were bent on ies de- 
ſtruction were at pains to perſuade the na- 


tional troops, that no caſtle was more worthy 


of entire demolition z that it would be 4. 


graceful for them te attempt to prevent it, 


By dint of theſe remonſtrances, the National 

Guards became more diſpoſed to . than 

to repel the demoliſherse. 5 
M. La Fayette ne heard: = Sa | 


work of deſtruction was begun, and the 


troops paſſive, repaired to Vincennes, ex: 
poſtulated with the ſoldiers, * 2 
them to a ſenſe of their duty. 
He then ordered them to attack the rabble 
without firing on them. Sixty were ſeized, 
and the reſt diſperſed. Many of them ran 
to the fauxbourg St. Antoine to excite the 
populace to releaſe the priſoners, - The 
General being tald that it would be danger» 


ous to march through that quarter of Paris, 


aq 
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as the people were in inſurrection, placed | 
the priſoners in the middle, ſome field 
pieces in front,' and marched his troops, 
vith ſome municipal officers at the head of 
the column, directly through the ſuburbs to 
the Town-houſe ; and while the mob in- 
ſulted his troops with their exclamations, 
and even wounded one of his aides-de-camp 
and ſome of the ſoldiers by throwing ſtones, | 
he lodged the priſoners in the Conciergerie 5 
without farther bloodſhed. EP 
That very morning a man had been * 

ſerved loitering in the palace of the Tuile- 
ries near the King's apartmenl; which had 
rouſed the ſufpicions of ſome of the atten- 
dants, who had him ſeized and carried be- 
fore the Mayor. This occaſioned a great 
deal of noiſe, and, as uſual, was, Pn | 
with many circumftances un d in 
truth : among others, that concealed wea- 
pons had been found on him, particularly | 
a dagger 


am 

a dagger or poniard of uncommon and 
rancorous conſtruction. 3 

When this perſon had been 3 
all over Paris as a deſperate aſſaſſin, and the 
dreadful make of his poniard deſcribed by 
many who pretended they had ſeen it, his 
examination before the Mayor rendered it 
evident that he was a gentleman of an ex- 
cellent character, called M. Court de la 
Tonnelle, who had buſineſs with ſome one 
belonging to the Palace, where he had fre- 
quently been; and that his concealed po- 
niard was a couteau de chaſſe, much in 
_ faſhion, which he wore 9penly hanging from 
his belt. This account of the matter tra · 
velled very ſlowly in compariſon of the 
other ; and did not Prevent a number of 
gentlemen: from immediately repairing to 
the Tuileries, armed with - ſwords and piſ- 
_ tols; all declaring that, having heard that 
his Majeſty's life was in danger, they came 


. 
with the loyal reſolution of expoſing their 
own lives in defence of his. 
When M. La Fayette returned Sam bis 
expedition to Vi incennes, he was informed. 
that there had been a great diſturbance at 
the Tuileries ; and that the apartments were 
filled with ſeveral hundred armed men, who 
had been admitted, at a private door, by 
the Firſt Gentleman of the King's Bed- 
| Chamber, and unknown to the National 
Guards on duty at the palace. 
The General expreſſed his . 
of this meaſure in ſharp terms, declaring : 
_ that he could not be anſwerable for the | 
King's ſafety, if any thing ſimilar happened 
again, The King himſelf is ſaid to have 
blamed the indiſcreet zeal of thoſe gentle- 
men ; and, to ſatisfy the National Guards, 
who were peculiarly irritated at men who | 
pretended to interfere with them in a point 


which was their particular buſineſs, he per- 
| mitted 
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mitted that the intruders ſhould be _—_ 
and diſmiſſed. 


This ceremony was th a Hite | 


roughly by the National Guarde—to the 
great diſpleaſure of many, who thought ſuch 


| treatment an ungrateful return for the zeal 
wee gentlemen had manifeſted ; while others 
aſſerted that this pretended zeal was a mere 


affectation of loyalty, when the danger, if 


ever there had been any, muſt have been 
| known to be paſſed; and as ſome of thoſs - 


volunteers were unknown to the Nobleſſe 
themſelves, or known to be roturiers, they 


were conſidered by them as highly impenti- 


nent, in diſplaying an attachment to the 
King's perſon which their birth gave them 


no right to—Like the poor woman who, 


| when the famous Ducheſs of Longueville, 
fiſter to the great Conde, was dangerouſly 


mark of 1 begged to know how the 
ER Ducheſs 


M, came bathed in tears, and with every 
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notwithſtanding which, ſome of the * 
were broken in the King's fight ; and this 
aſſembling at the palace was fo maliciouſſy 
miſrepreſented, that it became dangerous in 
2 very ſhort time to claim thofe that re- 
rained 3 and ſuch was the induſtry of fac- 
tion, that an. incident which derived its 
ſoirce from the anxiety of ſome individuals 
for the King's ſafety was entirely turned to 
his prejudice. It was even aſſerted, © that 
Tuileries, on the pretext of defending the 
fame kind of poniard chat had been found 
on the man firſt ſeized; that they were all 

decided ariſtorates, united in a conſpiracy) 
the King and Royal Family ; that hearing 
of M. La Fayctte's marching with ſuch « 
they had hopes of putting their ſcheme in 
execution during his abſence z but had been 
An 
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diſippoitited. by the alertneſs of the national 
troops WhO were on duty at the palace, 


who had refuſed to quit their poſt on that 


_ memorable day, and had continued to do 


their duty with the party who came to re- 
lieve them until the General returned _—_ 
As this « eee was not very pro- 
bable in itſelf, and was ſupported by no evi- 
dence whatever, it was thought fheceffary to 
give it credibility by a new kind of teſti- 
mony. A number of prints were engraved, 
repreſenting a poniard with hooks and 
angles on one fide, for tearing and tortut- 
ing in withdrawing the inſtrument after 
having uſed it in ſtabbing. Along with 
the print was an inſcription, indicating that 
this was a true and faithful repreſentation | 


of the poniard found on the aſſaſſin ſeized 


in the palace, and on many of the ariſto- 
crates who had alſo been ſeized and diſarm- 


ed * the National Guards on the ſame 


Q e.uening. 
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evening. And from this time all the No- 
bleſſe and others, who went regularly to 

the Tuileries to pay their duty to the King 
or any of the Royal Family, were denomi- 
nated by the populace Chevaliers du Poi. 
gnard. In this manner a jealouſy of the 
King, and a prejudice againſt all who ſhew- 
ed a particular attachment to him, was kept 

up in the minds of the Pariſian populace. 
Lewis XVI. had always been of a pious 
turn of mind; and the general tenor of his 
life, unlike that of his grandfather, was not 
in oppoſition to the religion which he pro- 
feſſed. 
Religious impreffions, it is likely, were 
felt by him with augmented ſenſibility on 
account of the troubles and dangers with 

which he and his family were ſurrouaded. 
Numbers of eccleſiaſtics frequented the 
Palais of the Tuileries—it was ſaid that 
- thoſe who had refuſed to take the oaths de- 
creed by the National "REP were re⸗ 
ceived 
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ive with greater 9 95 of cordulity than 
the others. Eb 
If it was impolitic in-the King to 8 
any predilection for the former, it was 
nevertheleſs very natural for him to feel it. 
It would probably ariſe from a ſentiment of 
compaſſion mixed with eſteem for men who 
had been deprived of their benefices for 
no other reaſon than that they choſe to 
obey the dictates of conſcience rather than 
thoſe of intereſt. * 

It is poſſible that ſome of the clergy who 
took the oath may have acted as conſcien- 
tiouſly as the others; but when one ſet of 
men ſacrifice their fortune rather than do 
what is required of them, and another ſet 
make their fortune by doing it, the world 
generally admire and honour the former 
more than the latter. 5 

It was not ſo in this inſtance: the violent | 
ſpirit of party and political faction deſtroys | 
every ſentiment of candour. The men wo 
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( 230 )) 
gave the ſtrongeſt proof that men can ales, 
of being directed by conſcience and inte 
grity, became the objects of popular exe · 
eration, and t hoſe who might have been 
ſo naturally ſuſpected of acting from baſe. 
and ſordid motives were regarded as pa- 


triots. The preference which the King 


was ſaid to give to the former was made 


uſe of by factious men as a caufe of cla- 


mour, and was repreſented to the people 
as a proof of his being an enemy to 2 | 
Conſtitutions | 
The King had formed the Jefign of __ 
ing the Eaſter holidays at St. Cloud. He 
wiſhed to be ſomewhat removed from the 


| noiſe and tumult of the capital, while he was 


engaged in the duties of religion. 
The Monarch's interitions were no ſooner 


known, than rumours were ſpread with great 


alſiduity, that he wiſked to go to St. Cloud, 


2 that lie might have the ſacrament admini- 
5 flered by unconſtitutional priefts, and that he 


„„ . might 


va 35 


might arrange matters for withdrawing to a 
greater diſtance from the capital, and raiſing 
a civil War; or Perhaps in the view of leav- 


"4 » 


ing the kingdom, and ſtirring up bis brother 
Kings to make war againſt France. 3 
Particular pains were taken to iofuſe theſe 


notions into the National. Guards. 


Early on. the morning of the 18th of 


April a paper was poſted on the walls of 


the Palais Royal by orders from the Club 
des Cordeliers, which was at this time chiefly 
under the influence of Danton, and of which 


Marat was a member. In this paper was a 
direct accuſation of the King of having bro- 


ken the laws he had ſworn to maintain—of 
encouraging the unconſtitutional prieſts to 
ſtir up a civil war, and preparing to go with 
his family to join the foreign enemy. This 


accuſation was ſigned VI x ENT, wanne, 


and openly avowed by the Club. 
Great numbers of the populace crowded 


* all quarters to the Carouſel and Tui- 


| Q 4 +. Jeriehs 


(232) | 
leries. The Kin g's carriages ho wever were 
ordered, the National Guards on duty there 
were under arms, and the King, the Queen, 
the Dauphin and the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
went into the coach at eleven o'clock ; which 
they had no ſooner done than the ſurround- 
ing populace began to exclaim and make an 
outery in the moſt inſulting and threatening 
manner: but as they were ſurrounded with 
numerous detachments of the National 
Guards, diſregarding the inſolence of the 
multitude, the King ordered the poſtillions 
to drive on - on which, inſtead of keeping 
off the crowd, the guards cloſed before the 
horſes, threatened the poſtillions if they 
ſhould dare to proceed, and ſwore they 
would not permit the Royal Family to leave 
Paris. The King's domeſtic ſervants, and 
thoſe immediately attached to his perſon, 
were In the mean time abuſed, maltreated, 
and dragged from the carriages, about which 
they had preſſed with a view to cover the 
Rt 


s 
nere F amily from the inſults of the rabble. 
One Gentleman of the Bedchamber having 
been ſeized by them at the very window of 
the coach, the King ſtretched forth his arm, 
and endeavoured to retain him; but the 
_ gentleman was much abuſed; and gp 
away notwithſtanding, | 3 1 0 a 
The Queen's Maitre d' Hotel was in dan- 
ger of being actually killed by a group of 
the rabble. He was reſcued from their 
violence by the efforts of certain citizens, 
who knew and eſteemed the man, and with 
difficulty carried him into the guard-room. 
The King had the mortification to hear 
the moſt inſulting and abuſive expreſſions 
directed againſt the Queen. One man in 
the uniform of the National Guards, ap- 
proaching the carriage and addreſſing the 
King himſelf, told him that he infringed the 
law by countenancing prieſts who had not 


taken the conſtitutional oaths; © et parce 
qu'il 
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dans la chapelle de ſon: chateau 4% Mal. 


heureux! retirez - vous, ſaid the King; © qui 


vous a Etabli juge * ma conſcience ? 
The groſs inſults offered to the Royal 


Family, and particularly to the female part 


of it, were not confined to the loweſt rabble. 
Some citizens of ſuperior rank joined in 
them. The inhabitants of Paris have been 
generally accounted the moſt poliſhed and 
polite citizens in Europe; and the idea was 
well founded : but in matters which deeply 


affect the intereſt, and ſtrongly. agitate the 


paſſions, to expect protection from palite- 
neſs is to rely on a ſhield of er 
a defence from cannon balls. 

M. Bailly, the Mayor, haſtened. to the 
Tuileries to ſuppreſs the nn but he 


* And becauſe he allowed chem, to > perform maſs in 
the chapel of the palace. F . 
Who made * judge of my conſcience fellow 7 

Was 


in 


Tas 
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| was not liſtened to. M. La Fayette ordered 


the National Guards to open to the tight 
and leſt, to clear away the multitude, and 
allow the King's coach to _ He was 


not obeyed, 


After having been more than three kn 


n the coach, expoſed to the inſults and deri. 
ſion of the multitude and of the mutinous 


ſoldiery, the King and Royal Family were 


under the neceflity of getting out of the 


carriage, and walking to the Palace, amidſt 
the groans, hootings, and hiſſings of the 
multitude. We find the following W 


ſion in Shakeſpeare: | - | 


Such a divinity doth hedge in Kings, 
That treaſon doth but peep. to what it would, 


As the utmoſt extent of the treaſon in the 
preſent inſtance was to inſult the King and 


prevent his going to St. Cloud, it cannot 


be ſaid to have peeped, but to have advan- 
ced with broad faced impudence to its pur- 
Poſe, and effected all at that time intended. 


That 
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actreſs who firſt played the part of Berenice 


5 
That che appearance of the Sovereign ge- 
nerally ſtrikes the beholders with more 
awe than that of any other individual is 
true; but as this depends entirely on his 
power, and as he will ſtrike more awe (for 


the word implies ſome degree of fear) the 


more cruelly he exerciſes his power, it 
ought not to be mentioned as part of his 


panegyric. We know that a mild and be- 


nevolent Sovereign may be beheld by the 
pooreſt of his ſubjects with reſpe& unmixed 


with a ſingle particle of awe; and ſuch 
monſters as Roberſpierre and Carrier ſtruck 
as much awe as any King, Emperor, or Sul- 


tan, that ever lived. At one period it was 
in ſome meaſure believed, that a peculiar air 
of majeſty always accompanied the actions 
and ſacred perſons of Kings, which, inde- 


pendent of guards and ermine, impoſed ſen- 


tments of reſpect, and diſtinguiſhed them 
from the general race of mankind. The 


in 


( 237 )) 
in-Racine's tragedy had no nn en 
ced theſe lines, 

Quien quelque obſcurits que le ciel Petit fait . 

Le monde en le voyant eũt reconnu ſon maitre, 
than the audience applied them to Lewis 
XIV, and all France ae the OT | 
tion juſt, 

Some people have is that this ſup- 
| poſed air of majeſty is the divinity to which 
Shakeſpeare alludes ; but from his putting 
the obſervation in the mouth of ſo worthleſs - 
a character as the uſurper of the throne of 
Denmark, it is more probable that he meant 
to expoſe the folly of ſuch an idea. That 
great maſter drew directly from nature. 
"Ti only crowned heads he ever had an 
opportunity of ſeeing were Elizabeth and 
James. The firſt was more diſtinguiſhed 
by the firm and awful texture of her mind 
than by the majeſty of her perſon. As for 
her ſucceſfor, though he was continually 
harping on the divine majeſty of Kings, 

—_ yet 


( 238 ) | 

yet few ever had ee of any 
either in mind or perſon. 
It happened unluckily for the ps: of 
Scotland, that though in the long race of 
her Kings, ſome were in all reſpects great 
men, ſome accompliſhed gentlemen, zud 
moſt of them hardy and intrepid warriors, 
yet he who ſucceeded to the crown of Eng- 
land was devoid of all thoſe qualities. 

If Lewis XVI. had not formed any de- 
ſign of withdrawing from France, or at leaſt 
to a conſiderable diſtance from the capital, 
previous to this period, it is natural to be- 
lieve that he ſhould begin to think of it 
after the unworthy and horrible treatment 
above deſcribed. It may, however, have 
been ſuggeſted to him, that this treatment 
had entirely proceeded from the vileſt and 
moſt abandoned of the populace, and à de- 
tachment of the National Guards corrupted 
by a an w traitors, who would be. detected 


the 
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I the honour of the Nation vindieated to the 


ſatisfaction of all good ſubjects. 21 
On the 19th, therefore, the King went to 


the National Aſſembly, and, in a diſeburſe 


of ſome length, complainedꝰof the reſiſtance 
which had been made the preceding day to 


lis going to St. Cloud. I did not chooſe,” 


added the unhappy Monarch, to repel that 


reſiſtance by force, Which might have prov- 


ed fatal to a multitude who, being miſſed, 


when they are. infringing it; but it is of im- 


5 to the Nation to prove that I am a 


fem. agent. Nothing can be more eſſential 


to give authority to the ſanQions which. I 
have granted to your decrees. On that acy 


count, therefore, I perſiſt in my reſolution 


of going to St. Cloud; and the National 
Aſſembly muſt be convinced of, the pro- 
priety of my ſo doing,” - e ü ee 

The Aſſembly 3 ns King's 


fre; Anat, inſtead of taking meaſures to 


i 5 puniſh 


.did no 


75 
2 


4 
1 
2 


1 
niſh the ſeditious, and 
fled 
in 
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King's intention was not to have remained 


at St. Cloud, but to have proceeded to Com- 
piegne; and that poſt-horſes were placed at 


proper diſtances on the road to barry him 
and his family thither. 


Fi 


On this aſſertion, which was without foun«s 
aviencahe King's eonduct was commented 
on in the ſevereſt terms; and his inferred 


. hypocriſy and treachery were held up to 


popular execration' in journals and hand- 


bills, while the moſt ſeditious and treaſon- 
able language was ſpoken with impunity in 
the groups of the garden of the Palais Royal. : 


One fellow repeated the following maxims 
in various groups on the 19th and 20th, 
and was heard with applauſe as often as he 
repeated them: « Un Roi eſt un perſonnage 
inutile, un ogre qui devore trente millions 
par an *,” 1 

And as impiery and treaſon have gone 

* A King is a very uſcleſs perſonage=a monſter 
who devours thirty millions of livres annually. 
VOL, 11, al 
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hand in hand in France ſince the be 
of the Revolution, another orator wat 
aſſured the elrele which ſurrounded him 
that the: King had received the Sacrament 
that very morning from a nonjuring Prieſt, 
one of the audience added, that * he ought 
to be obliged to go to the pariſh church, 
and take the Sacrament over again from a 
conſtitutional mY 'i a mange un bon 
Dieu chez lui,“ ſaid the wreteb, „ il en 
mangera bien deux; il eſt courmand.”.” 2 
- Beſides the emiſſaries who were diſperſed 
to all places of public reſort, to circulate ca- 
lumnies againſt the Goutt; and the motion- 
makers (les motionnaires) that toc their 
ſtations in the Palais Royal, there Was a 
ſociety at this time called Societe Frater- 


nelle, which met in tlie Church of the' Ja- 


cobins near the famous club of Jacobins, 
of which thie Société Fraternelle was an 
emanation of the moſt, virulent and. inflam- 
mable portion 5 * from it there daily 
bi. EY iſſued 


| ( 243 ) 
iflued libels and fatires witliout number, all 
calculated to irritate the people _ the 
King, his family, a and miniſters. 

Io ſbhew to what a height ſedition was 
carried at this time, it is only neceſſary to 
give a few extracts from periodical papers, 3 
publiſhed and avowed by their writers. 
What follows is from a paper entitled 
« L'Orateur du Peuple.” ; 

« Courage, braves Pariſiens! Wende un 
pas, et la victoire eſt à vous. Le Roĩ 
fuyoit, et vous lui avez ordonne de reſter 
dans la capitale. Le peuple a coupé les 
courrois. de ſes chevaux. La Fayette a 
vainement caracolle, peroré; grimaces qui 
ne prennent plus: : il a £&te hue. Bailly de 
meme. Songez que, fi le Roi quitte la 
| France, il n'y a pas de donte qu'il ne ſoit 
dechu du trône, et immole lui et le dernier 
rejetton de ſa race a h juſte fureur d'une 
grande Nation Mais il vous en coutera peut- 
etre dix années de combats, et la perte de 
ö 1 trois 
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( 244 ) 
trois millions de vos concitoyens, avant de 


— 


faire triompher votre lib erte. 


Motti a demand que le département 
s' aſſemblat. Il a eu le front d'y paroitre, et a 


voulu qu'on Vautoriſat à faire feu ſur le 


peuple. Le directoire penchoit pour ce 
parti; mais Danton &toit Ià! Il a pulveriſe, 
de la foudre de ſon Eloquence populaire, la 
demande des Sieurs Bailly et Motti. 

Louis XVI, aujourd'hui encore Roi des 
Francais! arrẽte. Où cours tu, Monarque, 
abuſc par des conſeils perfides? As- tu bien 
peſè les ſuites de ce depart, l'ouvrage de ta 
femme? Le peuple ignore-t-il que de St. 
Cloud tu te diſpoſes à partir pour Com- 
piegne, et de-Ià pour la frontière? Ne ſa- 
vons-nous pas que la bouche des Rois fut 
toujours Vantre du menſonge ? Une furie te 
pouſſe dans le precipice ! ' Elle ta inocule ſa 
rage contre les Frangais. 5 

« Eh bien! Si tu pars, nous ne voyons 


plus en toi que Tarquin chafſe de Rome ! 
Nous 


E 

Nous ſaiſiſſons tes chateaux, tes palais, ta 
| liſte civile. Nous proſcrirons ta tete.. Que 
les'Porſenna s'avancent! les S ſont 
prets®*,” 441 
At 
Courage, brave Pariſians ! One effort more, and 
the victory will be yours. The King was about to fly, 
and you have ordered him to remain in the capital. 
The people have cut the harneſs of his horſes. La 
F ayette has harangued and capered, and made gri- 
maces, without effect: he was hiſſed. The ſame has 
happened to Bailly. Remember that, if the King quits 
France, there can be no doubt of his being de- 
throned, and he with his whole race ſacrificed to the 
juſt fury of a great nation. But perhaps it will coſt 
France a ten years ſtruggle and three millions of inha- 
bitants before liberty ſhall completely triumph. _ | 

Mottie required that the department ſhould be aſſem- 
bled. He had the effrontery to appear there, and deſired 
that he might be authoriſed to fire on the people. Some 
leaned to that meaſure ; ; but Danton was preſent, and, 
with the thunder of popular eloquence, blaſted the 
hopes of Bailly and Mottie. | 
Lewis XVI, Rill King of the F rench, 5 Whi- 


ther do Can run, abuſed by perfidious counſels ? ? Haye 
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( 2446 ) 
At this period Danton had the greateſt 


influence in the ſociety of Cordeliers, who 


held their meetings in the church of that 
order. He was not a member of the Con- 
ſtituent Aﬀembly, but confidentially con- 


nected with Roberſpierre who was. The 


Cordeliers were conſidered as more patrio- 


tic; or, in the ſenſe i in which that word was 


underſtood, more furious againſt the Court, 
the Nobleſſe, and the non- juring Clergy | 
than the Jacobins, themſelves, | 


you well weighed the conſequences of that journey, to 


| which you are prompted by your wife 7 Do you think 
that the people are ignorant that from St, Cloud you 


intend to proceed to Compiegne, and from thence to 
the frontiers ? Do not we know that the mouth of 
Kings always was the -civern of falſehood? A fury 5 
pathes you down the precipice ; ſhe has inoculated 
you with her rage againſt the French nation, : | 
Well, if + you do 80, we will conſider j you as a Tar- 
quin driven from Rome. We "a ſeize on your 
caſtles and palaces and civil liſt; we will proſcribe 


your head, "Let the Porſenmas advance ; | the Scævolas 
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Marat was ; alſo one of the luminaries of 
the Club of Cordeliers. His powers for 
public ſpeaking and his influence in the ſo- 
cieties were inferior to thoſe of Danton ; but 
as nothing could ſurpaſs the intrepidity of 
Marat, as he affected the dreſs, manners, 
and language of the loweſt people, called 
himſelf their friend, and wrote a Journal in 

which he abuſed the rich and flattered the 
| poor, he had more influence with the mob 
| than Danton or any body elſe. 'In this 
Journal, to which he always put his name, 
he uſed a ſtyle of language which certainly 
was never before avowedly uſed to any liv- 
ing King or any Minifter actually in place. 

In the bright æra of the Grecian' repub- 
lies, a love of liderty was the moſt diſtin- 
guithing characteriſtic of a reſined people. 
The reſt of the world, to hom liberty was 
unknown, were barbarians. Many inci: 
Tents in the courſe of the French Revolu- 
tow ſeem to exhibit an effect preciſely the 

1 R 4 8 reverſe— 


. ; 4 
' reverſe—a refined people becoming bar. 
barians from a paſſion for liberty. This 
affords a pretext for thoſe who are not 
lovers of freedom, becauſe they fatten on 
the wages of ſervility, to repreſent Liberty 
herſelf, not- as the virtuous Addiſon has 
done, ; 
ee vaGobich 0 bright, | 
Profuſe of bliſs and pregnant with delight, 


but as a malignant enchantreſs who turns 
men into brutes. Let it be always remem- 
bered, however, that the vices of the vota- 
ries do not alter the virtues of the ſaint. 
Whatever wickedneſs men may commit, 
from a pretended or perverted paſſion for 
freedom, genuine liberty is as valuable, and 
will be as much valued by men of ſpirit and 
diſcernment, as ever, The crime of Tar- 
quin did not injure the virtuous character 
ef Lueretia. 8 5 
The following extracts will give the 

reader an idea of Marat's manner. They 
are 


. 7 
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are taken from one of his — en 

titled > 10 | 0 5 

Aaadreſſe de Jean- Bapriſte Marat, 2 | do 
Fan a Louis XVI. Roi der Franais. 


« S1R E, 
« Ne ſimple citoyen, peut · etre meriteriez- 

vous d'*tre cru ſur votre parole; mais ne | 
ſur'le trone, avec tous les vices de votre 
Education, et avec trente-ſix ans Ecoules au 
milieu de la cour la plus corrompue de 
I'Europe, ſans ceſſe flagornẽ par les bas va- 
lets qui vous environnent, poufle aux crimes 
par des Miniſtres atroces, ou de perfides 

courtiſans, et continuellement entraine dans 
la revolte contre vos devoirs par votre fa- 
mille, quelle confiance pourriez- vous inſpi- 
rer dans vos proteſtations d attachement et 


de fidélité a la patrie? 


Que vos agens venaux applaudiſſent à 
de pareils tEmoignages ; que vos credules 


concitoyens faſſent chorus bẽtement, cela eſt 
dans 


'( 250 ) 


dans l'ordre; mais ne vous flattez pas de 
donner le change aux patriotes clairvoyans, 


« Parlez—quelle confiance pourrions-nous 
avgir dans la parole, dans. les. ſermens d'un 
Roi qui n voit aſſemblé la Nation que pour 
Tengager a combler Pabime creuſe Par les 
dilapidations de ſes Miniſtres, des Princes de 
ſa Maiſon, de ſes favoris et des autres fri- 
Pons de fa cour; d'un Roi qui eſſaya de dif. 


ſoudre VAffemblce Nationale des qu'il trouva 
quelque reſiſtance & ſes volontes ; d'un Rot 


qui travailla fix ſemalnes 3 A Fex&cution de 


Yinfernal projet de mettre la capitale à feu 


et A ſang, pour punir ſes habitans de Pappu 
genereux qu'ils ſemblojent promettre aux 
Repreſentans de la Nation eontre les atten- 
tats du deſpotifme? | 


« Soyez, donc votre propre juge, et dites- 


nous ſi un tel Roi mérite d'autres noms que 
ceux d' automate ſtupide, ou de perfide 
trompeur. Sire, vous Ctes Vami de la li- 
derte, comme votre Epouſe eſt Vamie des 

Frangais, 


aa 


_ Wh of a King, who aſſembled the States-General for 


( 9 
Francais. En vous rendant le docile: or- 
gane de leurs impoſtures, vos Miniſtres ont 


fait leur mẽtier ordigaire; en dẽvoilant ces 
impoſtures aux yeux indignes du public, j Je 


remplis le * faint des devoĩrs “. 
So 88 


* Had you been born a PER citizen, Sb you 


ache have been believed on your word ; but, born the 


heir of a crown, with all the vices of your education, 


and after having ſpent ſix-and-thirty years in the moſt 


corrupt Court in Europe, everlaſtingly flattered by the 
ſyeophants who ſurround you, puſhed to vice by mon» 
ters of wickedneſs and perfidious courtiers, and conti - 
nually ſeduced from your duty by thoſe belonging to 


| your family—what confidence can be given to your 


proteſtations of attachment and fidelity to the country? 
Let your venal creatures applaud ſuch proteſtations, 
and the credulous citizens: fooliſhly join in the chorus. 
That was to be expected: but do not flatter yourſelf 
with the hopes of en the penetrating n of true 
patriots. a | 
Speak—what confidetncd could we put in the word 40 5 
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80 many men have affected to act from 


patriotic difintereſted motives, whoſe' ſubſe. 
quent conduct has proved that they had 


been guided by the moſt ſordid views of ſelf: | 
| Intereſt, that ſome people are tempted to be- 


Ges | * 
no other purpoſe but to complete the miſchief oecaſioned 


by the extravagance of his miniſters, his favourites, 
and the other knaves of his court; of a'King who 


_ wiſhed to diſſolve the National Aſſembly, as ſoon as it 
ſhewed ſome reſiſtance to his will; of a King who per- 


ſiſted for ſix weeks in the infernal project 'of attacking 


the capital with fire and ſword, to puniſh the inhabi- 


tants for the generous ſupport they were inclined to 


give to the National Repreſentatives againſt the en- 
croachments of deſpotiſm? Be your own judge, and 
declare whether ſuch a King deſerves to be conſidered 


in any other light than that of a paſſive tool or a perfi- 


dious deceiver. Sire, you are juſt ſuch a friend to li- 


berty as your ſpouſe is a friend to the French Nation. 0 


In rendering you the tame organ of their impoſitions, 


your Miniſters have acted in character. In unmaſking 


theſe impoſtures to the indignant eyes of the public, I 


- fulfil the moſt, ſacred of my duties. 
- lieve 


* 


: „„ 
lieve that no ſuch ſentiment as that of dif 


intereſted patriotiſm now exiſts in the world. 


But if there were no ſuch feeling, there 


would be no ſuch pretence : people would 
not affect what does not exiſt in nature. 


Thoſe who uſe arguments founged on vir- 
tue and patriotiſm, without excepting even 
this wretch Marat, muſt at ſome period 


of their lives have felt ſentiments of that 


kind, and muſt believe that they ftill exiſt 
in the breaſts of their auditors; otherwiſe 
they would not expect to influence by 
them. 5 

Such language as Marat on this and on 
other occaſions addreſſed to ſo mild a Prince 
as Louis XVI. is ſtill more revolting to a 
candid mind, and leſs applicable than the 
hyperbolical praiſes beſtowed by Boileau 
and other poets of his time on Lewis XIV, 


ciently revolting and inapplicable. 
1 Jeune 
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Neſt point le fruit tardif d'une lente vieilleſſe, ä 
Et qui ſeul, ſans Miniſtre, 3 a example des Dieux, 


Soutiens t tout par toi-mEme, et vols tout par tes JOE. 


D'une heureuſe abondance enrichir tes ſujets—&c. &c. 


n 
Jeune et vaillant heros, dont 1a haute ſageſſe 


Quand j Je vois ta ſageſe, en ſes 10. projets, 


 exaereR' XXII. 


Oifruatins on the uf ferent Condutt f2 Men 
"to Monarchs in Proſperity and in Adverfity 
De Indignation formerly manifefled by 
the French Nation againft the Engliſh for 
" their Conduct towards their | Kings h 
hoſed Dialogue between *Lovbir X1ahid 
one of bis Courtiers— All Attempts to alter 
Mens Opinions vain—Antcdots of ont 'of 
be Chevalier St. Meard's Tudges— A Re- 
publican Government often tyramical—Bri- 
40 Houſe of Peers — Reflections — Raft De- 
ctreees of the Legiſlative Aſembly—The French 
| Nation no way intereſted in eftabli ping 4 
e in FINE or other C ountries. * 


TT; 18 an old obſervation,; and what ala 


be of uſe to Sovereigns in eſtimating the 
ſincerity of the attachment of thoſe around, 
their OR that the ſame diſpoſition, 
| whick 


( 256 ) 


| which renders men obſequious to proſperity | 


and ſervile to power, is apt to make them 


neglectful of the unfortunate and inſolent to 


the weak. No nation ever puſhed both ex -· 


tremes farther than the French in their be- 


haviour to their Kings in theſe oppoſite ſitu- 


ations; and in both caſes they have been 


very laviſh in their endeavours to throw 


_ ridicule and abuſe on their neighbours for 


not following their example. At preſent 
they deride other nations for their attach- 
ment to monarchy. Formerly, when they 
themſelves diſplayed more abject ſervility to 


their Kings than any other European na- 
tion, they deſcribed the Engliſh as barba- 
rians for reſiſting the tyranny of the houſe 


of Stuart, and for claiming freedom. Warm 
in the cauſe of depreſſed royalty, they ex- 


claimed againſt the inſolence of a people 


vrho thought they had a right to make any 


alteration in their government. If France 
and other countries of Europe had not been 


 CiftraQed 


1 
diſtracted with internal as well as external 
commotions in the time of Charles I. they 
would all have ſupported the cauſe. of the 
Monarch againſt the People of England for 
attempting to regulate their own govern- 
ment, and with a view to extirpate thoſe 
ideas of freedom which began to ſpread at 
mat time. Lewis XIV. was excited not 
only by his own inelination but alſo by the 
wiſhes of his ſubjects to enter into a war 
with England, on purpoſe to puniſſi the 
Nation for the crime they had committed 
againſt the King, and to reſtore the mo- 
narchy. Boileau wrote an ode expreſsly 
againſt this nation, of which the following 


are two ſtanzas: E 
W 


Quoi ! ce Peuple aveugle en ſon crime, yy 
Qui prennant ſon Roi pour victime, | 
Fit. du trone un theatre affreux, 
Penſe⸗-t-il que le Ciel, complice 
D' un ſi funeſte ſacrifice, ED | = 
N'a a pour lui ni foudre ni feux ? 
vol. It, 8 2 
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* Armes-toi, France, prends la foudreg- _ 
| C'eſt à toi de reduire en poudre 55 ; 
Ces ſanglans ennemis des loix. | 
Suis la Victoire qui t'appelle, 
Et vas ſur ce peuple rebelle 
| Venger la querelle des Rois. 


'Th 


If the Reſtoration had not taken place; | 
there is little reaſon to doubt but that the 
Monarch would have followed the poet's 
advice. Indeed he proved this by ſeizing 
the firſt pretext that occurred for graſping 
the thunder in the cauſe of Kings, in acknow- 
ledging the ſon of James II. as Prince of 
Wales, contrary to the Act of Settlement of 
the Engliſh Parliament, and contrary to the 
opinion of his own Council. Fs 

That ſome ſuch dialogue as the follow- 
ing might paſs between Lewis and ſome of 


his Courtiers on - that occaſion, is a ſuppo- 
fition not inconſiſtent with the charaQer 
of that Prince and the ſentiments of his 


Court, | 
LEWIS. 


( 959 ) 
"Lewis, Notwithſtanding that Beaitvil« 
lere, De Torci, and others of my Council, 
were againſt the meaſure, I have acknow- 
ledged the ſon of James II. as King of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and I am deter- 
mined to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne 
of his anceſtors, in ſpite of the decrees of 
his rebellious ſubje eds in Parliament aſſem- 
Covarinn. The determination is mag- 
nanimous, and worthy of ſo great a Mo- 
narch. It is at once juſt and politic; for. 
the ſhocking manner in which that ungo- 
vernable people have treated their Kings is 
a moſt alarming example to all the Sove- 
reigns of Europe, and it would be dan- 
gerous to allow it to remain any * | 
unpuniſhed. | | 
.LEwis. The cauſe of Kings i is ihe cauſe 
of Heaven, by whoſe appointment Kings 
reign; and the vengeance of Heaven evi- 


fy followed all thoſe wretches who re- 
| BY - | ſiſted 


1 
ſiſted the power of Charles I. in that iſland, 
as well as thoſe who afterwards brought 
him to the ſcaffold. 1 have been aſſured 
that: all of them died violent deaths. You 
perhaps remember the particulars. | ; | 
 CourTitn. The avenging power of 
Heaven was never more apparent, as your 
Majeſty pioufly obferves, than in the deaths 
of all who directly or indirectly contributed 
to that bleſſed King's murder. Hampden 
was killed in the very act of rebellion. Pym 
died of a horrid diſeaſe, particularly com- 
miſſioned to cut him off. The foul of 
Cromwell was carried to hell: in a ſtorm. 
The regieides and others had their hearts and 
dowels torn out on the ſcaflpld; Thoſe. of 
the King's J udges who.fled out of England 
were privately put to death in other coun- 
tries by the laudable reſentment of the 
King's relations. Sydney, the republican, 
who had taken part in the rebellion againſt 
Charles I. was executed-for a plot againſt 
2 _— his 


his (ori. Ruſſel, who, to the diſgrace of the 
aoble family to which be belonged, was for 
- limiting the power of the Crown fo as to 
render it unſuppottable'to a Prince of ſpirit, 
and had the inſolence to promote a bill for 5 
excluding the lawful heir becauſe he pro- 
feſſed the true redigion, wasjuftty beheaded; 
and Efſex, who was engaged it: the ſame | 
conſpiracy with Sydney and Ruſſel, either 
cut his dwn throat or had it cut by others: 
for in either caſe your Majeſty's obſervation 
is confirmed, that the vengeance of Heaven | 
in one: Way Or another extends to all thoſe 
daring wretches who oppoſe the authority 
| of their Sovereign on any pretext whatever, 
as Kings are not accountable for the exer- | 
eiſe of the power which God has given 
them, to any but to God alone. 
Lywis, It is ſingular, however, that in 
placing the Prince of Orange on their 
_ throne, the Engliſh have not conſigned that 
ag of power to him which naturally 
| WA. | ought 
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ought to belong to a King. He is limited, 
I underſtand, in ſome reſpects according to 
the ſyſtem which Ruſſel wiſhed to have ap- 
plied to the Duke of York. | 
CouvRTIER, Your Majeſty's remark is 
of infinite importance; for, in thus limiting 
the power of the Crown, the Engliſh nation 
have eſtabliſhed a precedent which may af. 
fect the other monarchies in Europe more 
than even the atrocious conduct of Crom- 
well]; becauſe many men who would ſhrink 
from the very idea of the murder of their 
Sovereign, and are averſe to a republic, may 
nevertheleſs be ſo deluded, that they would 
agree to have the luſtre of the Crown dimi- 
niſhed by circumſcribing the power of the 
Prince who wears it, I-am confident that 
your Maj eſty will be ſo completely ſucceſse 
ful in the juſt war that you intend to en- 
gage in againſt the Engliſh nation, or rather 
_ againſt the principles and government of 
that nation, as to expel the preſent uſurper, 
and 


( 263 ) 
and re-eſtabliſh King James in the plenitude 
of royal power. But if, contrary to pro- 
bability, bat ſhould be found too difficult 
or too expenſive, and there were no more 

hopes for James, it would then perhaps be 

highly ſuitable to your Majeſty's wiſdom to 
aliſt William himſelf in obtaining that full- 

| neſs of power over his ſubjects that becomes 


ample of a limited monarchy may no longer 
ſhock the ſight of the Monarchs, and cor- 

' rupt the hearts of the People, of hs 
nation in Eos EE: 

Lewis. The name of the Prince of 
Orange has been always odious to me. I 
ſhall aſſiſt Bim in nothing: but I am reſolved 
that James ſhall be reſtored to the throne 

et England. with all the power that was poſ- 
ſeſſed by Henry VIII. and with the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the true religion which that : 
apoſtate aboliſhed. 
Accordingly Lewis made the attempt ; 
8 4 and 


F King; ; that che dangerous and odious ex- 


( 24 ). 
and we know that it was: 3 all his ex · 
penſive and ſanguinary efforts to oyerturg 
the government and change the opinions of 
the people of England had failed, and had 
nearly exhauſted the reſources and ſhaken 
the loyalty of his own ſubjects, that the 
Engliſh nation obtained Peace, and, were 
permitted to entertain their own opinions, 
and ſettle their government to their onn 
taſte. | 
It may perhaps ſeenr ſurpriſing that the 
people. of one country. ſhould have ever 
thought that the opinions or form of go- 
vernment of another country was any con- 
cern of theirs; but that ſuch an idea ſhould 
have prevailed i in the middle or towards the 
end of the ſeventeenth century is not ſo ſur- 
priſing as It would be to find 1 it exiſting at 
the end of the eighteenth, After the many 
bloody experiments which have been made 
with a view to alter men 8 opinions « on reli- 


gion, government, 0 or. indeed on any thing 
| £ elle, 
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elle, by force, we might naturally b 
kat the point would be given up. Philip 
II, with his tortures and his inquiſition, and 
his great generals and his diſciplined ar- 
mies, could make nothing of it even againſt 
the ſmall country. of Holland, which, ſmall 
as it is, has never failed to repel all invaders 
þut thoſe ſhe had ſome inclination to re- 
keive. The mighty Lewis, after being 
prompted by his own vanity, the flattery of 
his poets, and the folly of his ſubjects, to 
graſp Ia ſoudre, on purpoſe to force the Bri- 
ph nation to receive the King and the doc- | 
frine which he approved, was obliged to 


deſiſt when he found that the Jightning 


{corched himſelf and his nnn more than 13 


his enemies. | 

Indeed it is not only — that all at- 
tempts to alter men's opinions by violent 
means fail in the deſired effect; but that 


er gruen 4 tend to rivet them more 
firmly 


( 266 ) 
- firmly in their old ſentiments, The perſe« 
cutions of the heathens againſt the Chriſ- 
tians, and the Roman Catholics againſt the 
Proteſtants, ſufficiently prove this ; and, if a 
more recent inſtance were neceſſary, the 
annals of tyranny could not afford a ſtronger 
than has been exhibited by the Clergy of 
France, whom no ſpecies of perfidious cru- 
elty and perſecution has been able to ſhake 
In their opinions, or prevent their avowing 
the dictates of their conſcience, - On the 
execrable ſecond of September 1792, ia the 
garden of the Carmes at Paris, the venerable 
Archbiſhop of Arles ſaw the aſſaſſin raiſe 
his ſabre, and he received the repeated 
ſtrokes without ſhrinking, rather than ſeem 
to comply in the leaſt degree with decrees 
which he thought unjuſt and impious. The 
Biſhop of Beauvais and the Biſhop of Saintes, 
withnear two hundred eccleſiaſtics of different 
denominations, were maſſacred on the ſame 
wed day 
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day 10 the ſame garden, for no other crime 
than refuſing to diſavow their opinions. 
It is not more true, that the uſual effect 


of perſecution or ill uſage on account of par- 
ticular opinions is to make the perſecuted 
cling more cordially to them, and feel aug- 
mented averſion againſt thoſe of their per- 
ſecutors, than that kind and gentle treat- 
ment renders men open to argument, and 
diſpoſed to the renunciation of error the 
moment they are convinced that their opi- 
nions are erroneous. It is only ſince the 
Jews were treated with mildneſs, and parti- 
cularly ſince they began to be careſſed and 
entertained by men of high rank in this 
country, that any of them could be convin- 
ced of their deluſion, perſuaded that the 
Meſſiah had already appeared in the world, 

and that ſome of their diſtinguiſhing cere- 


monies were no longer neceſſary. This 
obſervation ſtrikes the minds of ſome people 
ſo forcibly as to convince them, that creat- 
| ing 


for them to ſpeak their minds, yet they 


ing a few Jews, ſoon after their converſion 
to Chriſtianity, grandees of Spain, or peers of 


Great Britain, would do more to the aboli- 


tion of circumciſion than all | the racks of 
the Inquiſition. | 5 | 
Nothing revolts the ſpirit-of man fo _ 
as to have any thing forced upon it; the very 
appearance of force makes it reject with dif- 
guſt what it might have embraced ſponta- 
neouſly. He who even argues with a dicta» 


torial air, indiſpoſes his hearers from admits 


ting his inferences or adopting his opinions, 
A pretty certain way of ſpreading any par- 


_ ticular way of thinking in a country, is for 
the government to threaten and endeavour 


to terrify thoſe who entertain it ; it renders 
their own peculiar way of thinking dearer 
to them than it was before ; it converts an 


opinion, which they might have changed, 


into a principle which it is a point of honour 
to maintain; and although it is dangerous 


han 
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have an intereſt i in making proſelytes which 
otherwiſe they would not have had, be- 
cauſe, by making many of their way of 
thinking, their danger will be removed. 

It is the buſineſs of government to con- 
trol men's actions, not their opinions; and 
thoſe are reeorded as the happieſt times, in 
which the moſt uncontrolled' freedom was 
allowed to the declaration of opinion. Rara 
ſemporum felicitate, ſays the hiſtorian, abi 
fentire que velis, et que fentras dicere licet. 
All the terrors of the tribunal of political 
Inquiſition, or of the Ponte di Sopiri at 
| Venice, cannot make one who thinks mo- 
narchy a preferable form of government to 
republicaniſm. change his opinion ; nor can 
all the thunder of the ultima ratio regum 
make a republican prefer monarchy. The 
utmoſt that ſeverities can do is to make hy- 
pocrites; it is impoſſible for them to make 
eonverta. Opinion, ſo far from being under 
the power of other men s will, is not under 
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a man's own; it is the offspring of his 
reaſon, of whatever force that reaſon may 
be, whether well or ill informed; and al- 
though it is often perverted by prejudice 
and influenced by ; ſituation, yet a man's 
real opinion is founded on what appears to 

him reaſonable at the time, and he cannot 

alter it until what appeared reaſonable ap- 
pears to him the reverſe. Opinions there- 
fore cannot juſtly be imputed to any man 
as crimes, . This is ſo. obvious, that even 
one of thoſe bloody judges who examined 
the Chevalier Saint-Meard, in the priſon of 
the Abbaye at Paris in September 1792, 

was ſenſible of it. When the intrepid Saint- | 
Meard avowed himſelf a royaliſt, and. an 
univerſal murmyr aroſe from the bloody 
circle who heard bim, 8 Ce Teſt pas pour 
Junger les opinions, ſaid the judge, © que nous 


ſommes ici, c'eſt pour en juger les rẽſultats 


nc is not to judge of men's opinions that we are 
here, but to judge of their actions, | | 


8 


Al 
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Had all thoſe who decided on the fate d 


che priſoners adhered to that maxim, there | 
would have been no maſſacres. | 
Men may be royaliſts, thank Heaven ! 
| and yet friends to freedom; as they may be 
republicans, and yet abettors of tyranny. ' 
Without alluding to the ſhocking deſpo- 
tiſm which governs the republic of France, 
let us throw our eyes on other republics. - 
Whar kind of friends has freedom in'the 
Senate of Venice, or the Great Council of 
Bern? - | . 
If the ſame queſtion is aſked reſ odio g 
the Britiſh Houſe of * the anſwer will 
be different. 88 
Freedom has never been without friends 
there. 
Who were che ban authers of PE | 
revolution in the year 1688 ? 
The wiſeſt men in the Houſe of Peers 
| have been as ſincere ſupporters of the rights 
of the democratic part of the conſtitution, 
as 


SJ 
as of their own; they well know, that upon 
it the public liberty is chiefly founded. And 
the wiſeſt members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons have ſupported the juſt rights of the 
Houſe of Peers; they well know, that cer- 
tain members of that houſe had a principal 
hand in forming the Conſtitution, ſuch as 

ir has been ſince the year 1688, and on | 
ſome occaſions have had the honour of pre- 
_ ferving it ſince that period, 
Although the royaliſts in Charles the 
Firſt's time were generally thought enemies 
to liberty, it was not univerfally the caſe: 
ſome were the friends of liberty noMoith- 
Handing their being royaliſts, and ſome were 


royaliſts becauſe they were the ſincere friends 

of liberty—being fully perſuaded that her c 

| happieſt and moſt permanent reſidence in I 
this iſland would always be under a limited c 

monarchy. And although che republicans t 

of che ſame period were generally thought t 

P 


. to freedom, yet ſome aſſumed the 
= character 
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character and ſentiments of republicans, bee 

nn they wiſhed to eſtabliſh tyranny. 
Men of the greateſt worth and virtue al · 
ways have had, and always will have different 
| ſpeculative opinions on thoſe two different 
forms of government z every man has a | 
| right to ſpeculate on government as on all 
other ſubjects, and while he confines him- 
{elf to ſpeculation he is not the juſt object 
of puniſhment; but when from ſpeculation 
he proceeds to action the caſe is totally dif- 


ferent. The peace of ſociety is not to be 
with impunity diſturbed with inſurrection, 

becauſe a few men prefer a different form 
of government to that under which they 
live, If therefore a portion of the ſubj ects 
of a republic attempt by force to convert it 
into a monarchy, or if thoſe of a monar- 
chy endeavour by the ſame means to over- 
turn the conſtitution and form a republic; 
the men againſt whom ſuch actions are 
proved, become the juſt objects of puniſh- 
vol. II. ＋ ment; 
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ment; and by the laws of the mildeſt go. 
vernment, whether monarchical or republi- 
can, that ever exiſted, that puniſhment is | 
death. 

The raſh and intemperate nature of cer: | 
tain decrees of the National Convention ſoon | 
after the tenth of Auguſt, diſcovered a diſpo- 
ſition to convert all the monarchies of Eu- 
rope into republics; and the fooliſh anſwers 
made by ſome of their Preſidents to certain 
deputations from foreign countries, which 
appeared at the bar of the Convention, 
tended to ſtrengthen the fame ſuſpicion. 
That ſome inconſiderate and enthuſiaſtic 
men entertained ſuch an idea, is evident 
from the circumſtances juſt mentioned; 
but that the majority of the Convention 
could think ſuch a ſcheme practicable, or 
that it would be for the benefit of France, 
to put herfelf to expence or trouble to bring 
it about, if it were, ſeems highly impro- 
—_— ON ITT 
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The French pretend that they have over- 
turned monarchy i in France, becauſe of the 
vices inherent in that kind of government, 
which enfeebled the ſtate and depreſſed the 
energy of the nation. They declare that, 
by being a republic, France has acquired 
triple ſtrength, and is capable of efforts far 
- ſurpaſſing her power at any former period. 
Without examining whether the: effort 
the has lately made, and the ſtrength ſhe 
has diſplayed, depend on her being a repub- 
lic, or on other circumſlances, how is this 
opinion of the French to be reconciled with 
their endeavouring to inſpire the other na- 
tions of Europe, particularly thoſe with 
whom they are at war, with a deſire to 
adopt a republican form of government! 
Do they wiſh that their rivals and enemies 
ſhould acquire triple ſtrength alſo? If all 
the monarchies of Europe were converted 
into republics, then, according to the prin- 
_ of. the French themſelves, the great 
3 3 
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ſuperiority they have acquired would be 
loſt, and their weight in the balance of 
Europe reduced to what it was * the 
Revolution. 
It may be faid, that in endeavouring to 
overturn monarchies they are actuated by 
hatred to kings, and by private malevolence; 
but whatever indications of this kind may 
have _—_ in moments of enthuſiaſm, 
t.. i ble to imagine that the govern- 
ors of a great nation can, for the gratifica- 
tion of a childiſh humour, perſiſt in a plan, 
which, according to .their own principles, 
would, when accompliſhed, render their ri- 
vals: more formidable. To act conforma- 
bly to ſtate policy, and conſiſtent with their 
_ declarations reſpecting the fource of their 
new acquired ſtrength ; ſo far from ſpread- 
Ing their opinions among other nations, or 
ufing any means of inducing them to adopt 
che maxims of their Convention, the French 
ought to lay a general embargo upon them, 
5 OD ak 
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and confine them within their own n 
ries as valuable ſecrets, which ſecure their 
ſuperiority over monarchical ſtates, as eom- 
pletely as the uſe of fire arms ſecured a ſu- 
periority to the Spaniards over the Mexi- 


cans. It ſeems highly probable that they 


have now at leaſt relinquiſhed the ſyſtem of 
republican cruſades, if they ever ſeriouſly 
entertained it, and have pretty generally 
adopted the principles of one of their coun- 
trywomen, who in converſation with* an 
| Engliſhman, who aſſerted that i it would be 
abſolutely neceſſary for the French nation 


to reſtore monarchy before they could ob- 


tain peace, replied, « Monſieur, nous ne 
voulons plus de roi—c'eft notre affaire, laiſ- 
ſez nous tranquilles. Mais vous autres vous 
aimez les rois, I | la bonne heure, prenez en 
une douzaine ſi vous voulez—on vous laiſ- 
fera tranquilles,” 
But if there is little 1 to think that 
the French will ever take pains to ſpread their 
x T 3 political 
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political principles in this country;thereis ſtill 
Teſs reaſon to dread that either their princi. 
ples or example will be adopted by the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, although the French 
had that intention: the incidents of the 
French revolution are ſufficient, and far 
more than ſufficient, to remove ſuch an idea 
from every worthy mind, however fond of 
genuine freedom. Can a national ſtrength 
that is acquired by the ſeizing of private | 
property, be an object of envy to the citi- 
zens of a country where property is ſecure! 
| Can the idea of provinces added to France, 
be a compenſation to thoſe French citizens 
whoſe fortunes have been torn from them 
to defray the expence of the conqueſt ? Can 
any amount of ſucceſs againſt foreign ene- 
mies afford conſolation to thoſe who deplore 
the loſs of parents, of conſorts, of children, 
of friends or relations, by internal maſſa- 
cres? 5 

As England can derive no beneſit from 
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the | miſery of individuals in France, and 


certainly feels many inconveniencies from 
the augmented ſtrength of that nation, by 


whatever horrible means it has been aug- 
mented ; aſſuredly it is her intereſt, inde- 
pendent of ten thouſand conſiderations ariſ- 


ing from general humanity, that a ſafe and 
honourable peace were ſpeedily obtained, by 
which her own proſperity might be ſecured, | 


and the wretched individuals of France might 


become more happy and leſs formidable. 


Let France retain the republican form of 
government ſhe ſeems ſo fond of, if ſhe 
chooſes ; and let the inhabitants of this 
iſland ſeriouſly. reflect on the two great at- 
tempts that have been made in Europe to 


turn a monarchy into a republic. The one 


took place in the middle of che laſt century, 


the other towards the end of this. England 
was the theatre of the firſt, France of the 


ſecond. After exhibiting a moſt ſanguinary 


ſpectacle to Europe, of four years continu- 
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ance, the firſt ended in the tyranny 
Cromwell; the ſecond ſtill aaa. : 
ing bloodſhed and diſmay through Europe, 
and rendering France the abode of wretch- 
edneſs, Let the inhabitants of this iſland | 
alſo remember, that monarchy was not re- 5 
ſtored to Great Britain by a combination of 
foreign powers, diſpleaſed forſooth at 
| having aſſumed a republican form of go- 

vernment. Rather than have admitted of 
ſuch inſolent interference, or reſtored mo- 
narchy at their command, ſhe would have 
remained a republic until this hour ; but 
the free-born inhabitants of Great Britain, 
of their own free will and accord, without 
the leaſt regard or conſideration for the opi- 
nion or inclination of other ſtates, thought 
proper to re-eſtabliſh monarchy, And who 
can ſay what France left entirely to the free- 
dom of her own. choice might do? Is it 
unlikely that, haraſſed and diſguſted with 
ſo many” internal convulſions, and retaining 
| | a. duo 
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a due ſenſe of the abuſes of her ancient go- 
vernment, ſhe may, as ſoon as ſhe obtaing 
breathing time, ſeek for permanent peace 
and proſperity in a monarchical form of 
government, equally free from the vices of 
the old ſyſtem and of the preſent ? In the 
mean time it is devoutly to be wiſhed, that 
Great Britain will ever adhere to and ſup- 
port the genuine ſpirit of her own free Con- 
ſtitution and while ſhe expreſſes a juſt de- 
teſtation of the democratic tyranny which has” 

prevailed in France, that ſhe will ever main- 
tain an equal averſion to the more regular 
and impoſing deſpotiſm of ſome of the 
powers combined ORG = unhappy | 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


The National Aſſembly avoid any Inquiry con- 
F cerning the Inſults offered to the King— 


Strange A dareſs of the Department Paris 


to the King Cardinal of Montmorency and 
Biſhop off Senlis reſign their Offices —King's 


Chaplains diſmiſſed —T he King hears Maſs 


Per formed by a Conflitutional Prięſt on 
Eafter-day—M. La Fayette reſigns his Cote 
mand, and afterwards at the Entreaiy of 


the Traops reſumes it—King's Declaration 


10 Foreign Court. It has a bad Effect 


Done againſt the Opinion of M. Montmorin — 
Scheme concerted with the Emperor jor re- 
efrabliſhing the King's Authority. 


W HEN the National Aſſembly paſſed 


to the order of the day on the 


King's complaint, it did not proceed from 


5 their 
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their being inſenſible to the inſult which 


had been offered to him, or from the majo- 


rity being unwilling that the guilty ſhould 
be ſeverely puniſhed ; but from their being. 
perſuaded that, in the ſpirit to which the 
populace and the National Guards had been. 
wrought up, any attempt to animadvert on 
the ſubje& would expoſe the weakneſs of the 
Aſſembly, and perhaps prove dangerous to 
the Royal Family, 
The Department of Patis had found i it 
expedient to invite the Sections to meet on 
the evening of the day on which the King 
had been at the National Aſſembly; and the 
queſtion ſubmitted to their deliberation was, 
whether they ſhould addreſs him to fulſil 
| his intention of going to St. Cloud, or 7 | 
turn him thanks for having choſen to re- 
main at Paris, that the public tranquillity 
might be no longer diſturbed. : 
As all the world knew that it was not 
from choice that the King had remained at 


Paris, 


< 
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Parks, this ſeemed an additional inſult ; and 
at any rate nothing could be more indecent, 
and more humiliating both to the King and 
the National Aſſembly, than to ſubmit to the 
ſhopkeepers and — of Paris ſuch a 
queſtion. 
The majority of the Sections gave a wiſer 
anſwer than there was reaſon to expect, by 
declaring in general terms that there was no 
room for deliberating. But the Miniſters, 
and thoſe immediately about the King's per- 
ſon, were ſo terrified at the agitation which 
prevailed, and particularly at the aſſertion, 
which had been printed, and paſted on the 
walls, of meaſures having been prepared to 
tranſport the Royal Family from St. Cloud 
to Compiegne, that the King was adviſed to 
contradict that aſſertion in a letter to the 
Department of Paris, in which it was alſo 
deſired, that this contradiction od be 
made public as ſoon as poſſible. 
The Department accordingly ordered the 
| King J 
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King's declaration to be immediately pub- 
liſhed, and circulated at all places of public 
reſort. ' But declarations of a contrary ten- 


dency were alſo fixed upon the walls, and 


allowed to remain, while that of the King 
was in many places torn down by the wo 
pulace as falſe, 7 


The Club of Jacobins, that of the Corde- 


liers, and the Société Fraternelle, chiefly 
made up of the moſt wicked and worthleſs 
members of the former, perſevered with fuch 


ſucceſs in agitating the populace, and in cor- 


rupting the minds of the National Guards, 
that the Department of Paris thought it ex- 
pedient to preſent an addreſs to the King, 


expreſſing their concern at the favour he 
ſhewed to the non-juring Clergy, and others 


| who were enemies of the Conſtitution, beg- 
ging © that he would withdraw his counte- 
nance from all thoſe of whom the people were 


ſuſpicious ; that he would announce by his 


Ambaſſadors at the different courts of Eu- 
5 * rope, 
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rope, that a glorious revolution had taken 
place in France, which he had cordially 
adopted; and that he Was proud of being 
the King of a free people. The addreſs 
concluded with the expreſſion of a deſire, . 
that the King would entruſt this annuncia- 
tion of his ſentiments to > Miniſters who were 
not unworthy of iruft,. 

In ſhort, the import of the addreſs was, 
that the King ſhould diſmiſs the ſervants he 
loved, and employ thoſe he hated; that he 
ſhould not receive the Sacrament from Prieſts ö 
whom he regarded on account of their 
piety, but from thoſe he deſpiſed for their 
irreligion; that he ſhould announce a ſeries 
of groſs falſehoods to all the Courts of 
Europe; and ſinally, that he ſhould change 
the Miniſters in whom he put truſt for 
others in whom he put none. 


Theſe were ſtrange requeſts to be made 


to a King; eſpecially as they were not made 


by a foreign enemy at the gates of his capi- 
| tal 
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tal after a victory; but by thoſe who had 
the direction of his capital, and who called 
themſelves his loving ſubjects. Nothing can 
give a ſtronger idea of the wretched ſtate to 
which this unfortunate Monarch was re- 
duced, than that᷑ it was thought neceſſary 
that they ſhould all, except the laſt, be im- 
a mediately complied with, 
To alleviate as mouth. as was in their 
power the pain of ſuch a compliance, the 
Cardinal of Montmorency, Grand Aumds< 
nier, the Biſhop of Senlis, Premier Aum&- 
nier, M. de Villequier and M. Amedee de 
Duras, Principal Gentlemen of the King's 
Bedchamber, gave in their reſignations. All 
the eccleſiaſtics belonging to the King's 
chapel were diſmiſſed; and on the ſirſt Sun» 
day after the addreſs of the Department, he 
went to the church of Saint-Germain-IAux- 
errois, and heard maſs performed by the 

new Prieſt on Eaſter- day. 2 
Wbatever uneaſineſs the others may have 
| produced, 
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produced, it is probable that this laſt was a 


ſacrifice more repugnant to the King” 8 con- 
ſcience than all the reſt ; ſince he conſidered | 
the ſacred rite as in ſome degree prophaned 


by the worthleſſneſs of the perſon who per- 


formed it : for there is no: queſtion that the 


King had been taught to conſider all the 
| n in chat * who had * the 


Unfounded a as ſuch an u opinion may tle 
it is not ſo abſurd as to impute any thing 
ctiminal to men, becauſe they refuſed to 
take the oaths; and the outcry that was 
raiſed againſt them was as wioked as abſurd, 
The general accuſation of their being reſrac- 


 taires d la loi was abſolutely falſe. The law 


exacted that they ſhould either take a parti- 
cular oath, or refign their benefices. They 
choſe the laſt. This is no breach of law: 
on the contrary, it is conforming to 
tha law by chooſing one of two meaſures 


ef to their option by the law ; "and, in 
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| affording protection to men reduced to want 

by obeying the dictates of their conſcience 
the King obſerved the laws of humanity 
| without violating thoſe of the Conſtitution. 

The Conſtitution alſo left the free exer- 
ciſe of his religion to every individual. 
Meſſrs. Barnave, Rabaud de Saint-Etienne, 
and other Proteſtant members of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, who had in compliance 
with the will of the majority voted for the 
| civil conſtitution of the Clergy, were al- 

lowed, as well as every other perſon in 
France, the public exerciſe of their religion. 
It was never exacted of any of them to at- 
tend the Catholic worſhip adminiſtered by 
eccleſiaſtics who had taken the oaths. How 
cruel and arbitrary muſt it appear then to 
inſiſt upon the King's doing this, or to re- 
fuſe to him the freedom 6f worſhipping 
God in his private chapel in the manner 
moſt agreeable to his conſcience !—a freedom 
which the Conſtitutien allowed to be uſed 
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publicly by every perſon in the kingdom 
without exception. | 
M. de la Fayette was ſo algulted at the 
ſhameful ſcene on the 18th of April, that 
he reſigned the command of the National 
Guards. It then appeared how much he 
was beloved by them. All the battalions 
aſſembled. They appointed deputations to 
the General, expreſſing ſorrow for their paſt 
conduct, and promiſing implicit obedience 
to his orders in future. They alfo ſent 
deputations to the Municipality and to 


the Department, entreating them to join 
in ſoliciting the General to reſume the 
command. 5 

The hotel of La Fayette was filled with 
theſe deputations from the different batta- 
lions, from the time that he had given in 
his reſignation until the following morning 
at five o'clock. The ſtreet in which his 
houſe ſtood was crowded with the men, all 
N waiting with impatience for the news of 
1 „ 
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bis having yielded to their entreatics ; 3 but 
finding that he ſtill refuſed, they. went in 
crowds to the Town-houſe, and begged of 
the Municipality to uſe their influence with 
the General that he ſhould reſume the com- 
mand. The Municipality, perceiving that 
citizens of all the ſections joined in this re- 
queſt of the National Guards, declared that 
they would become reſponſible for the fu- 
ture obedience of the battalions, and en- 
treated the General to yield to the deſire of 
his fellow- citizens. 

M. La Fayette 3 a proper ſenſe 
of the honour done him ; adding, that he 
would not preſume to give an immediate 
anſwer, but would the following day attend 
the Municipality at the Town-houſe, and 
there deliver to them his ſentiments. 

M. La Fayette went accordingly at ten 
o'clock, and in the common hall, where he 
found all the repreſentatives of the Common 
Council, with deputies from all the battalions 
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df National Guards bd pronoun- 
ced a diſcourſe equally diſtinguiſhed for 
modeſty and good ſenſe. He placed in 
a ftrong point of view the horror which 
every enlightened citizen muſt have felt at 
beholding thoſe whoſe duty it is to ſupport 
the Iaws oppoſe their execution. He added 
that, if the capital, which was the cradle of 
| the Revolution, inſtead of reſpecting and 
obeying the Executive Powers, ſhould be- 
ſiege them with tumults, and fatigue them 
with inſults, it would from being the ho- 
noured example become the terror of the 
French nation; that in the marks of regard 
with which his fellow-citizens had honoured 
him, too much attention had been paid to 
an individual, but not enough to che laws. | 
Pans les marques fi touchantes d' affection 
que j'ai recues, ſaid he, © on a beaucoup 
trop fait pour moi, on n'a pas aſſez fait 
pour la loi; je me ſuis convaincu, avec la 
plus tendre Emotion, que mes camarades 
m'aimoient ; 
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m'aimoient; je n'ai point encore ſu a quel 
point ils chériſſoĩent tous les principes ſur” 
leſquels la liberté eſt fondte *.” And he 
concluded by refuſing to reſume the com- 
mand. . Rs 
On this refuſal, and thoſe obſervations of 
M. La Fayette, it was reſolved, that each 
battalion ſhould aſſemble the following day, 
and make a declaration of theif ſentiments | 
on the ſubject pointed out in M. La Fay- 
a ette's diſcourſe ; which was done accord- 
ingly by all the different regiments ; and 
in their declarations, inſtead of expreſſing | 
attachment to their General, and wiſhes 
that he ſhould reſume the command, they 
ſpeak ſolely of their ſubmiſſion to Law, 


„In the affecting marks of attachment I have re- 
ceived, too much regard is ſhewn to me, and too little 
co the laws. I am thoroughly convineed that my com- 
nades love me; but I am ſtill zo learn, how far they ar 
attached ts thoſe principles on which liberty is founded. 
| "Wa their 
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| their zeal for the Conſtitution, and their re- 
ſolution to obey the Commander i in Chief, 
without once mentioning M. La Fayette. 1 
The Municipality having verified the de- | 
clarations of the National Guards, of the 
Cannoniers, of the various companies of 
Chaſſeurs, and of the Cavalry, decreed, 
that the Mayor at the head of a depu- 
tation of eight Members of the Common 
Council ſhould wait on the General, and 
repreſent to him that it would endanger 
the State if he perſiſted ; in his firſt reſolu- 
tion, and that the greateſt proof of patrio- 
tiſm he could give would be to reſume the 
command. ” ” 
It was impoſſible to reſiſt longer M. Ia 
Fayette thanked the Mayor and deputation 
in becoming terms; and the day following 
having reſumed the command, he expreſſed _ 
bis ſenſe of the honour done him by the 


5 various corps; and being then on the parade | 
| before 
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before the Town-houſe, he Propoſed. that. 
they ſhould go in a body to the King, tak- 
ing with them all of their comrades whom 
they might meet by, the way, and expreſs 
their ſorrow and repentance for what was 
paſt, and renew to his Maj * their decla- 


ration of allegiance. 

This propoſal was directly 3 M. 
Ls Fayette accompanied them tothe Tuile- 
ries ; addreſſed the King, i in the name of all 
the, National Guards, in the terms which 
had been agreed on; received a gracious 
reception and anſwer from the Monarch ; ; 
and as ſoon as this was known, the troops | 
: expreſſed their ſatisfaction by repeated excla - 
mations of © Vive le Roi! Vive le Reſtau- 
rateur de la Liberté F rangoiſe ! Vive le Te- 
tit-fils de Henri IV. 

In this behaviour of the National Guards 


ts Long live the Kink „Long live the Reſtorer of 
French Liberty! Long live the Grandſon of Henry IV! 
7 be | U 4 | who 
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who having been excited to mutiny and ſe- 
dition were ſo ſoon after brought to a ſenſe 
of their crime, and to fuch expreſſions of re- 
morſe, a ſtrong proof will be found of that 
fickleneſs as well as ſenſibility which is fo 
remarkable in the French character. 

This people receive impreſſions with aſto- 
niſhing ſenſibility ; but theſe impreſſions are 
effaced, and give way to others of a diffe- 
rent nature, with a rapidity as extraordinary 
as the acuteneſs with which they were firſt 
felt; which makes the French appear in the 
eyes of their neighbours ſometimes in the 
light of children, and ſometimes in that of 
madmen. But when, in conſequence of 
this, it is imagined that they will be eafily 
taken the advantage of, they diſplay ef a ſud- 
den, and when leaſt expected, a maturity and | 
foundneſs of judgment that is more ſurpri- 
ſing and vexatious to their enemies than 


all the reſt. 
This 


8 

This return of the National Guards to a 

ſenſe of their duty was highly provoking to 
| ſet of men who, unhappily for France, 
were at this time concentred in the eapital. 

Some of theſe men from miſtaken notions | 
of government, and ſome from intereſted 
nd malicious motives, were continually 
raiſing ſuſpicions of the King, and endea- 
vouring to create diſcord and confuſion. 
The perſons alluded to had not ſo much in- 
fluence in the National Aſſembly, nor in the | 
Municipality, as they came to have ſoon-af- 
terwards ; nor were they ſo powerful at this 
time in the Jacobin Society, to which many 
members of the National Aſſembly belonged, 
as they were in the Club of Gordeliers and 


dhe Sociẽtẽ Fraternelle, chiefly compoſed of 


the refuſe of the Jacobins. 

The Municipality having been informed | 
that ſome grenadiers of a certain diviſion of 
the National Guards had been particularly 
ave on the 18th in promoting the mu- 
| x 225 e 
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' tiny, had held the moſt abuſive language 
againſt the Royal Family, and had threat- 
ened to fire upon the cavalry, who by M. 
La Fayette's orders were endeavouring to 
diſengage the King's coach, decreed that 
this company ſhould be reduced, and ano- 
ther raiſed in its ſtead, The reduction 
_ took place immediately; but as it was re- 
preſented to the Municipality, that four- 
teen only had been guilty. of the crimes 
charged, all the reſt were admitted into the 
new. formed company. This tranſaction 
was laid hold of by the factious clubs 
above alluded to, as a pretext for mur- 
murs, accuſation, and ſedition. The four- 
teen diſcarded ſoldiers were received with 
marks of favour by the Fraternal Society: 
they were feaſted by the Cordeliers, and 
treated as perſecuted patrĩots; while the con · 
duct of the Municipality was condemned, 
and M. La Fayette was accuſed as an ene- 


my of liberty, and of being bought by the 
py Sour, 


T1 

Court. Emiſſaries were alſo employed to 
blacken his character, and miſrepreſent his 

conduct, among the groups of the idlers in 

the places of public reſort. Placards were 
paſted up, and pamphlets publiſhed againſt 
him. At the Cordeliers ſome men were 
heard to declare, that it would be merito- | 
nous to aſſaſſinate him; and at the Fraternal 
Society a woman, firgd by the eloquence of 
theſe orators, and intoxicated with the ſpirit 
of patriotiſm, called him among other bad 
names a ſecond Siſera, and ſwore that ſhe 
would take the earlieſt opportunity of en- 
tering his houſe, and driving a nail into his 
| temples while he was faſt aſleep. 
The capital was kept in ſuch a ſtate of 
agitation by a few daring and unprincipled 

men, who had the direction of thoſe 
| Incendiary - ſocieties, and through their 
means great influence in the populous ſub- 
urbs of St. Antoine and St. Marceau, 
where the pooreſt and moſt deſperate of the | 


2 Citizens 
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citizens lived, that the King was adviſed to 
a meaſure, which, joined to what he had 


already done, would, as was imagined, re- 


move all jealouſy of him, annihilate every 
pretext for complaint, and at once reſtore 
the public tranquillity, M. Montmorin, a 
this time Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, came 
to the National Aſſembly, and read a letter 


which by the King's command, as he 
aſſerted, he had tranſmitted to all the 


French Ambaſſadors and Reſidents at fo- 
reign C ourts, as his Majeſty's genuine and 

F | 
ſincere ſentiments reſpecting the Revolu- 


tion, and the Conſtitution which was juſt 
about to be eſtabliſhed in France, and which | 


thoſe Ambaſſadors and Reſidents were re- 
quired to make known to all the Courts 
of Europe, that there might no longer re- 


main any doubt of the King's complete ap- 
probation of the new form of government 
which he had ſworn to maintain. 


In this letter the following account of 
i the 
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the Revolution is given: Je que Von ap- 


pelle la Revolution, n'eſt que l'anẽantiſſe- 
ment d'une foule d'abus, accumules depuis 
des fiecles par Verreur du Peuple, ou le pou- 
yoir des Miniſtres, qui n'a Jamais eté le 
pouvoir des Rois. 

Ces abus n'ẽtoĩent pas moins funeſtes 3 a 
la Nation qu'au Monarque. Ces abus, lau- 
toritE, ſous des regnes heureux, n' avoit ceſſẽ 
de les attaquer, fans pouvoir les dẽtruire. 
Ils n'exiſtent plus. La Nation Souveraine 
na plus que des citoyens Egaux en droits, 
plus de deſpote que la loi, plus d' organes 
que des fonctionnaires publics, et le Roi eſt 
le premier de ces fonctionnaires. Telle eſt 
la Revolution Francoiſe *.” 

| 1 1 8 It 

* That which is called the Revolution is merely an 
annihilation of a number of abuſes which had been al- 
| lowed to accumulate in the courſe of ages by the error 
of the People or the power of — but never were 
part of the power of the Kings. 


Thoſe abuſes were not leſs detrimental to the Nation 
than 


I. { go2 } 

It was added, that © all the King's power 
was maintained by the Conſtitution, except 
the dangerdus power of making laws ; that 
the French nation had no internal enemies, 
but thoſe who are ſo fooliſh as to imagine 
that twenty-four millions of men, after hav- 
ing by a bold exertion deſtroyed the abuſes 
of their government, will quietly permit 
them to be re-eſtabliſhed ; that the moſt 
dangerous enemies of the Nation were thoſe 
who circulated doubts of the King's love of 
the Conſtitution ; that ſuch men were either 
very blind or very wicked that, believing 
themſelves the friends, they were the real 
enemies, of royalty ; that calumny had 


5 "i 5 
than to the Monarch. Under the happieſt reigns theſe 
abuſes were attacked by authority without being re- 
moved. They exiſt no longer. The Sovereign Na- 
tion conſiſts of citizens equal in their rights.” There is 
now no pawer ſuperior to law; no organ by which the 
law can ſpeak but the public officers appointed for that 
purpoſe ; and the King is the firſt of thoſe public offi 


cers. Such is the French Revolution. 
In even 
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even gone the length of aſſerting, that the 


King did not enjoy perfect liberty—and this 
merely becauſe he choſe to remain con- 


ſtantly within Paris—a choice which he 


owed to the patriotiſm and love of the citi- 


zens.“ 


If the pig by ſome extraordinary acci- 
dent, had fallen into the hands of the Hu- 
gonots during the war of the League, and 


had then iſſued a declaration importing, 
| mat; being at perfect freedom, he took 


that opportunity of avowing his belief in 
the religious opinions of Calvin; that all 


who inſinuated that he was, or ever had 


been, of a different way of thinking were 


guilty of groſs calumny ; for what he 
wiſhed above all things was to ſee the Ro- 


man Catholic worſhip with all its abo- 


minations aboliſhed I ſuch a declaration 
would have been thought every bit as ſin- 


cere on the part of his Holineſs as thoſe in 
the letter to the foreign Courts in the name 


of 
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of Lewis XVI. were believed to be either 


at thoſe Courts, or among the French them- 
ſelves after they began to reflect, which they 


never do during the firſt impreſſion. If what 


is announ ced 18 agreeable, the French in ge- 
neral are ſo much engroſſed with ſatisfac- 
tion, that they do not conſider whether it 


be probable or not. The reading of this 


letter was accordingly heard with joy by 


the Aſſembly, and with enthuſiaſtic applauſe 


by the audience in the galleries. 
But M. Montmorin had no part in the 
compoſition of this letter. It was the pro- 


duction of two of the moſt popular mem 
bers at that time in the National Aſſembly ; | 


' who being of opinion that the ill humour 


and agitation of the Pariſians-proceeded en- 
tirely from the pains taken by a few ſedi- 


tious individuals to inſpire them with a no- 
tion that the King hated the Conſtitution, 
and ſecretly: conſpired with the enemies 
of Fran ce to overturn it, imagined, if his 


1 | M.ajeſty 


en 
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Majeſty would make a full and ſtrong de- 
: claration of his attachment to the Conſtitu- 
tion, and that he would conſider all its ene- 
5 mies, whether in or out of France, as his 
enemies, and otder this declaration to be 
announced to the different Coutts of Europe 
by his Ambaſſadors ; that this meaſure 
would at once defeat the deſigns of the ſe- 
ditious, diflipate the ſuſpicions of the people, 
reſtore the public tranquillity, and render 
the King ſo popular, that he and the whole 
Royal Family might viſt St, Cloud, Com- 
piegne, and the other royal villas, as often 
as they pleaſed, without raiſing the leaſt 
ſuſpicion or uneaſineſs. In conſequence of 
this perſuaſion, thoſe two Deputies, being 
acquainted with ſome perſons conſtantly. 
near the King, impreſſed the ſame upon 
them. Their reaſoning, being repeated to 
the King, was afterwards expatiated upon 
and enforced by the two members with ſuch 
energy, that he was at laſt prevailed on to 

VOL.-1e:.  -. adopt 
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adopt the meaſure, and deſired them to draw 


ſuch a declaration as they conceived to be 
neceſſary for the purpoſe. . 

They accordingly did ſo; and preſented 
it to his Majeſty, who without any altera- 
tion gave it to M. de Montmorin, with or- 
ders to reduce it to the form of a letter to be 
tranſmitted to his Ambaſſadors at the diffe- 
rent Courts. 15 

M. de Montmorin, having peruſed this 
production, was aſtoniſhed at the whole, 
but particularly at ſome aſſertions evidently 


in contradiction with recent events known 


to all France. He repreſented to the King, 


that he was much afraid it would have 
an effect directly the reverſe of what was 
expected. The King, being ſtrongly pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of the meaſure, told the 
Miniſter that thoſe who adviſed it were bet- 


ter acquainted than he could be with the 


temper of the Pariſians, and therefore he 
perſiſted in the order he had given: on 
| | which 


th 


un 


„ 

which M. de Montmorin begged to be * 
| lowed to reſign his office. The King, diſ- 
pleaſed with the propoſal, anſwered that he 
expected to be obeyed in the firſt place; and 
with regard to his reſignation, that might 
be ſettled afterwards. 

M. de Montmorin ſubmitted, and ſent 
the declaration to the Ambaſſadors, and a 
copy, as has been mentioned, to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly *. . 

But, notwithſtanding the demonſtrations 
of joy and applauſe which the firſt read- 
ing produced, when people had time to 
weigh and conſider it with coolneſs and 
attention, it became evident that M. de 
Montmorin eſtimated it properly; that the 
authors of the declaration had overſhot the 


* The account of this tranſaction was received from 
one, whoſe ſituation enabled him to be acquainted with 
the whole, and whoſe veracity'may be depended upon. 

M. de Montmorin was not ſuperſeded in his office 
until the month of October, at his repeated requeſt, 
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mark they aimed at. Even thoſe who were 
moſt diſpoſed to believe that the King's 
reſolution was to reſt ſatisfied with the 


Conſtitution, and never to enter into any 
plot for its overthrow, could not help 
thinking that the expreſſions in this de- 
claration went greatly beyond what he 
could really feel; and therefore condemned 
it in their hearts as a meaſure of weak- 
neſs. Others leſs partial to the King con- 
demned it as a proof of. falſehood, and 
fpread their opinions with ſuch aſſiduity, 
that in a very ſhort time the ſuſpicions of 
his having an intention to withdraw from 
the kingdom was more general than ever; 
and the Royal Family were under the ne- 
eeſſity of remaining conſtantly within the 
barriers of Paris; for it was apparent that 
the ſhorteſt excurſion might have occaſioned 


a very dangerous inſurrection. h 
A perſon who had acted an important A 
part in the affairs of France, in conſequence k 


6 : | of 


. 
of which he was under the neceſſity of ; 
withdrawing from that country, had long 
meditated a plan for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the King's authority, which he repreſented 
as the common cauſe of Kings, and had 
been very active at the different Courts of 
Europe i in his endeavours to bring them to 

the ſame way of thinking. | 
It was natural to expect that his argu- 
ments were as likely to fucceed with the 
brother of the Queen of France as with any 
other potentate. He laid his plan, there- 
fore, before the Emperor Leopold, who was 
then at Mantua, whom he found diſpoſed 
as he could have wiſhed, and ſoon pre- 
vailed upon him to adopt it in the moſt 
earneſt manner. After every thing had 
been arranged for the execution of this pro- 
ject, it was thought proper to communicate 
the particulars to the King himſelf, to obtain 
bis concurrence and co-operation, Count 
Alphonſe Durfort, a French gentleman of 
known courage and fidelity, who was at 

a X 3 5 
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that time at Mantua, was entruſted with 
this dangerous and very confidential ſer- 
| vice. At various interviews with the Em- 
ö peror, the whole particulars of the project 
were communicated to the Count, who 
agreed to ſet out directly for Paris, and, as 
ſoon as he ſhould have fulfilled his miſſion 
to the King, he was to return to the Empe- 
ror with the King's acquieſcence; for that 
was all that was required, and of it no doubt 
was entertained. The particulars of this 
project, conſiſting of twenty-one articles, 
were given to the Count in writing; but he 
was deſired to get them by heart, leſt any 
intelligence he might receive, or any acci- 
dent that might happen during the journey, 
ſhould render it neceſſary to deſtroy the 
— r 
I )be firſt article expreſſes the general de- 
ſign, namely, the reſtoration of Lewis“. 


| * Theſe articles, as far as the author of this work 
knows, were never before publiſhed. That they are 
autnentic, he has the moſt complete conviction. 


5 The 


20 I 
The ſecond announces that the ſcheme - 
was combined and ſupported by the Em- 
peror, the Kings of Spain and Sardinia, the 
Swiſs Cantons, and the Circles of the Em- 
pire and aſſerts that there Were aſſurances 


from other Powers of Europe that they 
would not oppoſe. 

The third article is in the following: 
words: L'Empereur fera filer 35,000 
hommes ſur les frontières de Flandres et du 
Hainaut; à la meme epoque les troupes des 
 Cercles ſe porteront au nombre de 14,000 
hommes au moins ſur Alſace. Les Suiſſes 
en meme nombre ſe preſenteront ſar la fron- 
tiere du Lionnois et de la Franche Comte. 
Le Roi de Sardaigne entrera en Dauphiné 
avec 15,000 hommes. L'Eſpagne a deja 
raſſemble 12,000 hommes dans la Catalogne, 
et portera a 20, 000 les troupes qui mena- 
ceront les provinces meridionales. Tous 
ces diffcrens corps formeront une maſſe de 
| 100,000 hommes, qui ſe portera diviſce en 
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einq colonnes ſur chacune des frontières aux. 
quelles les differens Etats correſpondent. K 
ces arm&es ſe joindront les rEgiments Teſtes 
fideles, des volontaires armés dont on eſt 
ſur, et tous les mecontents des provinces 
qui n attendent que du Tecones ure ſe * 
clarer K. 

* The 3 will FAT 3 5,000 men to march to 


the frontiers of Flanders and Hainault ; ; at the ſame time 
the troops of the Circles, to the number of 14,000 at 


leaſt, will march to Alſace, The ſame number of Swi 


will march towards the Lionnois and F ranche Comte, 
The King of Sardinia will enter into Dauphiné with 
15,000 men. Spain has already 12,000 in Catalonia; 
and will augment to 20,000 the army which will 
threaten the ſouthern provinces of France. Thoſe 
different corps amount in all to 100, ooo; which being 
divided into five columns, will preſs « on the difterent 

frontiers of France, next to the .countries to which the 
columns belong. Thoſe armies will be joined by ſuch 
of the French regiments as have remained faithful, by 
ſome armed volunteers who may be depended upon, as 
well as all thoſe in the provinces who are diſcontented 
with the preſent government, who will decker far the 
King as ſoon as the armies approach, 


Article 
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Article IV. L'Empereur eft aſſure FR 
bonnes diſpoſitions du Roi de Pruſſe, et ſa 
Majeſté Imperiale s' eſt charge elle-meme 


de la eorreſpondance directe avec la e 
de Berlin, &c. 


Article V. On Ree foln de FAD cette coa- 


lition ſecrete juſquꝰ au moment de Yexplo- 
fion 3 C'eſt pourquoi on fera en ſorte d em- 


pecher toute e inſurrection rd dans Lin- 
terieur 7. 


Article VI, La paix FY la Ruſſie et de la 


Turquie &tant plus que probable dans le cou- 
rant de Juillet, on n'aura pas à craindre les 
embarras que la guerre auroit pi occa- 
ſionner 1 8 
In 
The Fapercr is aſſured of the King of Pruſſia's 
good intentions, and has taken upon | himſelf the direct 
correſpondence with the Court of Berlin. 


1 Care will be taken to keep this coalition ſecret till 


the moment of exploſion, for which purpoſe partial in- 
; ſurrections i in the interior parts of the 7 ſhould 

be prevented. 
1 As a peace betwixt Ruſſia and Turkey will in all 
probability 


* 
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In the ſeventh article the reaſons are men- 
tioned at length for believing that one hun- 
dred thouſand men will be more than ſuf- 
ficient : the orieciped is, that theſe armies 
are to be conſidered only as auxiliaries to 
the nobility, the troops, and the natives of 
France who will declare for the ſame cauſe 
as ſoon as the Combined Armies ſhall ap- 
pear on the frontiers. Re 

Article VIII. Every thing to be e ready by 
the end of Auguſt. A Proteſtation by all 
the branches of the Bourbon family, ſigned 
by the Kings of Spain and Naples, and the 
Prince of Parma, will be publiſhed. A 
Manifeſto of the Emperor will * ſoon 


after. 
Article A. Quoique lEmpereur ſoit 


Fame et le chef de entrepriſe, il ſeroit peut- 


etre dangereux pour la Reine qu'il pariit en 


probability take place in July, nothing is to be feared 


from the diſorders which a continuation of that; waTr 


| might have aged. 


Atte 
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etre le premier mobile, et on ne manqueroru 
pas Jattribuer a la maiſon d'Autriche ce que 
| IAfemblee s' efforcera de faire paroitre 
odieux au peuple. : C'eſt pourquoi, et du 
conſentement de 'Empereur, on aura ſoin 
de faire paroitre avant tout, la Proteſtation 
de la maiſon de Bourbon, et le Manifeſte de 
S. M. I. venant au ſecours des Princes lez&s, 
prennant la defenſe des tètes couronn&es avec 
de plus grands moyens, n'en ſera que plus 
impoſant “. 

Articles X. and XI. entirely regard. the 


| * Although the Emperor i is the ſoul and chief of 
the enterpriſe, it might 8 dangerous for the Queen 
that he ſhould appear to be the firſt mover of it; 
for whatever is moſt odious in the eyes of the people, or 
what the Aſſembly can make appear ſo, will be imputed 
to the Houſe of Auſtria. For this reaſon, with the Em- 
peror's conſent, the Proteſtation in the name of the Houſe 
of Bourbon will appear in the firſt place ; and then his 
| Imperial Majeſty's Manifeſto in favour of the injured 
Princes, and in defence of all crowned heads, will appear 
with greater efficacy. 
Proteſtation 


{ ms 5 
Proteſtation intended to be publiſhed in the 
name of the Bourbon family. The King 
and Queen of Naples have ſeen it; and only 
wait until it ſhall be ſigned by the 8 of 
Spain, before they ſign it. | 

Article XII. The King of Sardinia is in 
the beſt diſpoſition ; his troops are ready, 
and he only v waits the wes from the Em- 
peror. 

Article XII. The Diet of Ratiſbon has 
not yet taken final reſolutions. 

Ariicle XIV. The return of certain per- 
ſons ſent to other Courts is expected, and 
the beſt hopes of their co-operation, or at 
leaſt of their neutrality, is entertained. 

Article XV. Every thing being thus ar- 
ranged, the King and Queen are entreated 
not to allow this plan to be diſturbed by any 
new ideas, and that they will be very care- 
ful to whom they communicate any part of 
the ſcheme. | 


ric AVI. The King * Queen are 
warned 


. 

warned to place no confidence in M. la Fay- 
ette, and alſo not entirely to truſt M. de 
Montmorin. Mention is made of the King's 
Declaration to Foreign Courts by his Am- 
baſſadors; that it had ſhocked many, but 
had not impoſed on any perſon of diſcern- 
ment with regard to the King's real ſent, 
ments. 5 85 

Article XVII. relates to particular ma- 
nceuvres intended to miſlead people's con- 
jectures as to the real deſign. 

Article XVIII. declares that a correſ] pon- 
dence has been always kept up with various 
Members of the French Parliaments diſper- 
ſed in different parts of Europe, who are to 
unite in the firſt conſiderable town of France 
that ſhall be in the power of the Coalition ; 
and there to compoſe a Parliament, to eſta- 
bliſh forms, to pronounce the nullity of the 


Decrees of the National Aſſembly, to judge 


aud condemn criminals, and that all poſſible 
eclat will be given to this Court. 


Article 


. 


Article XIX. Quoique ron ait deſire juſs 


qu'a preſent que leurs Majeſtes puiſſent elles- 


| memes ſe procurer leur libertẽ, la ſituation 


preſente engage A les ſupplier très- inſtam- 
ment de n'y plus ſonger: leur poſition eſt 


bien differente de ce qu elle Etoit avant le 


18 Avril, avant que le Roi eut Et6 force 


 dallera PAſſemblée, et d'ẽcrire la lettre aux 


Ambaſſadeurs. L' unique objet dont leurs 
Majeſtes doivent s' oc, er eſt de ne rien 
negliger de ce qui peut diſcrediter Afſem- 
blee, et d' employer tous les moyens poſſibles 
à augmenter leur popularité, pour en tirer 
parti quand le moment ſera venu, et de ma- 
niere que le peuple effraye a Ventree des ar- 
mees Etrangeres en France ne voye ſon ſalut 
que dans ſa ſoumiſſion à Pautorite de S. M. 
Telle eſt Popinion de Empereur ; il attache 


uniquement a ce plan de conduite le ſuccès 


des meſures qu'il a adoptees, et il demande 


inſtamment qu'on Eloigne toute autre idée. 


Ce qui arriveroit à leurs Majeſtes fi dans 


leur 
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ine fuite elles ne pouvoient Echapper a une 
ſurveillance barbare le fait fremir d'horreur, 
8. M. I. croit que la ſauvegarde la plus ſure 
pour leurs Majeſtes eſt une arm&e de 
130,000 hommes precedee par des Mani- 
feltes menagans 8 8 

Article 


* Although until this period it was to be wiſhed 
that their Majeſties had been able to procure their 
liberty, yet in the preſent juncture they are entreated not 
to think of making any attempt for that purpoſe. Their 
ſituation is very different from what it was before the 
18th of April, before the King was forced to go to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, and write the letter to the Ambaſſadors. 

The principal object which their Majeſties ought to 
attend to, is to neglect nothing which may bring diſ- 
credit upon the Aſſembly, and employ every means of 
augmenting their own popularity; from which great 
benefit may be derived hereafter, when the people, ter- 
rified at the entrance of foreign troops into France, may 
ſee no ſafety but in ſubmiſſion to his: Majeſty s authority. 

This is the Emperor s opinion; and he reſts all hopes 


of the ſucceſs of his meaſures on this plan of conduct 
being adhered to. He earneſtly entreats every other idea 
| e may 
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Article XX. relates to the Duc de Polig 
nac, who was to carry on a correſpondence 


with a perſon in the confidence of the Em- 


Article XXL recommends full confidence 
in the Count Alphonſe Durfort. 8 


From the reception which the Pruſſian 


army met with when they attempted to pe- 
netrate into France the following year, many 
will imagine that this ſcheme of the Empe- 


' Tor would have had no better ſucceſs, had 
it been fairly tried; and poſſibly their con- 


jecture is juſt. At the ſame time it muſt be 


acknowledged that there was more reaſon to 
expect ſucceſs at the firſt period than at the 
ſecond. The frontier towns were then 


may be given up. The dreadful conſequences to their 


Majeſties, which might follow an unſucceſsful attempt 


to eſcape, cannot be thought of without horror. The 
Emperor thinks that their Majeſties” beſt ſecurity is in 


an army of 130,000 men, 3 by threatening — ; 


nifeſtoes. 


more 
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more out of repair, worle provided i in mili- 


tary ſtores, and more weakly garriſoned. 
The calumnies againſt the King had not 


made ſuch impreſſion on the minds of the 
people. Republican principles were not ſo Th 
widely diffuſed. The King had not fled 


from the capital, and undergone all thoſe 


mortifications to which he was expoſed 


after being ſtopped at Varennes, and during 


his return to Paris; _ circumſtances which 


tended to lower him in the eyes of the po- 


pulace more than all that had hoppened be- 


fork... 
But what wool Th 1 the eller of 


this project, had the King completely adopt- 
ed it, and adhered to the injunctions ex- 


| preſſed i in the articles communicated to bim | 


by the Count Durfort, cannot be known; 


for the unhappy Prince, being in dread of 
the utmoſt violence from the increaſing 


rancour of his enemies, at laſt liſtened toa 
VOL, = * 5 | propoſal 


Ca) 


propoſal nals: to him by M. de Bouille, 
who commanded the troops on the frontiers, 


to attempt t to elcape with his family out of 
the kingdom; or at leaſt to Montmedi, a 


5 garriſoned town on the frontiers of France, 


adjoining to the Duchy of Luxembourg. 
This plan had been long in preparation, 
and it is probable was known to the 
Emperor, from the earneſt manner in 
which the King is deſired to abandon it 
in the nineteenth of the articles above 
enumerated; and there is reaſon to think 
that he did not agree to this propoſed 
flight, until to the dread .of violence to 
his family and perſon a new inducement 
| occurred. | 5 

Beſide the perſon above aluded to, there 
was another ex-miniſter of France who had 
alſo been obliged to fly the country. He 
was ſuppoſed to have enjoyed much of 


the Queen's confidence ; ; notwithſtanding 
56: | which, 
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which, ind his former eminent  Gtuation, the 
7 ſcheme adopted by the Emperor for the re- 
eftabliſhment' of the King 8 authority had 
been carefully concealed from him but in 
ſpite of all the care he came to the know- 
ledge of it, and actually procured a copy of 
the articles given to Count Durfort. His 
former eminent ſituation ! in France, and the 
Queen's $ confidence, which he till enjoyed, 
gave him a juſt claim, as it was moſt natu- 
ral for him to think, to be conſulted in 
whatever regarded the King 8 reſtoration ; 
and the deſign of excluding him from any 
part in a meafure of ſo much importance, 
could not fail to exaſperate him againſt the 
perſon whom he thought the cauſe of this 
excluſion. Whether he was at all aQtuated 
by 1 reſentment, « or entirely from a perſuaſion | 
that M. de Bouille's 8 plan was preferable, 
he knows beſt; but it is believed that | 
he found means to prepoſſeſs the Queen 


TR: ſo 
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ſo eee! in favour of the plan propoſed | 
by M. de Bouills, that ſhe prevailed on 
the King to perſeyere i in it, and to re- 
ject the other when it was afterwards 
communicated to him by the Count Dur- 
fort. 

There is one conſideration which ſeems 
not to have occurred to thoſe Miniſters; 
namely, that in adopting either of their plans 
the King would be conſidered as having 
broken the oath he ad taken to continue 
faithful to the Conſtitution; ; and that, after 
the Declaration made by his Ambaſſadors | 
at foreign Courts, announced by his Mini- 
ſter in the Aſſembly, this conduct would 
appear deceitful in the higheſt degree to the 
Nation. 35 | 
That thoſe two Miniſters were ſincere 
in their wiſhes for the' reſtoration of the 
King's authority will not be diſputed. \ The 
point on which they differed was, which 
gs N ee 
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of them ſhould have the honour of doing Z 
it. But as this was a point of no manner 
of importance to their royal maſter, pro- 
vided it was done at all, ſome people blame 
the one for concealing from the other the 
plan agreed to by the Emperor for that 
purpoſe; and different people blame that 
other for counteraQting it by the advice he 
ſent to the Queen. And thus it is ini 
nuated that thoſe two Miniſters were in- 
fluenced by jealouſy and ſelfiſh motives, in- 
ſtead of ſacrificing all conſiderations to the 
great obj ect of ſerving the King. This con- 
ſtruction ſeems too ſevere; but whether it 
be ſo or not, no inference can be drawn to 

the diſadvantage of any exiſting Miniſter | 

in any country of Europe: for, even if it 
could be proved that the two Miniſters in 
queſtion were influenced by motives of in- 
tereſt or ambition, more than by regard 


for their Sovereign, it ought to be remem- 
Y 1 hed 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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bered that they. were both out of place; . 
and nothing f is more different than the ſen- 


timents of Miniſters out of place from thoſe 


of Miniſters who are in. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


The Royal Family eſcape from Paris—are 
fopped wi V arennes—V arious Incidents on 
that Occafion—T, hey are obliged to Fe 
-W FP Rm: z 


I 3 of the plan formed by M, 
de Bouille for the eſcape of the Royal 
Family, the King and Queen, without any 
attendant, came on the 1 Ith of June to the | | 
5 apartment of Madame de Rochereuil, a 
| Lady in the Queen 8 ſervice; ; and, after 
examining the rooms and their communica» 
tions minutely, informed her that they were 
| needed for another perſon. This apart= 
ment communicated by a corridor with the 


Queen's. 


On the 17th, as M. 8 who Hes 


formerly belonged to the Garde-du-Corps, Y 
| 2 4 | | Was 


/ 
Y 
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. | 
was walking alone in the garden of the 
Tuileries, a perſon whom he did not know 


accoſted him, and deſired that he would fol- 
low him into the palace, Dumouſtier was 


directly conducted to the King, to whom 


he had never before had the honour of 
| ſpeaking. His Majeſty deſired that he 
might order for himſelf, and for Meſſts. 
 Maldent and Valory, two of his old com- 
panions, three courier's j ackets of a yellow 


colour; and that he ſhould walk the ſame 
evening on the quay of the Pont Royal, 
where he would be joined by a perſon who 
would give him farther inſtructions. = 
All theſe directions were carefully attend- 
ed to; and, in conſequence of the inſtruc- 


tions given to Dumouſtier by the unknown 
perſon at the quay, Valory went on the 


20th to Bondy to order horſes and wait 
chere for the King. | Dumouſtier was at the 
Porte Saint Martin with a coach and four. 
A coach with * two hates arrived about 

eleven 
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ele ven in the Cour des Princes. M. Mal- 
dent entered the palace pri vately at nine in 
che evening, and was conducted into a ſmall 
chamber, where he remained until near 
twelve. Nothing extraordinary was ob- 
ſerved in the appearance or conduct of any 
of the Royal Family. They retired at their 
uſual hour; and the uſual orders were > given . 
for the following day, 

The Queen then gave orders u the 
1 and Princeſs Royal ſhould be dreſſed, 
and canducted to a room where ſhe herſelf 
was with the King and the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth. There were beſides two unknown 
men, one of whom immediately was direct- 
ed to conduct the two female attendants on 
the Prince and Princeſs Royal to a chaiſe 
which was found waiting for them on the 
Quai Voltaire, Having placed them in the 
carriage, their conduftor withdrew ; and the 
ladies were "driven to Claye. The other 
unknown perſon accompanied the Prince 


. 
end -Princeſs Royal and Madame de Tour; 
zel by rhe apartment of Madame de Roche- 
” reuil into the Cour des Princes; where hay. 
ing entered the coach with two horſes, they 
were driven to the Carauiel, and ſoon Joined 
by the Queen and the Princeſs Elizabeth 
who came together without any attendant, 
and were helped into the carriage by the 
coachman. The King came laſt, attended 


by M. Maldent who mounted behind the 


coach, which was immediately driven to the 


Porte Saint Martin; and having exchanged 


it for the carriage with four horſes which 
awaited them under the care of M. Du- 
mouſtier, they were all driven to Bondy, 
where M. Valory had horſes in readineſs. 
The chaiſe with the two ladies joined them 
on the road. Although they came out of 
the carriage at ſome of the poſt-houſes, and 
the King converſed familiarly and with ap- 
parent eaſe with ſeveral perſons he met 


there, * were not once ſuſpected to be 
_ other 
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other than the characters they aſſumed, un- : 
til they arrived at St. Menehould, about 170 
miles from Paris a town ſince diſtin- 
guilned by the menos ſtand made 
by the French under the command of Du- 
mourier. 

Monſieur the King 8 brother Jo his con- 
fort were comprehended i in M. de Bouille's 
plan, They left the palace of Luxembourg 


| about the ſame time that the King and- 


Queen left the Tuileries ; but it was agreed 
for various reaſons that they ſhould take a | 
different road ; and accordingly direting 
their courſe by Flanders, they arrived 12 : 
at Mons. 

The King and 8 were not ſo . 
nate, though at this place they may natu- 
rally be ſuppoſed to have thought all their 
own danger | over, to have been ſolicitous 
only about that of Monſieur and Madame, 
and wiſhing them the ſame good fortune 
with themſelves, Drovet, the poſtmaſter at 

7 St. Mene- 
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St. Menehould, had never ſeen either the 


| King Or Queen; but he had ſeen a portrait 


of her Majeſty, and was ftruck with the re- 
ſemblance of that portrait to his gueſt, the 
pretended Baroneſs Kreff, which was the 
name the Queen! had aſſumed. This, how. 
ever, might have paſſed without making 
much impreſſion, had not he recollected that 
two detachments, the one of huſſars, and 
the other of dragoons, had arrived the ſame 


day at St. Menehould. The former had 
already left the town; the latter were till 


in it. While he was ruminating on this 
circumſtance, which he thought a little ex- 
traordinary, he obſerved the officer who 


' commanded the dragoons ſpeaking to one of 


the couriers in a manner ſomewhat. myſte- 
rious, while the other couriers, having paid 
the former poſtillions too liberally, were 


impatiently puſhing the new ones to make 
hafte. Theſe obſervations revived the ſul- 
picions which the fight of the Queen had 
= 4. , raiſe 


= 
raiſed in the mind of Drouet ; but till they 
aid not form a preſumption ſtrong enough 
to juſtify bim in ſtopping the carriages, 
which were allowed to proceed. But ſoon 


after their departure, when Drouet perceived 


that the dragoons were preparing to follow 


them, his ſuſpicions amounting m his mind 


to a certainty, without farther heſitation he 
called To arms! aſſerting that it certainly | 
was the Royal Family that had juſt paſſed ; 


that it was the duty of good citizens to pre- 


rent their going out of the kingdom; and 
he inſtigated all around to hinder the dra- 
goons from following the carriages. Drouet 
was believed in his aſſertions ; and, what 
ſeems a little unaccountable, his directions 
were literally followed. The whole de- 
tachment of dragoons remained paſſive, in- 
ſtead of ſileneing Drouet, and riding after 
the King, as might have been expected. 
Drouet, with a perſon of the name of Guit- 
hume, ſet out on a horſeback with all expe- 
dition 
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dition to Clermont, and was there informed, 


that inſtead of going to Metz, a8 the cou- 


| riers who attended the carriages had given 
out, they had taken the road to Varennes, 


on which he and his companion by a croſs 
road, impracticable to carriages, went to 
that place, and arrived at the inn of the 
Bras d'Or ſome minutes before the King. 
ps © hey. informed Le Blanc, the innkceper, 
that two carriages were on the point of ar- 


| riving with the King and Royal F amily, 
Who were ſecretly withdrawing from the 


kingdom ; that it was every body s duty to 
ſtop them ; and there was not a moment to 
be loſt. Le Blanc immediately 1 ran with this 


| intelligence to the Procureur Syndie, Who 
acted as Chief Magiſtrate i in the abſence of 


the Mayor, who being a member of the 


National Aſſembly was then at Paris. The 
5 Procureur ſent his ſervants to rouſe all the 


Municipal Officers, the National Guards be- 


longing to the town, and the inhabitants i in 
ji fs | general 
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general. Drouet and Guillaume dragged a 


loaded waggon which they perceived in the 
ſtreet, and overſet it acroſs the bridge, to- 


obſtruct the paſſage of the carriages in caſe 
they attempted to proceed'by force through 

the town. Le Blane with his' brother re- 
turned to the inn, armed themſelves, and 


with a few followers met the carriages, and 


ordered them to ſtop. The poſtillions were 


continuing to proceed. They were threaten- 
ed to be fired upon. « We are all good pa- 


riots,” cried the couriers, © provided with 
regular 2 for Frankfort.” © Patriotes 
ou non, replied Le Blanc, = * pied a terre.“ 


| The Procureur Syndic then approached the 
carriage which was drawn by ſix horſes, 
followed by three ſervants on horſeback, 


the three couriers in yellow Jackets being 
on the coach box. He was preſented with 
a paſſport for the Baroneſs Kroff, her family 
and attendants, going to Frankfort. It was 
fgned W and beneath Montmorin. The 
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Magiſtrate, without difcovering that he had 


any ſuſpicion of the perſons, alleged that it 
was too late to examine the paſſport, i it be- 
ing then midnight; that the roads were very 
bad, and that it would be dangerous in many 
reſpects for them to attempt to go on before 


day-break; and he offered to accommodate 


the whole company in his own houſe until 


then. This offer was accepted, partly from 


a dread of the conſequence of attempting to 


proceed by force, and partly from an ex- 


pectation that the arrival of troops would 
oblige the as: to ſubmit in their 


tum | | 
Soon after a party of huſſars, commanded 


by an aide-de-camp of M. de Bouills, arrived. | 
They drew up before the Procureur's houſe. 


This magiſtrate, not being as yet abſolutely 
certain that his gueſts were in reality the 


Royal Family, went to the houſe of M. de 


Lon, a judge, who had ſeen the King, and 
begged that he would accompany him back 


to 


A. wy 8 wn 
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w aſcettaln the point, which the Judge 
agreed to. On his return the Procureur, 


addrefling the officer who commanded the 
buſlats, ſaid, „ that as there was reaſon to 


think it was the King whom they had ſtop- 


ped, it was hoped that he and his men were 


| too good citizens not to lend their aid to 


prevent his vichitawing « out of the "OW: 


dom.“ 
The procureur then ended with M. de 5 


Lon into the chamber where the Royal Fa 
mily were; the inſtant that De Lon threw 
his eyes on the King, he ſignified by an ex- 
preffive look to the M agiſtrate that it was 
unqueſtionably he. 5 

The unhappy Prince, having abſerved 
this, thought that all farther diſſimulation 
would be vain turning therefore with great 
emotion to the Procureur, he faid— “ Qui, 
je ſuis votre Roi, Place dans la capitale au 5 
milieu des poignards et des bayonnettes, je 
viens chercher en province, au milieu de 

vor. 11. c 2 nes 
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l mes fideles ſujets, la liberte et la paix dont 
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vous jouiſſez tous. Je ne puis plus reſter 1 
Paris ſans y mourir, ma famille et moi *.“ 
He concluded this affecting addreſs by 
conjuring the Magiſtrate and thoſe around 
to aſſiſt him in making his eſcape. . The 
Procureur replied, that he had ſworn to be 
faithful to the Nation, the Law, and his 
Majeſty; and that in his own opinion he 
ſhould betray all three by doing what was 
required. He begged therefore that the 
King would give over thoughts of proceed- 
ing farther, and would conſent to return to 
the capital.” The Queen, ſhocked with the 
idea of being dragged back to Paris, taking 
the Dauphin in her arms, in the moſt pa- 
thetic terms conjured the Magiſtrate, and all 


. * Ves, I am | your King. Being | ſurrounded in the 
capital by daggers and bayonets, I come to my faithful 
ſubjects of this province in ſearch of that liberty and 
ſafety which you all enjoy. My family and I were in 
continual danger of being murdered at Paris. 
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who heatd hes, to fave the lives of their 
King and his children by aſſiſting them to 
eſcape; for that _ and ruin n 
them at the capital. | 
But the Procureur and others continuing 
to urge the neceſſity of their returning, the 
King declared that he had no deſign to 
withdraw from the kingdom; that his in- 
tention was to go no farther than to Mont- 
medi j that the national guards might ac- 
company him; ; and that he had a right by 
the Conſtitution to travel within the king ä 
dom without controull T hey ſhewed him 
the decree by which' he was obliged never 
to gd to a greater diſtance than twenty 
leagues from the National Aſſembly. The 
officer who commanded the national guards 
obſervin g that the huſſars were ordered to 
perform ſome evolutions, ſuſpected there 
was an intention of ſeizing the cannon 
which pointed on the Procureur's houſe. 
He' therefore made them be moved to 
RE = 3s the 


Ts I} 
the extremities of the ſtreet, and guarded 
by ſtrong parties of his men; by which 
manceuvre the huſſars were placed between 
two batteries. 'The officer who commanded 
the huſlars attempting to move his detach- 
ment out of this ſituation, it was imagined 
that he intended to go in ſearch of other 
troops of (cavalry, which were ſuppoſed to 
be on the read, and then to return in greater 
force, On this ſuſpicion the major of 
the national guard refuſed to let them paſs, | 
Their commanding officer ſtruck at the mas 
jor with, his ſabre ; the other avoided the 
ſtroke, fired his piſtol, and wounded the 
dragoon officer, This combat took place 
in Gght of the whole party of huſſars, who 
remained paſſive ſpectators; and when their 
officer was carried into a houſe on account 
= of his wound, they demanded that an officer 
= of the national guards might be appointed 


| 
to command them, In whatever intention | 
theſe: huſſars had come to Varennes, it is | 


- X S evident 
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ü evident from their conduct that they were 


at this period more inglined to join the citi- 


Zens than to obey their officer; they had 
ar. been gained over by the national 
ee 


immediately after they entered the 


town. = Arles 
During theſe tranſactions, the Procureur, 
the Judge, and the municipal officers were 


_ endeavouring to pexſuade the King to return 


to the capital; to which both he and the 
Queen expreſſed the greateſt averſion. One 
of the national gendarmerie ſuddenly ar- 


rived; he faid he had eſcaped a thouſand 5 


chances of ; being ſtopped ; for that many 


parties of cavalry patrolled the roads near 


the town, and that the ſon of General de 


Bouille was at no great diſtance with a 
body of troops. Soon after an aide - de- 


camp of M. La Fayette arrived. He brought 
orders from the National Aſſembly, which 
he preſented to the King. He repreſented 
to him the univerſal uneaſineſs which his 
| 2 3 with 
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withdrawing had. occaſioried at the capital, 
and the danger of his removing ſo near the 
frontiers. The King repeated his former 


aſſertions, that he never intended to go out 


of France; © that bis plan was to go no 
further than Montmedi— there he would be 


out of the power of a ſet of men who miſled 


the populace of Paris, who overawed the 


National Aſſembly, and ſeemed bent on his 


ruin, that of the monarchy, and of the 


French nation. That when he and his fa- 
mily ſhould be ſafe at Montmedi, the peo- 
ple of France would have it in their power 
to manifeſt their real inclination with re- 
gard to him, and alſo with regard to thoſe 
leaders of the populace. of. Paris, who, by 


having their King and his family in their 
hands, expected to enſlave them and tyran- 
nize over the whole kingdom.“ And he 


again inſiſted on proceeding on his journey, 


| Inviting the Procureur and national guards 


to accompany him. The anſwer to all 
| this 


Ta 
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this was a repetition. of the former entreaties, 
that his Majeſty would return to Paris, M. 
Mangin, a ſurgeon, with twelve or fourteen 
of the inhabitants on horſeback, had with: 
wonderful zeal and activity rode around all 
the villages near Varennes propagating the 
news, and animating the people to haſten 
to the aſſiſtance of the magiſtrates; and, as 
the morning was now beginning to break, 
they brought accounts of parties of cavalry 
that had been ſeen in the neighbourhood. 
| Thoſe accounts were ſoon after verified by 
an attempt made by one party to enter the 
town, who were repulſed by the national 
guards. It was now thought dangerous to 
retain the Royal Family any longer ſo near 
the frontiers and inſtead of the entreaties 
which had been hitherto uſed to induce the 
King to return to the capital, a ſteady decla- 
ration was made to him of the abſolute 
neceſſity of his complying with that mea- 
n . 
& 4-; The 
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The Royal Family were ebliged/1o for | 


_ out, guarded by a numerous band of nav 


tional guards, and accompanied by the mu- 
nicipal officers of Varennes. The march 


was hardly commenced when a conſiderable 


body of troops, particularly a detachment 
of the regiment of Royal Allemand were 
ſeen on a height at no great diſtance ; they 
ſeemed to meditate an attack; on obſerving 
the ſteady countenance of the eſcort they 
deſiſted. 

A party of huſſars, however, cadet 
by the ſon of General Bouille, attempted to 
Paſs a river, with a view to have intercepted 
the national guards, or to haraſs and retard 
them in their march, until ſuch time as all 


the detachments of cavalry which were on 
the road joining, they might be able to 


reſcue the King; ; but in this attempt he 
failed. | 
It will be thought that the movements of 


ſo many troops might have created ſuſpi- 
cion 


cion_that ſome extraordinary projet: was 
carrying on; but M. de Bouillẽ had pre- 
cluded any ſurpriſe on that account, by a 
public declaration ſome time before, that the 
circumſtances of the times rendered an en- 
campment near Montmedi bighly expedi- 
ent, He had gone himſelf on the 18th of 
June, and .with ſeveral officers had recon- 
noitred the ground on which the camp was 
to be pitched, and had given orders for a 

great quantity of bread to be baked and in 


readineſs for the troops. He had reviewed | 


the regiment of Royal Allemand at Stenay, 
and been very liberal in his praiſes both of 
officers and men; and, on the pretext of a 
yaluable treaſure bein g to paſs that way, he 
ordered detachments of dragoons and huſ- 
ſars to patrol from the firſt poſt, after paſl- 
ing Chalons on the road from Paris, all the 
way to Montmedi. Thoſe detachments 
were all commanded by choſen and confi- 


dente a who were authoriſed to in- 
form 
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Af form the troops under their command that p 
. it was the King they were protecting, at b 
L | any time when they ſhould think ſuch in- 1 
: | formation neceſſary. Their orders alſo v 
bi were that, when they had ſeen the Royal r 
fl | carriages paſs, each detachment was at a A 
i | proper diftance to follow, and cover their e 
| | eſcape all the way to Montmedi, where the A 
"4 whole were to rendezvous, and join the WW 
, | troops which would be found there. So a 
| | that the plan ſeems to have been contrived 5 
With judgment, and executed with addreſs, 
= until the arrival of the Royal Family « at St. il 
| Menehould and Varennes. It is thought ſi 
that Drouet might have been ſeized by the v 
G | dragoons at St. Menehould, and prevented u 
from raiſing the country; that the huſſars at l 
1 Varennes might have cleared the way for tl 
i1 the carriages, and enabled them to proceed a 
C before the National Guards were aſſembled 8 
1 in force. It is ſaid that the officer who e 
| commanded them Propoſed this, but was 7 


| prevented 


* (37 
—— by the King. 4 is alſo believed 
by ſome, that if all the detachments on the 
road had joined that of the Royal Allemand 
which appeared in the heights between Va- 
rennes and Clermont, and had made a briſk 
attack on the National Guards, they might 
even then have reſcued the Royal Family, 
and conducted them to Montmedi. A 
dread of endangering the lives of the King | 

and Queen, it is probable, prevented any of 
_ thoſe attempts from being made. ” | 
| What rendered the failure of M. de Bou- 
ille's plan more vexatious as well as more 
ſurpriſing is, that almoſt all the difficulties - 
were fortunately ſurmounted, and it was on 
the point of ſucceeding when it was blaſted. 
By much the greateſt difficulty was to get 
the Royal F amily clear out of the Tuileries 
and Louvre, at a time when there was ſo 
great a ſuſpicion of their intending to eſ- 
cape, and ſo many perſons placed near them 


merely for the purpoſe of watching their 
conduct; 
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conduct; and next to this it was moſt diff. 


cult to get them out of Paris, Theſe, how- 
ever, were happily accompliſhed 1 but till 
there was great reaſon to dread that ſome of 
the party would be known by the people at 


the poſt-houſes near the capital. That alſo 


was happily avoided; and they arrived, 


_ withont creating the leaſt ſuſpicion, not only 


to ſuch a diſtance as infinitely diminiſhed 


the chance of being known by the people at 


the poſt-houſes, but alſo at a part of the 


country where ſuch a number of troops 


were ſtationed for their protection as, it 


might have been thought, would have pre- 
_ vented them from being Ropped, even al- 


though they ſhould have been known. It 
ſeems likewiſe ſurpriſing, that a project fo 
well combined, and the execution of which 
was entruſted to choſen men, moſtly of the 


military profeſſion, and whoſe intereſt, ho- 


nour, and lives, were all ſtrongly involved 


in its ſuccels, ſhould have been fruſtrated by 


„ men 


% 


1 pleas may. be urged with more orcs. 
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men s with and unknown to 
each.other, who had no particular intereſt in 


the matter. What renders this ſtil more 


remarkable is, that the natural inclination of 
the heart is to aſſiſt thoſe who are obliged 
to fly or conceal themſelves to ſave their 
lives, and to conſider thoſe who betray them 
as worthleſs men. The ſuppoſed guilt of 


the fugitive will not ſave their betrayers 


from the imputation. They will be put on | 
a footing with the odious and deſpicable 
claſs. of ſpies and informers which certain 

Governments employ—a. ſet of wretches 


who, deſpiſed even by thoſe who hire them, 


attend coffee · houſes and public meetings on 
purpofe to catch unguarded expreſſions, to 


pervert, and to betray, In vain do ſuoh 


characters endeavour to ſkreen themſelves 


from hatreg, by pleading their utility, and 


the ſupport they give to Government- 
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ceealed him, and a great reward proclaimed 
to thoſe who ſhould arreſt him. Thirty 
thouſand pounds of reward was. offered by 

Government 
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in favour of hangmen, ; but caimot Tender 
the profeſſion leſs diſgraceful. _ 
The bias of the human heart to ati the 


unfortunate who are flying to fave their 


lives, 1s ſtrongeſt when the fugitives are of 


a tender age, the weaker ſex, or of royal 


rank. All thoſe motives were combined on 


the preſent occaſion. 


Of the great number of kd of both 


Fiſhes who were privy to the concealment 
and eſcape of Charles II. after the battle of 


Worceſter, ſeveral of whom diſcovered. the 


King by accident, and without having been 


entruſted with the ſecret, it is probable that 
ſome were no great friends to royalty, yet 


every one was faithful and zealous to aſſiſt 


the unhappy Prince in his eſcape, although 
death was denounced againſt all who con- 


Government to any one who ſhould deliver 
up the Prince Pretender, or give information 
where he was, concealed, when he was 

lucking in the highlands: of Scotland, aſter ö 
the battle of Culloden. The wealth of the 
ladies would not have bribed the pooreſt 
highlander in Scotland to | have done what 
would have rendered him in the eyes of his 
countrymen, and i in his own, for ever infa- 
mous. And many who were enemies to 
the cauſe of that unfortunaterperſon rejected 
the idea of ſtopping him in his flight, or 
hoping: him 1ato the. Hangs of his Pur 


— 


ſuers. 5 
It will be ſaid 4 the caſes are 1 
1 it muſt be acknowledged they are ſo; ; 
in the two laſt mentioned certain death at- 
tended the fugitives if ſtopped, which was 
not to be apprehended in the other. Nobody 
could have ſtopped Charles the Second or 


the Young Pretender from a good motive; 
their 
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| their armies were diſperſed, and thete Way 
no reaſon for preventing their eſcz 
to have them put to death and to get the 


, except 


reward. Lewis, it will be ſaid, was flying 
to raiſe a civil war, and to plunge the nation 
again into ſlavery. Yet, afterevery allowance 
of this kind, it will be thought that humane 
and well diſpoſed villagers would have been 


more affected by the affliction of the Royal 
Family than by ſuch remote conſequences, 


They ſaw the King and Queen in an agony 
of dread at the thoughts of being detained, 
which it might have been expected would 


have damped the inclination to arreſt and 
carry them back to Paris. The fact was, it 


did not; the whole country ſhewed eager- 


neſs and activity to both; which is a ſtrong 


proof of the miſtake of thoſe who ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſerted, that however much the Re- 


volution might be liked by the Pariſians, it 
Was hated by the people at large, And the 
diſpoſition 


RT 
diſpoſition. of -the:inha bitants, of, this parti- 
\ culargpart of France. might. have: wag 
to the Pruſſians who. inyaed, 6 y he 
ſame quarter ſoon after, in . en hops 5 
being joined and aſſiſted by the natives, 
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what kind of junction and aſſiſtance they 
had reaſon to expect. 


— Lo 


It was imagined that the preventing the 


eſcape of the Royal Family would have ' 
precluded many evils which otherwiſe were 
likely to happen, It is hardly poſſible, 
however, to conceive that more miſchief 
and miſery could have taken place i in any 
ſuppoſable event than has actually hap- 
pened, The perſbn indeed to whom the 
moſt dreadful portion of thoſe calamities is 
to be imputed, was a member of the Con- 

ſtituent Aſſembly; but his influence there 
was ſmall, and there was little probability 
that ſuch a pale emaciated weakly being as 

Koberſpierre was to become the giant of the 

* VOL, N. "Aa Revolution, 
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Revolution, and have it in his power to gra- 
wy a Wirkt for Per as inſatiable as that at- 
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7 iy CHAPTER XXVL 


A 1 C adac of the National Aſenty—0f 
the Parifian Populace— The King and 
| Queen examined by Commiſſioners from the 
. Afembly—Suſpenſion of the King from hrs 
Public Functions Lui verſal Diſcuſſions —Le 
: Republicain—M. de Condorcet—M. a 
We gets | | FE 


- BOUT eight in the morning of the 
21ſt of June the flight of the Royal 
Family was known at Paris. The cannon 
placed near the ſtatue of Henry the Fourth 
were fired, the tocfin ſounded, and the Na- 
tional Guards were ſummoned. to aſſemble 
under arms at the places of rendezvous of 
their ſections. The news ſpread rapidly ; 
the people hurried from all quarters to the 
. of the Tuileries and of the Lux- 
Ana embourg; 


\( 356 ) 
embourg ; the firſt ſenſation was ſurpriſe, 
that was ſoon converted into indignation 


againſt the fugitives. All ſigns with the 


portraits of the King or Queen, all em- 
blems of royalty, were torn down and 
trampled under foot. The ſection of the 
Luxembourg ordered a banner, which they 
had received as a preſent from Monſieur, 
to be publicly torn in pieces; a man was 
obliged to eraſe his name from above his 
ſhop becauſe he was called Louis. The 


officer who commanded the guard at the 
Tuileries was in danger of falling A viaim | 
to the firſt impulle of popular fury; which 


in France is more blind, precipitate, and 


bloody, than in any other country. He 


was ſaved by the interpoſition 'of the Na- 


tional Guards ; ; who at this time evniſted 


of the moſt reſpectable tradeſpeople of Paris, 


and were more under the controul of diſci- 


2 and reaſon than the mob of St. Antoine, 


The Ready and Feuer conduct of the 


National 


= C7 | 
National Aſſembly had great effect in pre- 
| venting : the diſorders which were to be 
dreaded, i in a turbulent city like Paris, from 
ſuch an event as the King's withdrawing. 
They ordained that the decrees of the Af 
ſembly ſhould immediately have tlie force of 
law, and that the Miniſter of Juſtice ſhould 
apply the ſeal of the State to them without 
further ſanction or ceremony. They de- 
creed that the National Guards ſhould re- 
main under arms immorable, until they re- 
ceived orders from thoſe authoriſed by the 
Aſſembly. They ordered the Miniſters of 
State to the bar, to receive inſtructions from 
the Aſſembly. They diſpatched couriers to 
all the departments with orders to the Ma- 
giſtrates and Commanding Officers of the | 
Line and National Guards to ſtop all travel 
lers, to prevent any perſon from going out 
of the kingdom, and'to preſerve tranquillity. | 
They pi ſcribed a new oath of fidelity to 
. Aa 3 _ 


5 + OY 
all the military, by which they engaged to 
obey no orders but thoſe given in conſe- 
quence of decrees of the Aſſembly and 
that they would never permit an invaſion 

of the French territory by foreigners, 5 
M. de la Fayette, having been in ſome 
danger from the populace, was protected 
by the National guards; and when it was 
announced that he waited the orders | of the 
Aſſembly, ſome inſinuations were thrown 
out to his diſadvantage.” Theſe were re- 
pelled by M. Barnave, who ſhewed the 
danger and injuſtice of countenancing ſuf- 
picions without good grounds; adding, that 
La Fayette had proved himſelf the friend 
of liberty from the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, and merited the utmoſt confidence 
of the Aſſembly. He was accordingly con- 
firmed in the command of the National 
Guards. This behaviour was the more gene- 
rous on the part of Barnave, becaufe he and 
La 


Cap )- 

La Fayette had. boon. for ſome time before 
on ul terms. ri 3 ; 

The new oath was, 1 in — * 
bly by. Meſſrs. de Rochambeau, La Fayette, 
D'Affry, and all the Officers of the Line, as 
well as of the Swiſs and National Guards 
then i in Paris. 4 q 

. On the morning after b his - SEL a pa- 
oor was delivered to M. de la Port, Inten- 
dant of the King's houſehold, with directions 
chat he ſhould carry it to the National Aſ- 
ſcmbly. . It contained an adureſs to the 
French N ation, written entirely by the King 
himſelf, in which he complains of the Aſ- 
ſembly, gives the reaſons of his withdraw- 
ing. from a city where he was not free, 
where his life was in danger, and enume- 
rates facts to prove thoſe aſſertions. The 
King on this occaſion does not ſeem to have ; 
ſufficiently reflected on the danger to which 
he expoſed an old and faithful ſervant by 
this dangerous commiſſion, as the Aſſembly 
3 n g might 


r- 
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7 ( 366 | 
might have been ſo- irritated at the King's | 
flight, and at his ſeeming diſlike of the Con- 


their anger on M. de la Port, whom lt was 
natural for them to have fuſpected of having 


been privy to or aſſiſting i in his flight. They 
| mme, ordered tlie Declaration to be 
read, and liſtened with profound attention 


? 


and without any! inte r I was order: * 
ed to de printed and publiſhed; A Procla- 
mation, of which the following is a tranſſa- 


Bon, was Motr after made in all the on 


places and ſtreets of Paris: 5 | 
Thie National Aſſembly declares to the 


citizens of Paris and to all the empire, that 


the ſame- courage which has conducted the 
Aſſembly i in the moſt difficult circumſtances 
will not abandon it at this emergency. The 
moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures have 
been taken to ſtop the flight of the King. | 
The Aſſembly a are to continue their fit ittings 

5 Without 
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ruption; and the citizens of 
re required to hold themſelves in 
readirieſs to march at the firſt-notice.” 

: Tze Preſident then informed the Aſſem- 
bly, that an 6fficer of the National Guards 
had brought a letter addteſſed to the Queen, ö 
which had been intereepted; bu 
doubted if even the preſent ſrruation 
would Juſtify a breach of public confidence, 
of erititle them to open it. It was unver- 
ay agreed that i it ſhould not be opened. 

When thoſe reſolutions which were 
| thought moſt preſſingly neceſſary had been 
decreed, M. Beauharnois the Preſident ſaid, 
a If no member Bas any thing farther to 
propoſe, | we. BE paſs to the order of the 


99: * 


day. 
The Aſſembly ne e 
diſcuſſion of the Penal Code, in which they 
had been employed before the King's flight 
was known. An anſwer to the Declara- 
tion which the King had left behind him, 


0 362) 


104 -which. had been read 1 in the Aſſembl 7. 
was ordered to be made by a Committee. | 
It was addreſſed, like the other, to the 
French Nation. Being approved by the 


Aſſembly, it was immediately publiſhed and 
diſperſed all over France. The following 


is the laſt paragraph: © 11 eſt, envers les 


grandes nations, des attentats que la gene- 


roſitè ſeule peut faire oublier. Le Feuple : 


Francois. etoit- fier dans la ſervitude. II 


montrera les vertus et Theroiſme de la Li- | 


berts. - Que les ennemis de la Conſlitution 
le ſachent: Pour aſſervir de nouveau le 


territoire de cet empire, il faudroit ancantir 


la Nation. Le deſpotiſme formera, Sil le 
veut, une pareille entrepriſe: il ſera vaincu; 
ou, à la ſuite de ſon affreux triomphe, il ne 


trouvera que des ruines *,” 


The 


| ® There are certain crimes againſt a great Nation, 
which nothing but generoſity can forgive. T he French 
* diſplayed a proud ee even when they were in 
ſervitude. 


IS) 
dy of Brutus was ated at one 
of the theatres, and the people allowed to 
enter gratis. This could be done with no | 


other view than that of inflaming their 

minds with repũblican ideas. Handbills 
- abuſive of the Royal Family were circulated, 
and a pamphlet entitled Mémoires du 
C:-devant Roi — e . the 
Areers, Si 2055 10 VETS 
The undiſturbed « countenance. meiste 
by the National Aſſembly removed the con- 
ſternation which, at the firſt news of the 
King's flight, had filled the minds of many 
of the citizens. The town of Paris re- 

mained in unexpected tranquillity. The 


ſervitude. They will now diſplay the virtues and (he 
heroiſm of Liberty. Let the enemies of the Conſtitu- 
tion be aware of this: To reduce this country again 


to ſlavery, the nation muſt be annihilated, Let deſpo- 
tiſm form that project, if it pleaſes. Tt will either be 
defeated, or after its horrible n nothing but ruins 
wil be Found, | . | 
PT 0 Tae 
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greateſt agitation proceeded from the eager- 
neſs with which the inhabitants related the 
circumſtances of the efcape ; for, as all had 
in a ſhort time received /ome account, there 
were more relaters than liſteners; each en- 
dieavouring to fnatch the narrative out of the 
mouth of the other, and inſiſting that Ber 
edition was the moſt genuine. Towards 
the evening of the 23d, the ſubject. began 
to grow ſtale. It had already maintained 
its ground as a topic of univerſal converſa- 
tion ſeveral hours longer than any thing 
was ever known to have done at Paris. At 
laſt it appeared to languiſh :. other ſubjects 
of greater novelty: began to ſhove it off the 
tapis; and it 1s believed by thoſe who were 
at Paris at the time, that the flight of the 
Royal Family would have been little ſpoken 
of on the 25th of June, if the news had not 
arrived about nine of the evening of the 
23d, that they had been ſtopped at Va- 
rennes. This was firſt brought to Paris by 
127 M. — 
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M. Mangin, the ſurgeon above mentioned. 
As ſoon F'Y the National Aſſembly had 
received this/ intelligence, they decreed 
that immediate meaſures ſhould be taken 
for the protection of the King, the Heir 
of the Throne, and the reſt of the Royal 
Family ; that Meſſrs. Latour-Maubourg, 
Petion, and Barnave, all members of the 85 
National Aſſembly, ſhould ſet out directly 
to meet them, with full powers to order 
whatever they ſhould think neceſſary for 
the ſecurity and accommodation of the 
Royal Family; the Aſſembly particularly re- 

| commenting; to them to be attentive in pre- 
ſerving all the reſpect due to the royal dig- 
nity. M. Dumas, the Adjutant General of 
the Army, was ordered to accompany them, 
and ſee the orders of the Commiſſioners put 
in execution. The Commiſſioners ſet out 
with all expedition, and met the Royal Fa- 
mily at Epernay, about twenty miles from 


Chalons on the ſide next to Paris. Having 
read 


a). 


greateſt agitation proceeded: from the'eager- 


neſs with which the inhabitants related the 
circumſtances of the efcape ; for, as all had 

in a ſhort time received ſome account, there 
were more relaters than liſteners; each en- 


deavouring to ſnatch the narrative out of the 
mouth of the other, and inſiſting that her 
edition was the moſt genuine. Towards 


the evening of the 23d, the ſubje&.began 


W ſtale. It had already maintained 
its ground as a topic of univerſal converſa- 
tion ſeveral hours longer than any thing 
Was ever known to have done at Paris. At 
laſt it appeared to languiſh :. other ſubjects 
of greater novelty: began to ſhove it off the 


tapis; and it is believed by thoſe who were 


at Paris at the time, that the flight of the 


Royal Family would have been little ſpoken 
of on the 25th of June, if the news had not 


arrived about nine of the evening of the 
23d, that they had been ſtopped at Va- 


rennes, This was firſt brought to Paris by 
| M. * 
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M. Mangin, the ſurgeon above mentioned. 
As ſoon. as the National Aſſembly had | 
5 received this intelligence, they decreed f 
255 that immediate meaſures ſhould be taken 
for the protection of the King, the Heir 
of the Throne, and the reſt of the Royal | | 
Family ; that Meſſrs. 'Latour-Maubourg,, | 
Petion, and Barnave, all members of the ; 
National Aſſembly, ſhould ſet out directly | 9 
to meet them, with full powers to order 8 
whatever: they ſhould think neceſſary for 
the ſecurity and accommodation of the 
Royal Family; the Aſſembly particularly re- 
commending to them to be attentive in pre- 
Z ſerving all the reſpect due to the royal dig- 
_ nity. M. Dumas, the Adjutant General of 
the Army, was ordered to accompany them, 
and ſee the orders of the Commiſſioners put 
in execution. The Commiſſioners ſet out | 4 
with all expedition, and met the Royal Fa- [ 
mily at Epernay, about twenty miles from 
Chalons on the fide next to Paris, Having 
read 
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read to the King the decree of the National 
Aſſembly, the three Commiſſioners placed 
themſelves in the ſame carriage with the 
King and the Queen, and proceeded to 
Meaux. The King's journey from Va- 
rennes to Epernay, independent of the cir- 
cumſtance of its being againſt his will, had 
been moſt oppreſſive from the exceſſive heat 
of the weather, from the crowds that flocked 
round the carriage, and from the ſlowneſs; | 
for, as the Guards were on foot, the horſes. 
were allowed to move no faſter than the ſol- 
diers could march. But as there ſtill were, 
rumours of the danger of a reſcue, the Com- 
miſſioners, ordering the infantry to remain 
behind, the Royal. Family were attended 
for the reſt of the journey by cavalry only, 
by which means their miſery was ſomewhat 


ſhortened. | 
As the fad proceſſion non through 


Paris to the Tuileries, the ſtreets were 


Saved with the Populace; ſome of whom 
_ 


( 36: ) 

taking off their hats as the Royal Family 
approached, the inſulting order © Chapea 
fur la ttte, que perſonne ne ſe decouvre,” was 
heard, and obeyed *. On the ſeat of the 
King's carriage the three gardes · du- corps, 
who had ated as couriers, were ſeated with 
their arms bound; and the carriage was 
followed by an open cabriolet, in which 
Drouet was placed, crowned with laurel. 

| This was the third time that the Pariſian 
mob had, within a ſhort period, been gra- 
tified with the ſpectacle of their Sovereign 
dragged as a priſoner through their city; 
but this was by much the moſt deplorable 
of the three. Ever ſince the day that Per- 
ſeus the laſt king of Macedon and his fa- 
mily were carried through the ſtreets of 
Rome before the triumphal car of Paulus 


| * This ſeems to be rather a deviation from the ſpirit 
of the decree of the Aſſembly, ordaining the -Commiſ- 
ſioners above all things to be attentive that the reſpecrt 
due to the royal dignity ſhould be preſerved. 


Emilius, 


(48) 
Emilius, no ſcene ſo banka e dar 
has been exhibited in the world. 
Among other differences which may. ex- 
11 between the characters of the Roman 


tory informs us, was ſo much affected with 
the fate of the Macedonian Monarch, that 
he ſhed tears when he firſt received him as 
a priſoner. n — n is n 
of Drauet. ; 1 rp r 

When the dane unity e ol France 


artived at the Tuileries, the | gardens 


were full. Some were preſent who had 
the feelings of men. Turning, with ſudden 
emotion from the ſight of the King and 
Queen, their eyes fell on the Duke of Or- 
leans; who, in a circle of Deputies at a 
ſmall . diſtance, ſeemed to be a gay ſpectator 
of the melancholy ſcene. 


* 


As the faithful gardes-du-corps were un- 
tied from the coach-box, they were threat- 


ene — inflantly torn in pieces by 
the 


andthe French victors, the-former, as hiſ- 


the lavage: Wh the anni: The 
Commiſſianers were obliged: to beg chat 
ſuck an outrage might not he executed be- 
fore the faces of the Royal, Family's: but 
that the criminals might be reſerved: for the 
onihg a pleaſure, the 


nouncing but only pot 
requeſt of the Commiſſioners was granted. 
The unbappy family were again lodged 


in he Tnileries ader the reſponſibility of 
M. de la Fayette. Several tents were pitch- 
ed in che garden, and all the avenues were 
occupied by National Guards under his 
command. He has been greatly cenſured 
for the firineſs with which the; orders of 
the Aſſembly were obeyed in this particular. 
Conſidering the recent eſcape of the Royal 
Family, the danger- which he himſelf had 
been in, and the ſuſpicions which ſtill ex- 
iſted againſt him, it is not ſurpriſing that he 
ſhould have been as attentive as poſſible to 
prevent a repetition of the ſame event. 
Ae Bb The 
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10% be in from 
| puniſhed.” That His defign was not to go 
out of the kingdom, but only to fepair to 


ter fitusted than in the capital for oppe 
the attempts of foreign powers, and from 
Whence he could have with ea 
to any other par a ” of the frontiers where 
bis preſence might have been": requiſite, 
That another obj 6d he had in view was to 
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The following day, Commi ers 
The following day, | s ap- 


pointed by the Aﬀembly waited on the 


5 * 


King, to take his declaration in writing re- 


ſpecting his women br Lg men 
from the capital. 5 

His Majeſty . bis pritcpat: mo- 
tives 4 the inſults he and his family had re- 


cci ved, and we Og he conceived them 
nſults not having been 


Montmedi, where he would have been bet- 
opp. ſing 


ſe repaired 


deren what the real diſpolition' of the 
nation was reſpecing the Conſtitution; 


which bad 
ut whith he nom n be de- 


MES. 9 2 — 


" varibuſly reprefenited to 


dedly; in its favor ur 


% 
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That he wiſhed to 
prove to France and al "a that he was 
at liberty ; ; and not a Priſoner, as Was be · 
lieved by many. That as he had it not in 
by power to quit Paris publicly, he had left 
it ſecretly ; but without any concert. with 
foreign powers, with his own. relations, or 
any French emigrant. That he had ordered 
the three perſons. who had accompanied 


him as couriers to provide themſelves with 
| travelling jackets, becauſe they were to be 


ſent with diſpatches; and that he had not 


communicated any thing more to them un- 
the day of their departure. Fhat the 
port was obtained for a foreign coun- 


ye becauſe there are none given for travel- 


ling, within the kingdom. That if he had 
intended to go out of the kingdom, he would 5 
not have ordered his Memorial addreſſed to 
the French Nation to be made public the day 


after leaving the Taileries, but would have 


3 
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3 delayed 
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The following day, "Commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the Aſſembly waited on the 


King, to take his declaration im writing re- 
ſpecting his mente hh yy Willis 
from the capital. 1 N 


His Majeſty wy 6 his , principal! mo- 


tives *« the inſults he and his family had re- 
: ceived, and the danger he conceived them 

to be in from thoſe inſults not having been 
| puniſhed.” That His deſign was not to go 
out of the kingdom, but only to fepair to 
Montmedi, where he would' have been bet- 
ter fituated than in the capital for oppoſing 
the attempts of foreign powers, and from 
| whence he could have with eaſe repaired 


to any other part of the frontiers where 


his preſence might have been requiſite. 


That another object he had in view was to 
1 . .. tae ere; 

aſcertain what the real diſpoſition of the 

riſtitution; 


nation was relpeding the Co 
which had been variouſly repreſented to 


him, bir wf neh be now knew: to be de- 
a2 . * 


— 


"Ew. 1 


cidedly, in its favour. That he wiſhed to 


prove to France and all Europe that he was 


at liberty; ; and not a Priſoner, as was be- 


lieved by many. That as he had it not in 
his power to quit Paris publicly, he had left 
it ſecretly ; but without any concert. with 


- foreign powers, with his own relations, or 


any French emigrant. That he had ordered 


the three perſons who had accompanied 


him as couriers to provide themſelves with 


| travelling Jackets, becauſ e they were to be 


ſent with diſpatches; and that he had not 


communicated any thing more to them un- 


the day of their departure. That the 


y, b. 0 auſe there are none given, for travel- 
— the kingdom. Tbat if he had 
intended to go out of the kingdom, he would 
not have ordered his Memorial addrefled to 
the Freach Nation to. be made public the day 
after leaving the Taileries, but would have 

| MY delayed 


It, was obtained for a foreign coun- 
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tiers. = 623 
In the difeult Runen 3 in which. Lewi 


was placed, there were more of his well. 


withers who excuſed than believed every 
article of this nen by his ——_— 


* * 5 - 


cation. 15 


The eas; next WE a on the. 
| Queen, who likewiſe ſigned a Declaration 


importing, © that when the faw that the 
King was reſolved to quit the capital with 
his children, no conſideration would have 
prevailed on her not te accompany - him; ; 


but that the did it the more willingty on c- 


count of his poſitive aſſurances that he 


would not go out of the kingdom: that if 
he had had any ſuch intention, ſhe would 


have uſed all her influence to have turned 
him from it.” The reſt of her Declaration 


ſhews her anxiety, to exeulpite, the female - 
|  Kipndants 


= 


delayed until he had at leaſt hs _ 


. 


1 
: attendants. and- the couriers, aſſerting that 
they had no previous knowledge of che : 
deſtination or object of their journey. 
When the firſt part of this Declaration 
was read in the National Aſſembly, ſome of 
the Deputies burſt into an indecent laugh. 
Long before the French had any wiſh to 
| become republicans, and to affect roughneſs 
| of manners as ſuitable to that character, 
many of them had loſt a great part of that 
decorum and olitenels for Which the nation 
in general was fo much diſtic X 
ring the interval between the return \ of the by 
King from Varennes and his acceptance of 
the Conſtitution, an Officer of the National 5 
Guards played at fives: one day with the 
Dauphin to amuſe the child, in the pre- 
ſence + of the Queen. The Officer ſtriking 
the bal obliquely, it had very near hit 
her; on which, by way of apology, he 
politely exclaimed, © Eh, mon Dieu! ma 
oy LO : 1 98 boule 


. 
boule va tout de travers comme ev co 
regime,” e e 

The queſtion, whether che King v was ſub. ; 
ject to trial or puniſhment, was under dif. 
cuſſion at this period all over France, but 
particularly i in the capital. The humiliating 
ſtate in, 1 which the King had been exhibited 
to the eyes of the populace, from che time 
he was arreſted at Varennes until his return 
to Paris, had tended more to lower their eſ⸗ 
teem than to raiſe their compaſſion for their 
_ unfortunate ſovereign ; and great pains had 
been taken to repreſent his fight as a proof 
of his profound diſſimulation; as a breach of 
the oath he had taken to ſupport the Con- 
ſtitution, and as a ſtrong preſumption of his 
intention to join the foreign forces and the 
emigrants who were Tuppoſed to be then 
preparing to invade France, Le Noi, peut. l 
etre mis en jugement? became the univerſal 
topie of diſcourſe, and a a queſtion on, which 

every 


an ts a 


— } 
every. ſcribbler thought he had as good a 
right to publiſh /n opinion, as any Member 
of the National Aſſembly. On the whole 
the voices went greatly againft the King. 
some enthuſiaſts thought, the exiſtence of 
any degree of freedom in France depended 
on his being im mediately dethroned. Others 
who cared little about the matter, joined 

from mere wantonneſs in the clamour; 
which, as it was agreeable to the wiſhes, 
Was ſuppoſed to be encouraged and excited 
by the adherents of the Duke of Orleans, 
who expected that he would be appointed 
| Regent during | the minority of the Dau- 
phin ; for, even on the ſuppoſition of Lewis | 
the Sixteenth being diveſted of the crown, 
there was hardly any idea of its not being 
immediately placed on the head of ano- 
f... ßßßßßßßß ß“ 
Republican principles had made little 
| progrels' at- his period in France. But 
"SS. „„ 


e 
. thats happened to be a ſmall band of deter- 
 miicied republicans in the capital; the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed were the N of Candor- 
cet, Briſſot, and Thomas ine; none of 
them were Members of the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly. Thoſe men thought the preſent” 
moment favourable for ſpreading their opi- 
nions 3 and were not without hopes that 
they might improve the preſent rage for 
the decheancę into a paſhon for a republican 
form of government. With this view they | 
formed themfelves into a ſociety, and pubs 
liſked a periodical paper to which all occa- 
ſionally contributed, entitled Le Republican, 
ou Le Defenſeur ds Gouvernement Kari. 
— fentaty. In the very firſt number of this 
work. they unfold their deſign with the 
greateſt openneſs ; obſerving that the calm- 
peſs in which the inhabitants of Paris had 
remained during the abſence of the King 
| was a proof © "4m kene 0 un Roy vaut 
8 mieux 
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mieux que ſa preſence, et qui reſt Pas | 
ſeulement une fuperfluite politique, mais 
encore un fardeau tres. ourd . N fur 
toute la. nation. 

„a abdique, il a deſerts fon W dans 
b L'abdieation, la dEfertion 
| ſont caraQteriſces, non par la longueur de 
 Fabſerice, mais par le ſeul acte de la fuite; 
ici Tacte eſt tout, et le temps n'eſt rien 
Nous ne le connoiſſons plus que comme un 
f individu dans la W comme M. Louis 
Bourbon,” ? 
S3Zoon aſter the appearance of this paper, 

the famous Abbé Sieyes publiſhed ſome ans * 
| ſwers to the arguments adduced in it, and 
declared his intention of ſupporting what 
he ealls “ Opinion Monarchique contre 
le 8yſtzme Republicain.” All the Abbe's 
celebrity far metaphyſical acuteneſs did not 
intimidate Thomas Paine from accepting the 
challeng e declaring that he was ſo con- 
E nog. a the Np of his own ſyſtem, 
3% * that 
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that he would occupy no more than: filty 
pages in proving” it, leaving his antagoniſt 
the liberty of taking as many pages as he 
pleaſed to refute his arguments *, It is 
not known whether it was the ſucceeding 
events of the Revolution, or the arguments 
of Thomas Paine, that had moſt influence 

| With the Abbe ; but it is certain that he has 
3 - ecnounced I' Opinio Monarchique, and 18 
now devoted to the Syſteme Republicain, 
to which it is not doubted that he wall ad- 
here, until events as extraordinary or ar- 
guments more powerful convince him of 


his preſent error, and oblige him to return 5 
to his ancient creed. 

In a paper written IN 8 1 en- 
deavours to refute that juſt and powerful 
argument in favour of monarchical govern- 
monte; e that a legal _ * the e beſt 


* The papers written by N Paine for this 


| work were tranſlated into French by the Marchionef 


of Condorcet. | 
' ſecurity 


CT m7 | 
ſecurity againſt a tyrant; becauſe a! power 
that is underſtood and is limited by the arti- 
cles of the Conſtitution is leſs formidable 
than the uſurped and undefined Power of 
ambitious citizens; and alſo becauſe the aſ- 

certained x power ofa hereditary King is the 

moſt effectual means of precluding their 
hopes and ſtopping their embitious views. 
Among other arguments to prove that there 
is leſs danger of this now than there was in 
the days of Sylla and Czfar, of Guiſe or 
Cromwell, he inſiſts that the art of print- 
ing, the liberty of the preſs, and the great 
number of newſpapers, will with certainty 
preſerve mankind from ſimilar uſurpations 
in future. Pour tout homme qui a lu 
avec attention,” ſaid Condorcet, " Thiſtoire 
de Puſurpation de Cromwel, il eſt evident 


qu'une ſeule gazette eut ſuffi pour en arrèter 
le ſuccds ; ; il eſt Evident que ſi le peuple 
d Angleterre efit ſu lire d' autres livres que 
| la Bible, l' an demaſquẽ des ſes pre- 
| miers 
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miers pas, eut _— a d'etre l 
reux v. 515 
The ben Condorcet lived to 4 this 
argument refuted by Roberſpierre, who, in 
ſpite of all the newſpapers in France, uſurpe | 
ed deſpotic power, ſhed more blood than 
all the French Kings ſince Charles I. and 
whoſe tyranny was not put an end to by 
the art of printing. 
Briſſot was not ſo elegant a writer as Con · 
dorcet, but with leſs genius he poſſeſſed 
more ardour in the cauſe 1 in which he en» 
gaged. His love of freedom, as he himſelf 


hints, he caught in his early youth from the . 
converſation of Engliſhmen. © Le hazard 
' amena deux Anglois dans ma patrie; J ap- 


It is evident to every man who has read with 
attention the hiſtory of the uſurpation of Cromwell, that 
a fingle newſpaper would have prevented its ſucceſs, 
Had the Engliſh of thoſe days been in the habit of read- 
ing other books beſides the Bible, the hypocrite would = 
bave been unmaſked and r no longer dangerous. 


pris 
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pris l Angldie, et cette Ig a decide 
de mon ſort *,” 

His mind was fired wah nie; of 
the ancient republics ; but having little ex- 
pectation of ſeeing his favourite ſyſtem eſta⸗ 
bliſhed in France, he went to America, 
with a view to examine whether he could 
find a tolerable eſtabliſhment there, and in 
the intention of carrying his wife and fa- 
mily to that eountry if he found a ſituation 
to his mind. The Revolution began in 
_ this interval. He immediately returned to 
France; and, unfortunately for him, aban- 
doning the project of carrying his family to 
America, he endeavoured with all poſſible 
alſiduity to diffuſe among his own country- 
men thoſe principles and ſentiments which 
were confirmed i in bis mind by his reſidence 
in America, Briſſot was more formed for 
raden than, for 200%; * from a 


* Reponle de e Briſſot à tous les Libel- 


| liftes qui ont attaque et attaquent fa Vie paſſce. ä 
$2 1 1 want 
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want of experience he did not give proper 
weight to the difficulties that ſtood in the 
way of the plans to which his affections 
were attached, and with which his imagina- 
tion was enamoured. Had he adhered to | 
his early deſign, which he himſelf informs 
us was to © inoculer aux Frangois les prin- 
cipes de la > Conſtitution - Angloiſe®,” he 
would have applied his talents and induſtry 
in ſupport of the Conſtitution 1789 ; but he 
imagined that the flight of the King and the 
diſpoſition of the people rendered the imme- 
diate eſtabliſhment of a republic in France 
practicable. | He therefore joined his gfforts 
with thoſe of others, to convince the nation 
that the beſt meaſure they could adopt would 
be the abolition of royalty ; ; for that, in pre- 
| ſerving it, they ſhould riſk a thouſand dan- 
gers in caſe they would re-eſtabliſh Lewis 
XVI. And in one of his publications he 
reaſoned | in this manner: 4 If Lewis XVI. 


* . de Jacques Pierre ane &e. bee. * 


18 


Ca. 

is re-placed on the throne,” the Nation will 
fall into anarchy ; for nobody will obey 
him, car il a perdu la confiance de la Nation. 
If you place another on the throne, and 
confine him as a priſoner, this will be 
thought cruel, you will be conſidered as 
barbarians: if you allow him to be at liber- 
ty, he will fly the kingdom, will be fol- 
lowed by many, and the ſame ſcenes will 

commence in France that filled England 
with blood during the diſpute between the 
White Roſe and the Red—a war about 
two individuals, in which the people had 


no intereſt, waged in a cauſe the moſt ab- 
ſurd; for what can be more abſurd than for 
one half of a nation to flaughter the other, 
to decide whether one man or an other ſhould 
be placell in an oſſice which no man ſhould 
be allowed to occupy?” - Briſſot concludes 
his reaſoning with theſe words: * Nayez | 
plus de Roi, et les mécontens ne peuvent 
r'attacher à aucun nom; et ils deviennent 
| 8 do dieux 
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_ 6dicux 2 toute la terre, en voulant donner 
un tyran à une nation qui n'en veut pas.“ 


All the efforts of the Republicans were 


fruitleſs, The people in general had no 
idea that ſo extenſive a nation as France 
could be governed without a King. All 


their notions of government were eagrakted | 


on monarchy. 


pe RE himſelf was not a Frey 

At this very period, while he ha- 
e in the Aſſembly againſt the Kings 
inviolability, and was eager for bringing N 


him to trial, he ſpoke in the Jacobin So- 


eiety againſt a republic; and he was the 


perſonal enemy of the moſt ditinguiſhed 
_ republicans, Others who like him declared 
at once againſt the King and a republic, 
were ſuppoſed to have been gained by the 
Duke of Orleans's agents, with a view to his 


being declared Regent during the minority 
of Lewis XVII.; but no ſuſpicion of this 
kind adhered to Roberſpierre. With little 


taſte 
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taſte for Pleaſures or magnificerice, he de- 
ſpiſed money: power was his object, and 
popularity the only means by which he ex- 
pected to obtain it. No man's external 
appearance was ever leſs calculated for aſ- 
ſiſting his deſire of popularity. The perſon 
of Robeſpierre was puny, his viſage pale, 
his features diſagreeable, and he had the 
menacing eye and rapid gait of a madman; 
During a conſiderable period of the Confti- 
tuent Aſſembly, he had been little diſtin- 
guiſhed. It was not until after the death 
of Mirabeau, and about the period of which 
we are now treating, that he found himſelf 
a man of any conſiderable importance, and 
that his views of ambition began to extend. 
The „ of Lewis XVI gave him 
no hopes of being placed in any ſituation of 
authority. He knew that the King diſliked 
him, that the Queen deſpiled him, and that 
he was hated by the whole Court. He 
therefore ardently wiſhed the depoſition of 
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. the King, and joined with the partiſans of 
the Duke of Orleans and the republicans in 
promoting that meaſure: but he did not | 
wiſh to ſee the Duke of Orleans Regent; 
becauſe he knew that thoſe who had been 
long attached to that Prince, ſome of them 
men of eminent talents, would be preferred 


to him, and that he could expect under his 
regency only a ſubordinate ſituation. Nor 
did he wiſh for the eſtabliſhment of a re- 
public, unleſs he could' have had hopes of 
governing it ; and he ſaw Condorcet, Gen- 
ſonet, Guadet, Vergniaud, Brifſot, Ker- 
faint, and others in his way, which deter- 
mined him to oppoſe the | republican ſyſtem 
both by his ſpeeches in the Jac#Þin Club 
and in ſome pamphlets which he publiſhed. 
* the King had been depoſed after his re- 
turn from Varennes, it is ſuppoſed that Ro- 
beſpierre and others connected with him 
| had expectations from the appointment of a 


regency in which the Duke of Orleans : 
| would 


Sy 6 


would have had no ſhare. But after the 
King was re-eſtabliſhed, and had accepted 
the 1 after the Conſtituent Af 

ſembly was diſſolved, and the Legiſlative Aſ- 
ſembly, of which Robeſpierte could not be 
a member, convened; he became more aſſi- 
duous than ever in his attendance at the Jaco- 
bin Club, and in uſing every poſſible means 
of increaſing his popularity, as the ſole found - 
ation on which the power he ſo ardently de- 
fired could be built. With an arrogant mind 
which ſpurned the common people, nobody 
ever flattered and cajoled them ſo much; | 
nobody ever adapted his language and be- 
haviour ſo much to their paſſions and pre- 
judices : nobody ever ſeemed ſo obſequious 
to their will, and ſo anxious for their wel- 
fare. He ſeldom ventured to give any new | 
or untried impulſe to the multitude. He 
watched until they had received it from cir- 
cumſtances, or from thoſe who were leſs cir- 


cumſ *. than himſelf; but when he clearly | 
e . ſaw 


„„ 
ſaw which way the torrent of their paſſions 
dore, he joined with oſtentatious zeal, be- 
came the moſt violent of the violent, and 
took the directlon of the ſtorm from thoſe 
who had raiſed it. After the 10th of Au- 
guſt 1792, he for the firſt time became an 
avowed and furious republican. His influ- 
ence in the Jacobin Club was then unrival- 
led; and, by redoubling his aſſiduity and 
his artful management, it ſoon became equal 
even in the new Common Council of Paris 
to that of Danton, who was its creator, and 
the governing ſpirit by which the cataſtro- 
phe of that day was accompliſhed. 

Robeſpierre from that time became more 
daring and more atrocious. There is no 
doubt of his being the chief mover of the 
maſſacres in September; that he tried to get 
Briſſot and others of the Gironde party ar- 
reſted and involved in them ; for they were 
then the great objects of his jealouſy, and 
bad for ſome time the honour of ſharing 

| | with 
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with the King and Queen that abuſe which 
daily flowed from the pen of Marat and 
other creatures of Robeſpierre. By his 
influence and their calumnies, not one of 
the Briſſotine party was elected as mem 

ber of the Convention for the department 

of Paris ; nor indeed any one man without 
his approbation. | | 
There is reaſon to believe that Louvet's 
accuſation was juſt, that Robeſpicrre was | 
ſo intoxicated with his popularity as to have 
entertained hopes of being appointed Dic- 
tator; and that Marat and Panis, by his 
connivance, ſounded Barbaroux of Marſeilles 
and Rebecqui on the ſubje& about the time 
when the Convention firſt aſſembled. The 
popularity of Robeſpierre at that period, 
however, was pretty much confined to the 
department of Paris. The vaſt majority 
of the Deputies came ts the Convention 
ſtrongly prejudiced againſt him, and with a 
high « opinion of the integrity of Roland, and 
— We3 M0 
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of the talents and patriotiſm of the Gironde 
. party; for two or three months. after the 
firſt meeting of the Convention, any per- 5 
ſon who attended that Aſſembly would 
have been perſuaded that Robeſpierre and 
his moſt active adherents were ſo much che 
object of its deteſtation, that he had no 
chance of ever having influence in it. By 
his influence with the Jacobins, the Muni- 
cipality, and the Mob, and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a minority of the Deputies, he 
forced on the King's trial, and then had the 
addreſs to make the unwillingneſs which 
the Gironde party ſhewed to that meaſure, 
and even their popular propoſal of an ap- 
peal to the people, matter of accuſation 
againſt them, and the cauſe of their ruin, 
Having now devolved the command of the 
National Guards of Paris on a creature of 
his own, he imperceptibly obtained an irre- 
ſiſtible ſway in the Committee of Public 
Safety. Being ee * the Municipa- 
lity 
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FE lity and the Jacobin Clubs; never once 
yielding to pecuniary corruption, or ſhock- 
ing the eyes of the populace with perſonal 
magnificence; turning the talents and crimes 
of others to the purpoſes of his own am- 
bition; cutting off his moſt confidential 
friends without remorſe, when he became in 
the leaſt 5 ealous of them; having by won- 
derful addreſs found means to have crea- 
tures of his own appointed Commiſſioners to 
moſt of the Departments; and the mob of 
Paris being always under the management 
of his agents; he at laſt obtained his object, 
the Convention was the paſſive organ of 
his will, and Robeſpierre was the Dictator 
o the French republic. But, after having 
drenched every department of France with 
blood, he became giddy by. the exerciſe 
of power, forgot his original caution, and, 
by filling his very affociates with terror, 
obliged them to be his executioners, that 


they might not become his victims, 1 1s 
Cc 4 | CHA Po 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


4 curious "Br unt of Petion b by adept — 
M. Barnave—Tumultuous aſſembling in the | 
C hamp de Mars —Two Per ſons maſſacred | 

Ey the Mob M. La Fayette, at the Head of 
the National Guards, attacks and diſper ſes the 
Mob—Danton— Camille Deſmoulins — Na- 
rat—Charlotte Cord. R elections Diſſo- 


. lution of the Conſtituent Aſſembly. 
O give at once an idea of the character ] 
and conduct of Robeſpierre, it was | 
_ neceſſary to allude to events that hap- => 
pened long after the period of which we 4 

were treating, and to which it is now neceſ- 
ſary to revert. : „ { 
When it was evident that a republican t 


form of government was unpopular, that 
the periodical paper called Republicain, and 
all the efforts of the few republicans then at 0 


Paris, 


: 


Een 

paris, made little impreſſion, Briſſot pub- 
liſhed a new propoſal, which was adopted 
by ſome Members of the National Aſſembly, 
and obtained the approbation of many more 
of the Jacobin Club; namely, that ſince it 
ſcemed to be determined to re-eſtabliſh roy- 
alty, the King ought to have a Council, not 
of his own chooſing, nor of the National 
| Aſſembly 8 appointment, but to be elected 
by the Electors of the Deputies, and to be 
renewed annually according to a plan which 
he publiſhed. Briſſot concludes his pro- 
poſal with this expreſſion : * En un mot, 
point de Roi, ou un Roi avec un Conſeil 
electif et amovible. Telle eſt en deux mots 
ma profeſſion de foi &.“ 

The great error of the Conſlituent AL 
ſembly, and which they were led into by | 
the dread of a return of the ancient ſyſtem, 


* In a word, no Ling at all; or a 4 King with an 
eleQtive and removable Council ; ſuch is my profeſſion 
of faith. FERC | 


Was 
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was that of leaving monarchy too weak to 
reſiſt the force that was likely to aſſail it 
but this plan of Briſſot tended. to render it 
ridiculous as well as weak, and expoſed it 
to be overſet by the firſt attack, which in all 
probability was his intention. This plan 
however was no better received than his 
avowed project for MY ME the : 
a republic. To Me Ss | 1s 
In the mean time M. Muguer 4 Nan- 
thou made a report relative to the King's 
eſcape, in the name of the Committees ap- 
pointed by the Aſſembly. In this report 
they give an opinion in favour of the 
King's inviolability ; and that of courſe he 
ought not to undergo a trial, Immediately 
after hearing this report, the National As- 
ſembly began a debate, which was reſumed | 
every day for three days on that ſubject. 
It would ſeem not to require above three 
minutes deliberation; for theſe obvious rea- 
ſons, that the Conſtitution rendered the per- 
ſon - 


0295 
ſon of the Monarch inviolable ; and deter- 
mined beſides, that in caſe the King ſhould 


ever withdraw from the kingdom, and actu- 


ally reſide in an enemy's territories, he 

| ſhould be formally ſummoned to return; 
and that only in the event of his refuſing to 
comply with the ſummons, he was to be de- 
clared to have abdicated the Crown. To 
have brought the King to trial, therefore, 


on the preſent occaſion, would have be- 


trayed a diſregard of all principle ; 'and 


ſhewn that the Conſtitution, which they had 
beſtowed ſuch pains in rearing, was built | 


upon a bank of ſand, to be waſhed away 


by the firſt torrent that ſhould iſſue from 


the kennels of the ſuburbs of St. Antoine. 
Robeſpierre and Petion were the moſt 


violent againſt the King during this debate. 


Thoſe two men ſtarted together in a Tace of 
popul arity, which it might have been ex- 


| pedted would have produced a little joſtling 


between them, Hitherto however nothing 
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of that nature had Wan Robefpience 
thought too meanly of the talents of Petion 


a jealous of him; he even beheld him 


at one period get ſomewhat before him on 
the courſe without uneaſineſs. It was not 


in Robeſpierre's nature to have a friendſhip | 


for any body; but he deſpiſed Petion too 


much to hate him, until Briffot, who had 
been long the object of Robeſpierre's jealouſy | 
and hatred, drew him over to the Gironde 


party. He then honoured his eld com- 
panion with a little of the rancour which 
ne felt for all that faction. | TY 


This appeared firſt i in the month of Odo | 


ber 1792, when Petion endeavoured i in a la- 
borious pamphlet to refute ſeveral accu- 
ſations of Robeſpierre againſt him; and 
one in particular, which ſeems to have hurt 
him exceedingly, namely, that he was en- 
tirely led by Briſſot. To this Robeſpierre 


wrote an anſwer; and as he there appears 


in a new point of view, and diſplays a con- 
ſiderable 


6 


the 


cit 


the 
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| ſiderable ſhare of humour, of which | it was 


not baturil to ſuppoſe ſuch a man poſſeſſed, 
a few ſpecimens may be excuſable. 

'In Petion's pamphlet he repreſents Briſſot 
as a man only in knowledge, but a child in 


ſimplicity: Que Briſſot eſt homme le 


moins propre à Etre chef de parti &. To 
this Robeſpierre anſwers On ne con- 


| ſulte point le diſciple ſur la capacité de ſon 
maitre, Orgon eſt- il competent pour juger 
Tartuffe F ??” Petion, ſolicitous to remove 


an imputation which cruelly corroded his 
vanity, frequently repeats—*Jamais homme 
en place ne Po et n'agit par lui-mEme au- 
tant que moi.” f 

* Mon cher Petion,” ſays Robeſpierre, 


vous vous calomniez vous- meme quand 


* Briſſot is the man on earth the leaſt fit for bin 


the leader of a party. 

+ The ſcholar i is not conſulted reſpecting the capa- 
city of his maſter. Was Orgon a een Judge of 
the character of Tartuffe? 

7 | | vous 


% 
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vous pubtcader que vous n'&tes mertc pa? 


perſonne ; peut-Etre meme vous I'ttes-vous 


perſuade de bonne foi: mais il n'en eſt rien, 
Je vous jure. Le ſait-on quand on eſt 
mené r Voyez encore ce qui ſe paſſe ſur 
nos theatres. Lorſqu une adroite ſoubrette, 
ou un valet intriguant, conduit un Geronte, 
ou un Orgon, comme par la liſière; ne 


voyez- vous pas avec quel art les frippons 


$extaſient-ſur la rare ſageſſe et ſur Vincroy- 


able fermete du bon homme, et comme 
celui- ci 8'Ecrie, dans les cclats' de la] joie 
bruyante, Oh! je ſais bien qu'on ne me 
mene pas, moi; et gil y a une forte tte en 
Frans, i Je vous garantis que c'eſt celle-ci*.” 


Robeſ- 


* My dear Petion, you calumniate. yourſelf when you 
pretend that you are led by nobody. Perhaps you even 
believe it; but you are quite miſtaken, I will take my 
oath. But do people know when they are led? Only 
obſerve what paſſes on our theatres. When a fly cham- 
bermaid or a knaviſh valet leads a Geronte or an Or- 


gon 
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| Robeſpierre then aſſures his old Maid 
| that there is a wonderful reſemblance be- 
tween this portrait of Geronte and Petion 
himſelf; to prove which he aſſerts, that, 
after Briſſot and ſome others had arranged 
the adminiſtration, of which Roland and 
Claviere were the chiefs, he had direct- 
y gone to Petion, and, on the pretence 
of conſulting him on the ſubject, had ſaid, 
Well, whom do you think we ſhould name 

for Miniſters? How would you like Ro- 
land and Claviere? would not they be ex- 
actly to your mind? continued Briſſot. 
Parbleu! oui ' anſwered Petion; „Oh, 
Roland, Claviere ! ſavez-vous que ce ſeroit 


gon as if it were in leading-ſtrings, don't you ſee with 
what art the two former extol the wonderful wiſdom and 
incredible firmneſs of the poor man? while he, in the 


midſt of their noify joy, cries—lI am pretty certain that — 


I am not a man to be led; and if there is a ſteady head 
in F W it is this on my ſhoulders, 
_ d{licieux ! 


* i 
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dilicieux! qu'on les nomme *,” Briſſot 
then affured him that he would endeavour 
to bring 'it about ena: as Petion had ap- 
pointed. 
| Soon after which, continues ebene, 
A je vous ai vu dans la ferme croyance que 
c'etoit vous qui les aviez choiſis. Comme 
je vous demandois ſi cette demarche de la 

Cour ne vous Etoit pas ſuſpecte, vous me 

repondites, avec un air de contentement tres 
remarquable : Oh! fi vous ſaviez qui les 

a defignes!* je vous devinai, et je vous 

dis, en riant de votre bonne foi—* C'eſt | 
vous, peut-Etre'?? Et alors en vous frottant 

les mains. Hem, Hem | me repon- 


— 


dites-vous . 


* Roland and Claviere [ that would be clurniing— 

5 let them be appointed by all means. 7 
+ 1 ſaw that you were in the firm evi Bon that it 

was you who had choſen them. When 1 aſked you if 


that meaſure of the' Court did-not ftrike you as a little 
| ſuſpi Pp: eious, 


{ 
| ſ; 
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In this ſame letter 8 aſſerts 
that Petion, by the feebleneſs of his conduct, 
had prevented the infurre&tion of the 20th 


of June 1792 from being as deciſive as that 


of the 1oth' of Auguſt ; and that the Court, 
and particularly the King, had totally miſ- 


taken his character. Le gros Louis XVI,” 


ſays he, in his abuſive language, © crut voir 


un rival dans un Maire de. Paris Jacobin - 


mais Ceſar auroit dit, en contemplant votre 
viſage ẽpanoui par un rire Eternel, © Ce 


ne os Pas celui- la qui m arrachera Tem- 


ping? * 


As 


ſuſpicious ? you anſwered with an air of extraordinary | 
ſatisfaction “ Ah! if you but knew who it was that 


pointed them out!“ perceiving what you meant, 
and laughing at your credulity, I then ſaid, © It was you, 


perhaps? —on which, E your bande together, 
you nodded aſſent. ; 


* The plump Lewis thought he faw a rival in a Ja- 


| | cobin Mayor of Paris; but Czfar would have ſaid, on 
contemplating your face; ſpread with -an eternal ſmile, 
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As an apology for the freedom he takes 
with his old friend, Robeſpierre obſerres— 
. Si, dans ce genre d'eſerime tout-à- fait 


Philanthropique, vous Etiez expoſẽ 2 quel- 
que legere bleſſure, elle n atteindroit que 
votre amour propre: et vous m' avez raſ- 
furs d' avance la · deſſus, en proteſtant vous- 
meme qu'il etoit nul *.“ | 
Through the whole of this letter "PM 
runs a vein of pleaſantry which might have 
been thought inconſiſtent with the ſaturnine 
temper and atrocious mind of Robeſpierre. 
After all the ridicule, however, which he 
endeavours to throw on Petion, thoſe who 
knew him equally well, and are leſs preju- 
diced, repreſent him as a man of conſi- 


& It will not be this man who will tear the empire from 
GELS, . „ 

If in this diſpute, which is entirely philanthropic, 
you ſhould be expoſed to ſome flight blows, they will be 
aimed at your vanity 3 and you have put me quite at 


eaſe, my dear Petion, on that head, 2 declaring your- 


ſelf that you have none. 


derable h 


. 
detable learning, though not ſo much as he 
wiſhed the world to believe; of ſome elo- 
quence, but by no means ſo much as he 
believed himſelf; of ſome judgment, though | 
a much ſmaller portion than he imagined ; | 
whereas he really poſſeſſed a very comfort- 
. ſhare of vanity, of which it appears he 
was perſuaded that he had none at all. 
This character may be thought W 
ſingular; yet it is wonderful what a number 
of people reſemble Petion. As for Robeſ- 
pierre, it is to be hoped that there is not 
ſach another man in the world. 
Independent of the influence which Ro- 
beſpierre had over Petion at the period of 
which we were treatin g. another cireum- 
ſtance is ſuppoſed to have contributed to 
the violent part he took againſt the King 
i during the three days which this debate 
laſted. It was mentioned above that M. 
Barnave was a joint Commiſſioner with 


| Petion from the 2 to meet the Royal 
SIRE Wo Family 
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Family on their return from Varennes ; and 
it was remarked that the King gave ſuch a 
marked preference to the former as greatly 
offended the latter. 

M. Barnave was-a young man of very | 
promiſing talents; the applauſe beſtowed on 
his ſpeeches in the National Aſſembly d 
the Jacobin Society, with the impetuoſity 
of his temper, rendered him ſelf-ſufficient, 
Eloquence being that in which he chiefly 
excelled, he conſidered it as the- principal 
talent of a ſtateſman; and was apt to under- 
value men of more mature and juſter ideas 

than his own, becauſe they could not ex- 

preſs them ſo well. He had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his violence againſt the Mini- 
ſters and the Court on various occaſions in 
the Aſſembly, and would in all likeli- 
hood have entirely joined the republican 
party, had not his zeal been reſtrained by 
Mirabeau, whom he greatly admired, and 
who a little before his laſt illneſs had be- | 
come 
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come convinced that the democratic ſpirit | 
threatened the deſtruction of even that 
| limited monarchy which he preferred to 


any other form of government, and which 7 


he was determined to maintain. EGF; 
The Queen was not unacquainted with 

theſe intentions of Mirabeau, nor with the 
influence he had poſſeſſed over the mind of 
Barnave. The affecting point of view in 


which he ſaw the Royal Family, the flatter- : 


ing attention and powerful addreſs of the 

Queen, joined to the impreſſion which Mi- 
rabeau had already made, entirely convert- 
| ed Barnave, He ſided with Liancour, Ma- 
louet, Alexander Lameth, Adrien Duport, 
and thoſe who ſpoke for the re-eſtabliſhing 
of the King; - and repelled the arguments 
af Robeſpierre, Petion, Buzot, and others, 

with energy and ſucceſs. It was finally de- 


creed that the King ſhould not be farther 1 


9 reſpecting what was paſſed, and 
D d 3 that 


that the Conſtitution ſhould be accompliſhed 


as was at firſt intended. 


This /Jocifiod f 'the Aflembly was too 
wiſe and liberal to be approved of by the 
multitude. - It occaſioned ſuch a general 
clamour as tevived the hopes of the repub- 
licans, who thought that by improving the 
preſent diſcontents the revolution might 
after all finiſh in the accompliſhment of 


| their favourite ſyſtem of government. In 


9 


their efforts to inſtigate the people to tu- 


mult they were aſſiſted by the agents of the 
Duke of Orlenns; though theſe laſt cer- 
tainly gave their aſſiſtance i in ths hops of a 
different termination. 5 | 

The ſquares and public pardons were 
filled with groups of people, to whom cer- 


: tain well-known | orators, called motion- . 


makers, harangued againſt the conduct of 
the National Aſſembly. Robeſpierre com- 
ing out of the ball found the ſtreet filled 

5 . With 


5 
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with thoſe groups; who ſpreading around 
the patriot as ſoon as they obſerved him 
& Alas! my friends,” he was heard to ſay, 
* all is ruined; the King is to be reſtored.” 
This was repeated all over Paris, as an un- 
anſwerable proof that the Aſſembly were 7 
traitors, and the country undone. The 
theatres were ſhut as in the times of public 
calamity. The multitude afterwards re- 

ſorted to the Champ de Mars, with a De- 
dclaration or Petition, of which many copies 
were made, and the people invited to ſign 
it on the Altar of Confederation, which till 
| ſtood in that field. This Declaration an- 
nounced * that the ſubſcribers thought, that 
in queſtions comprehending the general 
ſafety of the people it was their duty to ex- 
preſs their wiſhes to the national repre- 
= ſentatives. That, in their opinion, the King 
by his late deſertion had palſied the go- 
vernment and broken kis oath. That this 
deſertion and perjury, beſides other crimipal : 
D d 4 acts 
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acts which preceded, accompanied, and fol. 


lowed them, implied an abdication of the 
crown. That it was unbecoming of the 


majeſty of the French nation to entruſt its 
government in the hands of a perjured per- 
ſor, a traitor, and a fugitive.” It concludes 
with a formal demand chat the National 


Aſſembly will ſanction by their Decree the 


| abdication of the government executed by 
Lewis the Sixteenth on the 2 iſt of June; 


and a declaration e that the ſubſcribers will 


never acknowledge him for their King, un- 


leſs the majority of the nation ſhould ex» 


preſs a with different from theirs,” 


It appeared that the leaders of two differ- 


ent factions were engaged in the fabrication 


of this Addreſs to the Aſſembly; for in 


ſome copies, after the declaration never to 
acknowledge Lewis XVI. for their King, 


the words nor any other were inſerted, This 


was probably done by ſome of the repub- 
licans; but, as it was not agrecable to the 
| opinion 


A. yy 2Þ 


. 
opinion of the great majority even of thoſe 
who wiſhed the dethronement of the pre- 
ſent King, the words were eraſed. When | 
the National Aſſembly heard of thoſe pro- 
ceedings, they ordered the Municipal Offi- 
ceers of Paris to their bar, and directed them 
to take meaſures for diſperſing theſe tumul- 
tuous aſſemblies, | and POTTY their _ 
moters, 

The firſt meaſure which the Municipality 

1 e was to iſſue a proclamation, im- 
porting, that, as it was diſcovered that ſtran- 
gers paid by the enemies of France to ſow | 
ſedition and promote inſurrection had drawn 
numbers to aſſemble under the pretence of 
ſigning a petition, but with the real inten- 


tion of overawing the Legitlature and ruin- 
ing the Nation, orders had been given to the 
Commander of the National Guards to diſ- 
perſe all groups in the ſtreets, or aſſem- 
blings in the fields, and to ſeize the diſobe· 
dient and carry khem to priſon. | 


— | There 
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I There unqueſtionably were no ſtrangers 
at this time in Paris paid by foreign Powers 
for the purpoſe aſſigned ia the proclama- 

| tion ; but ſuch accuſations are often pro- 
claimed by thoſe who know their falſehood, 
on purpoſe to. render the meaſures againſt 
which the proclamation is iſſued the more 
unpopular. 

The proclamation had little effect, Vaſt 
numbers crowded to the Champ de Mars to 
ſign the declaration. The fury of the mul- 
titude augmented with their numbers. Wo- 
men as well as men aſcended the altar to 
ſubſeribe their names; and though it could 
hardly be ſuppoſed that any of the former 
who attended on ſuch an occaſion were much 
worth looking at, yet two unfortunate men, 
one a ſoldier with a wooden leg, the other a 
hair-dreſſer, had the raſh curioſity to place 
themſelves under the boards which formed 
the floor of the altar, to contemplate thoſe 


* 


who aſcended. 
| They 


1 
They were ſoon diſcovered, dragged forth 
by the mob, and carried before a Judge of 
the Section; who, thinking their conduct 
deſerved ſome puniſhment, ordered them to 
be impriſoned; but as they were on the 
wap, ſome of the rabble obſerved that they 
muſt have been hired by ariſtocrates to 
ſecrete themſelves under the altar, with no 
other deſign than that of blowing up all the 
patriots male and female it contained; and 
that if a narrow examination of the ground 
were made, barrels of gunpowder would 
undoubtedly be found near the place. This 
reaſoning was ſo ſatisfactory, that all farther 
proof or inveſtigation was thought unne- 
ceflary, The two priſoners were directly 
hung upon the neareſt lanthorn, and their 
heads afterwards cut off, and ſtuck upon 
Pikes according to cuſtom. What ſeemed = 
Particular was, ' that they were directly car- 
ried to the Palais Royal, and marched i in 


n before the windows. | 
When 
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When the Municipality heard of thoſe 


murders, they gave orders that M. La Fay- 
ette ſhould directly march at the head of a 


ſufficient number of the N ational Guards to 


the Champ de Mars, and, being accompanied 


by ſome Municipal Officers, uſe every: le- 


gal and effectual means to ſeize the mure | 


derers and diſperſe the inſurgents. Martial 
law at the ſame time was. formally pro- 


claimed ; and a red flag was diſplayed from 
the window of the Town-houſe. When 


theſe troops arrived at the Champ de Mars, 
they found it crowded by a furious multi- 


tude, who, inſtead of diſperſing, inſulted 


the troops with repeated exclamations, A 
bas le drapeau rouge, à bas les bayonnettes,” 


and even by throwing ſtones. M. Bailly 
the Mayor deſired the troops to halt; and, 
after the formalities which the law required, 
M. La Fayette ordered part of them to fire 
over the heads of the mob. When they 
perceived that none were wounded, it con- 

' firmed 


— 
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- firmed them in an opinion which their in- 
ſtigators had inſpired them with, that nei- 


ther the General nor the Mayor had any 


- inclination to hurt them, and that they 
durſt not fire with ball. From this idea 

they became more outrageous : the ſoldiers 

and ſome of the officers of the National 
Guards were wounded. The troops fired 
upon their aggreſſors, of whom between 60 
and 70 were killed c or wounded. The mul- 
titude then fled into the city, exclaiming 
againſt the General and Mayor for having 
ordered innocent perſons to be maſſacred ; 

and they endeavoured to inſtigate the citi- 
zens againſt the National Guards and thoſe 
who commanded them. The citizens, how- 
ever, lent a deaf ear to thoſe clamours, 
ſhutting their ſhops againſt the multitude as 
they paſſed to the ſuburbs of St. Antoine and 
St. Marceau, where moſt of them reſided. 
The open and avowed exciters of this in- 


furreQion immediately diſappeared, Dan- 
ton, 


— 
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ton, hearing 5 an order was iſſued for 
arreſting him, fled to Marſeilles. Camille 

Deſmoulins followed his example. This 
perſon had uncommon claims for popularity. 
On the memorable day on which the Prince 
of Lambeſc attacked the people at the Pont 
Tournant, Camille Deſmoulins mounted on 


a table in the Falais Royal, and encouraged 


them to take arms. Since that time he had 
ſupported the popular cauſe by his ſpeeches 
in the clubs, and by his writings not entire- 
ly devoid of wit, and generally full of that 
kind of coarſe pleaſantry which is reliſhed 


by the common people. Danton and he 


were at this time attached to Robeſpierre, 


who pretended much friendſhip for both. 
They had the guilt of concurring with him 
in the maſſacre of the Deputies of the Gi- 
ronde ; but afterwards, whep that perfidious 
man became jealous of Danton, and found 


Camille leſs pliable to his will than he wihed, 


he contrived to have both publicly executed. 
Others 
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Others of leſs eminence lurked in Paris. 
Marat betook himſelf to a ſubterranean ha- 
bitation which had been prepared for him 

| by Le Gendre the butcher, which had ſerved 
to ſecrete him from juſtice on various occa- 
ſions both before and ſince the period we are 
now treating of. It is much to be regretted 
that he Was not dug out and executed on 
this occaſion. It would have prevented a 
great deal of miſchief of which he was af- 
terwards. the cauſe; and he would have died 
with more propriety by the hand of the 
hangman, than by that of the extraordinary 
and moſt intereſting woman who Save him 
the mortal blow ., 3 
L aclos 
Marie Charlotte Cordẽ was a beautiful young 
woman of an unblemiſhed character, diſtinguiſhed for 
dignity of ſentiment and benevolence of heart; but who 
had never given cauſe of ſuſpicion of a diſturbed under- 
ſtanding, nor, until ſhe ſtruck a poniard into the beart 
of Marat, any indication of a violent temper. 
She was not prompted te this raſh action by any 
| perſonal 
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Laclos and Briſſot had alſo ptomoted this 


inſurrection, but not ſo openly as thoſe 
| nr _- 


perſonal indignity offered to herſelf, by rage, by love, by 
jealouſy, by religious enthuſiaſm, or any of thoſe incite- 


mefits which alone have been thought capable of urging 


women to ſuch deeds. She ſaw her country in calami- 


tous circumſtances ; ſhe dreaded their increaſe from 


the wickedneſs of one man whom the law could not 


reach ; ſhe was convinced that by killing him ſhe 
would be of more ſervice to her country than by all the 


exertions of a long life.“ I killed one man,” ſhe de- 
clared at her trial, © to ſave a hundred thouſand.” She 


formed her n coolly, without entruſting any mortal 
with her intention: ſhe undertook a long journey to 
accompliſh it: ſhe weighed all its conſequences : ſhe 
calculated on death, and in a more dreadful ſhape - 


than that in which ſhe afterwards met with it; ſhe 
expected to be torn in pieces by the mob, or that her 
body would be dragged through the ſtreets. The idea 
of thoſe horrors did not ſhake the ſteadineſs of her 
mind. She looked for no recompenſe but in the reflec» 


tion of having prevented the death of thouſands, and 


the miſery of tens of thouſands, She was allowed an 
advocate to aſſiſt her at her trial. M. Chauveau, when 


( 

above mentioned, and certainly with views 

* different from each other. Laclos and 
7 others 


the evidence was finiſhed, pronounced the following 
brief ſpeech to the Jury: « [/accuſce avoue avec ſangs 
froid Pattentat qu'elle a commis; elle En avoue la longue 
premEditation ; elle en avoue les circonſtances ; en un 
mot, elle avoue tout, et ne cherche pas meme a ſe juſti. 

FN * Voila, Citoyens Jures, ſa defenſe toute entiere. 
Ce calme imperturbable, et cette entiere abnẽgation de 
ſoi-meme, qui n'annoncent aucuns remords, et pour ainſi | 
dire en preſence de la mort meme z ce calme, et cette 
abnẽgation ſublime ſous un rapport, ne ſont pas dans la 
nature; ils ne peuvent $'expliquer que par P'exalta- 
tion du fanatiſme politique qui lui a mis le poignard 
a la main, et c'eſt à vous, Citoyens Jures, 2 juger de 
quel poids doit etre cette conſideration morale dans la 


© 


balance de la juſtice *. 


The 


1 The priſoner 1 the af of which ſhe is accuſed ; | 
| me acknowiedges that ſhe had long premeditated it; ſhe acknow- 
ledges the various circumſtances; 1 ſhort, the acknowledges the 
whole accuſation, and takes no pains to juſtify herſelf. In this, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, lies her entire defence. This aſtoniſhing 
calmneſs, this total abnegation of ſelf, which betrays no remorſe 
even in the very ! of death; this calm and this abnegation 
ſcem not to be in nature 3 they cannot be accounted for, but on 
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others attached to the Duke of Orleans 


wiſhed the 8 of the King, that 
their 


The Jury unanimouſly found her guilty. Sentence 
of death was pronounced. She then addreſſed M. Chau- 


veau to this effect: © Sir, you have ſpoken in my de- 


| fence in delicate and generous terms: it was the only 
Kyle proper for me. I thank you. It has inſpired me 
Vith eſteem for you, of which I will give you a proof, 
The Judges have informed me that my goods are con- 

fiſcated. I am indebted for ſome things at the ws 

I charge you to acquit that debt.” 


A little before her execution, a Confeſſor was intro- 


duced to her, and offered his ſervices. She thanked 
him, and expreſſed a ſenſe of obligation to thoſe who 
had ſent him; but ſaid ſhe had no need of his ſervices. 
: When the officers entered her chamber to conduct 
her to death, ſhe mildly begged to be excuſed for a few 
minutes until ſhe had finifhed the letter ſhe was then 
writing to her father. | 
The populace, in ſpite of their prejudics in 6 of 
Marat, v were ſo ſtruck with hoy: undaunted deportment, 
| that 


the ſuppòſition that political fanaticiſm put the poniard into her | 


hand; and it belongs to you, Gentlemen of the Jury, to deter- 
mine what weight that conſideration ſhould have in n the ſcale of 
juſtice, f 


3 


4 av * 
FOE patron might be declared, Regent, and 
that they themſelves might of courſe obtain 
ſituations of power and emolument during 


the you ng King's minority. Briſſot, who 


abhorred the Duke of Orleans, promoted | 
this ſeditious petition, in the hopes that the 
eſtabliſhment of a republic would be the im- 


_ mediate effect of the King' s being depoſed. 


This aſſembly i in the Champ de Mars, 


under the pretence of ſigning a petition for 
the purpoſe of depoſing the King at the 


that they did not, according to their cuſtom, inſult her 


as ſhe was carried to execution. She occaſionally 


ſmiled as ſhe paſſed ; and by that alone ſhewed that ſhe 
paid them any attention. On the ſcaffold her face diſ- 
played the bloom of . and the ſerenity of a mind 


undiſturbed. 


Aſſaſſination can in no caſe be entirely juſtified; but 


this ſeems the leaſt culpable and moſt diſintereſted in- 
ſtance that can be imagined; and the whole behaviour 


of Marie Charlotte Cordẽ exhibits a benevolence of in- 


| tention and heroie firmneſs of mind that n. has 
never been ſurpaſſed by woman or by man. 


Eez very 
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very time that the National Aſſembly had 
his conduct under conſideration, and even 
after it was known that they had decreed 
his reſtoration, with the outrageous beha- 
viour of the multitude, obviouſly to over- 

awe the Legiſlature, and carry their point 
'by force, was certainly rebellion, however 


palliated by Briſſot himſelf, in a work he 


publiſhed ſome time afterwards, in which 
this event 1s ſingularly miſrepreſented . 
The conduct of Briſſot was ſtrongly diſap- 


proved of by all thoſe firſt movers of the 


Revolution, whoſe view from the beginning, 
and whoſe ultimate wiſh, was a monarchical 


2 On profite d'un raſſemblement paz/ible de citoyens 
qui fignoient une petition au Champ de Mars; on les 
peint comme un amas de brigands aux yeux de la Garde 
Nationale; on prepare la tragedie de deux hommes 
trouves le matin ſous Pautel et maſſacres A propos. Le 


| -drapeau rouge eſt deploye ſans neceſſits; et le ſang 
coule, ſans que la loi ait parle. Reponſe de Briſſot 


a tous les Libelliſtes, NC. 


PR 


E 


e 


contre mes perſccuteurs,” &c. 


„ 
form of government limited by, law, and 
conſiſtent with the liberty of the ſubject; 


and had Briſſot been tried at this time * for 
the part he certainly took in this inſurrec- 


tion, the object of which was to overſet the 


Conſtitution, he might have been juſtly eon- 


demned ; and a ſubſequent tribunal would 


have been ſaved the guilt of condemning 
him and his aſſociates for crimes they never 
committed, and for that part of their con- 


duct that was meritorious. 


»Fhat Briſſot thought himſelf at this time in ſome 

danger, and that he was ſhunned by many, appears by 
his own account: « Jai 6tE un de ces hommes dẽſignẽs 
publiquement pour Pechaffaud ; moi que, huit jours au- 
paravant, on portoit preſque aux nues, je me trouvai 
tout-i-coup dans un abime effroyable, je liſois ſur tous 
les viſages, et les calomnies qu'on avoit repandues 
contre moi, et l'effroĩ que mon approche inſpiroit, et 

ma ſentence prochaine. Mille avis me parvenoient 4 


a fois; mes amis trembloient pour moi ; les uns me 


conſeilloient de fuir ; tes autres de moderer mes traits 


Eez 3 The 
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The formidable appearance which this 
inſurrection at one moment had, made a 


ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of many 


members of the Aſſembly, and of the moſt 
reſpectable citizens of Paris. They conſi- 
dered the inſurgents as a gang of needy 
ruffians, who waited but for a pretext or a 
ſignal from their employers to burſt into 


the ſhops and houſes, and pillage them. 


The energy, therefore, which the Aſſem- 


bly, Municipality, and Commander of the 


National Guards, had ſhewn in ſuppreſ- 


ſing this commotion Was generally ap- 


proved of; and a greater degree of order 


and tranquillity than had been known 


for ſome time before in Paris was the 
| conſequence. 

It would have been fortunate that the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly had continued for at 
leaſt one year longer; not only becauſe it 


conſiſted of a body of more reſpeQable 1 men 


than the ſucceeding Aſſembly, but alſo be- 
1 | cauſe 


tan} - 
_ cauſe by experience it had acquired a juſter 

notion of things than when it was firſt con- 
ſtituted, The exalted theories concerning” 
liberty, which had been entertained by ſome 
of its moſt diſtinguiſhed members, were now. 
conſiderably moderated by the ſcenes to 
which they had been witneſſes. Whatever 
diſlike the King may be ſuppoſed to have 
had to ſome parts of the Conſtitution ; yet 
after accepting it and ſwearing: to maintain 
it, and after the dangers he had been ex- 
| poſed to, there is great reaſon to think 
that, his reſolution was to adhere to his 
engagements, and that he would to the 
| moſt minute particular have done ſo, if he 
had had an Aſſembly to deal with who 
had formed a ſimilar reſolution. And 
thoſe neareſt the King's perſon, however 
different their original opinion may have 
been, muſt have confirmed him in this 
reſolution, provided they wiſhed well to 
= >. 
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the Royal Family; but all the dawnings 
of concord and tranquillity that ſeemed 
ready to open at this period on the French 
nation diſappeared with the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly. 
The Committee which had been em- 
ployed for a conſiderable time in digeſting 
and arranging the conſtitutional decrees had 
now concluded its labour. The whole 
Was read to the Aſembly on the 4th of 
Auguſt 1791. It was then debated article 
by article, and on the third of September 
preſented to rhe King, who was at the 
ſame time reſtricted by the Aſſembly to 
accept or reject the whole without excep- 
tion or obſervation. On the 1 3th of the 


ſame month, being attended by a deputa- 
tion of ſixty members, the King went to 
the Aſſembly, and ſanftioned the aſſent 
which he had the day before ſent in writ- 
ing, by an oath to be faithful to the na - 
tion, 


( us ) 
tion, and to employ the powers veſted in 
him for the maintenance of the Conſtitu- 
tion; and on the 3oth of September the 
Aſſembly was terminated by its own ſpon» 
taneous diſſolution. 5 
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CHAPTER XXVTII. 


The Legiſlatrve Aſembly—The King determina 
ed to adhere ſcrupulouſly to the Conſtitution.— 

De Gironde determined on a Republic—The 
King's Houſehold Guards — Formation of 
the K ing's and the Queen's Houſehold —A 
new Hardſhip put on the Clergy —The Veto 
exerciſed—Confufion this produces in the 
Aſembly—Unforeſeen Events in the Revo- 

Iution—Diſagreement among the King's Mi- 
niſter.— M. de Narbonne—M, de Bertrand 
— Hration di ſolved. 


NFORTUNATELY for France the 
Legiſlative Aſſembly contained leſs 


e than its predeceſſor. It was com- 


poſed of men not only leſs reſpectable from 
their rank in ſociety, but in general of in- 
ferior abilities. There were in it however 


a few men of diflloguiſhed talents, a greater 
number 


— 
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dünner of a conſiderable ſhare of learning; ; 
but the ideas of both thoſe claſſes on the 


ſubject of government had not been ma- 


tured by long reflection nor corrected by 


experience. The remainder, forming by far 


the greateſt proportion, conſiſted of men 
2 2 3 

with no pretenſion to knowledge, ſome of 
them of impetuous characters and enthuſi- 
aſtic imaginations, who had been elected 


merely on account of their zeal and activity 


in the Revolution. | 


From this account of the Second or Le- 


giſlative Aſſembly, nothing very wiſe or 


politic was to be expected in their conduct; 


but it could hardly have been conceived that 
oy would have begun by ſo childiſh a 
meaſure as they really did—namely, con- 


teſting the-prerogatives and honours which 


the preceding Aſſembly had left with the 
| King. Having met on the 1ſt of October, 


they verified their powers, choſe their Pre- 


ſident and Secretaries, took the oath to 


maintain | 


———ů—ů een 
. 1 
— 
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maintain the Conſtitution decreed by the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly in the years 1789, 
1790, and 1791, and never to propoſe 
or conſent to any law contrary to it ; and 
immediately after they decreed, contrary 
to what had been the uſage during the for- 
mer Aſſembly, that when the King ſhould | 
repair to the preſent one for the ceremony 
of what they call Pouverture de la ſeance, 
their Preſident ſhould have the fi and the 
King the ſecond place. This ridiculous con- 
duct of the Aſſembly was conſidered as 
highly inſolent by the King's Council, which 
was. unanimouſly for reſiſting it ; but the 
King himſelf found a method of cluding at 
once the conteſt and the humiliation, by 
| obſerving, that as the Conſtitution did n6t 


ordain that he ſhould go in perſon to the 


Aſſembly, either for the ouverture or any | 


other purpoſe, he would on the preſent o- 
caſion allow the ouverture to take place 


without his appearin 8˙ 


This 
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This new pretenſion of the Aſſembly 

was viewed with indignation by the publie 
in general, as well as by the King's Coun- 
eil; which when the Aſſembly underſtood, 
and were informed of the reſolution the 
King had taken, they annulled their fooliſh 
decree, and his Majeſty then conſented to 
open the ſeſſion in perſon, which he did 12 
a very judicious ſpeech. 

Some time previous to the opening of 
chis Aſſembly, M. de Thevenard, Miniſtre 
de la Marine, having reſigned that office, 
the King expreſſed a deſire that M. Bertrand 
de Moleville ſhould be his ſucceſſor, and 
dieſired M. de Montmorin, Miniſtre de l'In- 
tErieur, to communicate his deſire to that 
gentleman. In a letter written by him to 
the Preſident of the National Convention in 


r 792, M. Bertrand declares that 


he had great unwillingneſs to accept of the 
office, becauſe at that time he harboured 


doubts reſpecting the * 8 diſpoſition to- 
: wards 


„ 

' wards the Conſtitution, which determined 
him to decline the offer made to him i in the 
King's name by M. de Montmorin. But 
upon receiving a preſſing letter, written by 
the King himſelf, he requeſted to have a 
moment's conference with his Majeſty; 
which being agreed to, he was preſented to 
the King the following day by M. de Leſ- 

ſart. M. Bertrand then expreſſed his ſenſe 
of the honour that was intended for him; . 

but that he might be enabled to ſerve his 

Majeſty with efficacy, he begged to be in- 

formed of his Majeſty's real diſpoſition re- 
ſpecting the Conſtitution, and what was the 
conduct he expected his Minifters were to 

| obſerve on that ſubject. To which the 

King anſwered— I have been informed of 

your ſcruples. I do not blame you for 

them; it is reaſonable you ſhould know 
what is expected from you. I acknowledge 

_ that I do not approve of every article of the 

Conſtitution. I am convinced that if the 

r 


a) 
Aſſembly had not precluded all obſervations, 
by confining me toa ſimple acceptance or 
refuſal, I could have indicated certain al- 
terations which they would have approved. 

But that is over; I have accepted and ſworn 
to maintain it, ſuch as it is, and I am 8 
ſolved to be ſtrictly faithful to my engage- 
ment, expecting that my Miniſters will con- 
form their conduct in all reſpects to the 


ſame plan. I am the more determined 


ſtrictly and literally to adhere to every ar- 
ticle of the Conſtitution, becauſe it is the 
| beſt means of ſhewing to the nation its ex- 
cellencies or defects, and what alterations 
they may find it neceſſary to make.” M. 
Bertrand having expreſſed his ſatisfaction at 
hearing ſentiments ſo conformable to his 
own, added“ May I preſume to aſk whe- 
ther thoſe are the ſentiments of the Queen?” 
His Majeſty aſſured him they were; which 
was confirmed to him by the Queen herſelf 
the 


. 


„ 
the ſame day, when M. Bertrand was pre- 
ſented to her. 5 3 


| Theſe circumſtances are mentioned Ba | 
good authority, in ſupport of what has been 
above aſſerted with regard to the diſpoſition 


of the King and Queen at the opening of 


the Legiſlative Aſſembly; ; \and if that Aſ- 
| ſembly had fincerely concurred in the ſame 


ſentiments, order and proſperity might from 


this date have been reſtored to France under 
the influence of a limited monarchy. But 
the Rochefoucaults, the Mouniers, and the 
Lally Tolendals had forſaken the Aſſem- 
bly. Mirabeau was dead. The Lameths, 


Adrien Duport, La Fayette, Barnave, and 


other ſincere ſupporters of the Conſtitu- 
tion, could not be members of the Se- 


cond Aſſembly by that moſt impolitic de- 
cree which excluded all who had been of 
the Firſt, The ſame decree excluded Ro- 


beſpierre; but his malevolent ſpirit haunted 
5 + 7: rn IJ 
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the Club of elne and Was there 23 
active and miſchievous as ever. The pro- 
moters of the late inſurrectionz inſtead of 
being purſued with vigour and brought to 

trial, were allowed to appear again in the 
capital, and ſome of them wete choſen 
Members of the Aſſembly particularly Briſ= 
ſot, who i in a ſhort time became the centre 
of that circle, ſo well known under the 
name of the Gironde—many of them 
men of talents unqueſtionably, but all of 
them in their hearts republicans, and 
therefore very dangerous Members of a ; 
Legiſlative Aſſembly belonging to a Mo- 
narchical Conſtitution. | 4 + 15 
It is impoſſible to reflect upon * con- 


duct of this party of che Gironde without 


being perſuaded that their obje& from the 
beginning was to wean the minds of their 
countrymen from monarchy, even in the 
mildeſt form. They imagined that the Con- 
Kitution itſelf contained that within it which 
vol. n. 8 7 rendered 


a \ 


ä 
rendered freedom inſecure, and would 
ſooner or later be the means of bringing 


back that deſpotic government which they 
juſtly abhorred as the greateſt of all earthly 


| curſes, and which in the mean time retarded 
the eſtabliſhment of that republican govern- 


ment, which in viſionary beauty appeared 


to their imaginations as the greateſt of all 


political bleflings. They thought that to 


have lopped the extravagant branches of 
monarchy was not ſufficient; that the trunk 


itſelf muſt be entirely eradicated, before the 


tree of liberty could take firm root in 


France. They dreaded 7hat taſte for pomp 


and for the ſplendour. of royalty which they 


believed Mill to exiſt in the hearts of 25 


countrymen. If the King himſelf ſhould 
not be diſpoſed to extend the power of the 


Crown beyond the limits of the Conſti- 


tution, they thought him under the influence 


of thoſe who would make him attempt 
it; and that if the attempt ſhould fail in 


EF * 4 WA ; his 


. 
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his reign, it might ſucceed in that of hie 
ſucceſſor. But at this period ſo far were 
ſome of thoſe who had the greateſt ſway 
among the Briſſotine party from fearing the 4 
 perfidious attempts of the King againſt the 
Conſtitution, that they were now perſuaded 
that paſt experience, his natural love of juſ- 
tice, his unambitious diſpoſition, had deter- 
mined him to adhere ſtrictly to it, and to 
lend a deaf ear in future to whatever might 
be ſuggeſted to induce him to a contrary 
conduct; what they moſt dreaded was 
that the King's natural love of juſtice, his 
affability, and all the mild virtues of his 
character, would revive the ſeeds of loyalty 
| which lay concealed in the hearts of the 
people, and occafion the reſtoration of a go- 
vernment more arbitrary than that which 
had been overturned. To blaſt thoſe ſeeds 
entirely, and prevent fo pernicious an har- 
veſt, they uſed means which never can be 
juſtiflable in a creature ſo fallible in judg- 
„„ F f 2 ment, 
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ment, ſo circumſcribed i in his views, ard. ſo 


limited in his faculties, as man. Rumouis 
of new plots and conſpiracies, of an Auſtrian 


committee within the palace, and other tales 
equally falſe, were Jnopagiited by active 


emiſſaries i in the places of public reſort, and 


inſinusted in the journals ſuppoſed to be 


under the direction of leading men of the 


party. The King 8 character was groſsly 


miſrepreſented, and new ſources of calumny 


were opened againſt the Queen. To that 


ſpecies of flander to which female beauty is 
moſt expoſed, others were added of a more 


important nature, in which the independence 


and freedom of the nation were : deeply 
concerned. | 


The cauſes of inquietude with which this 
unhappy monarch was ſurrounded, did not 


proceed from the republican party in the 


Aſſembly alone. The formation of that 


body of guards which the Conſtitution” had 


appoliſted' to the King, greatly excited the 
jealouſy 
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jealouſy of the National Guards of Paris ; 4 
although the King uſed every precaution be 
could think of to prevent it. He conſented 
that the Pariſian National Guards thould 
continue to perform duty at the palace, and 
to mount guard at particular poſts of the 
Tuileries i in cammon with his own peculiar 
body guards ; ; he expreſſed to both corps, 
that the moſt agreeable mark of attachment 
they could give him would be to live in 
union and friendly terms with each other. 
Al this could not cure the National Guards 
of their jealouſy : the King could not ſpeak 
a word, in paſſing, to an officer of the body 
guards, or look on the ſoldiers with an air of 
ſatisfaction, without the others complaining 
loudly that the new guards were preferred 
to them; and hardly a week paſſed without 
complaints of this nature, and without the 
Royal Family being teaſed with their ſuſ- 
picions or animoſities. Theſe diſputes, with 
| ſome other incidents, were afterwards made 25 
Ff * a pre- 


=_— : 
. a pretext by the King's enemies to diſband 
the Conſtitutional Guards entirely, that he 
might be unable to reſiſt N and 


be entirely at their mercy * aſa 
The 


| * When the troops were e firſt W for the King" $ 
houſchold, it was a diſtinction much deſired to belong to. 
them. The formation of them was left to his Ma- 
jeſty; and he reſolved to take one third of both officers 
and men from the troops of the line, and the other two 
from the National Guards, which was done accordingly. 
But with a view to render himſelf extenſively popular, he 
deſired each department of France to ſend a certain 
number of their National Guards, to compoſe that part 
of his houſehold troops which was to be formed from the 
national troops. But although in general they were well 
choſen, yet ſome of thoſe ſent by the departments were 
exceedingly ſeditious ; ; whereas; if he had taken them all 
from the National Guards of Paris, the character of each 
individual might have been known before he was ap- 
pointed. A great number of the citizens of Paris would 
| have had ſons or relations in the King's houſchold, which 
would have rendered him popular where popularity was 
| of infinitely more importance than in the remote depart - 
ments; and a guard ſo connected could not have been 

IF EG. dangerous 


ö 
The emigration at this period was very 
great; and had extended to both ſexes, com- 
prehending ſeveral ladies of the Queen's 
| houſehold. It was imagined that, to render 
himſelf as well as the Queen popular, his 
Majeſty was inclined to have the vacant 
places filled by the relations of thoſe who 
were believed to be the warmeſt friends to 
_ the Revolution. On this preſumption the 
| Miniſters were earneſtly ſolicited by the nu- 
merous candidates to be included in the 
new formation of both houſeholds, The 
King however, being aware that he was 
in danger of making more enemies than 
friends, poſtponed the buſineſs from time to 
time; and, when importuned by the Mini- 


ſters themſelves, he eluded coming to an 


dangerous to liberty. Had this plan been obſerved, ſo 
many Pariſian families would have been intereſted in 
the houſehold troops being kept up, as would have 
rendered the Aſſembly cautious of decrecing their re- 


duQtion. 
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immediate nomination, by deſiring oach 
Miniſter to give a liſt of thoſe whom he re- 
commended to che different offices which 
were to be created. The words the Mo- 
narch uſed, ſpeaking on this ſubject to a 
5 perſon who enjoyed his confidence, give a 
more juſt and a more affecting idea than 
perhaps any other could do, of the f perplex- 
ing ſtate in which the Royal Family were 
even at this period, when they were gene- 
rally believed mare free than uſual from 
conſtraint, © Je ſens bien que la Reine ne 
peut pas garder ſans inconvenient auprès 
delle des femmes emigrés, et je lui en ai 
deja parle; mais on ne peut Pas exiger non 
plus qu'elle faſſe ſa ſociets de Meſdames 
Petion, Condorcet, ou autres de cette eſ- 
pece. Quant à moi, la plipart de ceux dont 
le ſervice m'etoit le plus-agreable dans mon 
ancienne maiſon m'ont abandonne, et parmi 
ceux qui en ſont reſt6s il y en a qui font le 
tourment de ma vie. II y a par exemple 


ce 
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63K Äĩ⁊' , qui ct ſans ce cher 
moi pour eſpionner et commenter tout ce 


qui 8 dit, tout ce qui s'y fait, et * en fait 
enſuite les rapports les plus faux .. 
The Aſſembly, not ſatisfied with the hard 
decree which ſtripped choſe Clergy of their 
livings who refuſed to take the oath to the 
Conſtitution, paſſed another Aill more ſe- 
vere, by which a new oath was to be offer- 
ed to them; and all who did. not take it 
were to leave the gn e 


| + I am ſenſible that the Queen e in- 
| convenience keep the wives of emigrants about her, and 

I have already ſpoken to her on that ſubjeR ; but nei- 
ther can it be expected chat ſhe will compoſe her ſociety 


ef Meſdames Petion, Condorcet, or others of that 


claſs. As for my own part, the greateſt number of my 
ancient houſehold whoſe ſervice was the moſt agree- 
able to me, have abandoned me, and among thoſe who 
remain there are ſome who are the torment of my life. 
There is for example that ——————, who is con- 


tinually at hand to ſpy and comment upon all that is 
_ faid and all that is done, and afterwards gies the * 
fall gecount of the whole, | RY 


— - 
All the Biſhops then at Paris, greatly 
alarmed at this freſh act of oppreſſion, met 
on purpoſe to draw up a memorial to be 
preſented to the King, entreating him to in- 
terpoſe his negative. His Majeſty, who 
had felt remorſe for having conſented to the 
firſt decree againſt the Clergy, received this 
memorial very graciouſly, and declared that 
he was determined to refuſe his ſanction 
to the decree, which he conſidered as 
crueland unjuſt, 

When this matter was laid before the | 
King's Council, which conſiſted of M. De- 
leſſart for Foreign Affairs, M. de Narbonne | 
as Miniſter of War, M. de Bertrand of the 
Marine, M. Cahier de Gervtlle of the Inte- 
rior, M. Duport du Tertre, Keeper of the 
Seals, and M. Tarbe, Miniſter of Contribu- 
tions, they were unanimouſly of opinion 
that the decree ſhould be negatived; but, 
this being the firſt inſtance of the King's 
exerciſing this Prerogative, it was thought 

expegient 
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expedient that it ſhould be done with ſolem« 
' nity ; and, to ſhew that it was with the en- 
tire approbation of the Council, all the Mi- 
niſters agreed to accompany M. Duport du 
Tertre ta the Aſſembly en he went to 
announce the King s veto. 
N. Duport having a meſſage of a more 
agreeable nature to communicate to them at 
the ſame time, he encouraged his colleagues 
by aſſuring them, that he would take that op- 
portunity of throwing in a few forcible argu- 
ments to prove the expediency of the veto, 
which he was convinced would ſatisfy the Aſ- 
ſembly. The King approved of this arrange- 
ment; and on the 1oth of November all the 
Miniſters aſſembled at M. Duport's houſe, 
that they might go to the Aſſembly togerher. 
Before they ſet out, he was obſerved to 
drink two glaſſes of cold water, One of 
his colleagues aſked if he felt himſelf indiſ. 
: poſed. He anſwered, © Non; c'eſt une prẽ- 


caution que je prends toutes les fois que Je 
| vais 
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vais 2 I'Aſſemblee : le 2 me bout dans ; 
les veines quand j entends ces gens-la ; et i 
je ne prennois pas quelque choſe pour me 


ealmer, je ſerois ſar de m' emporter, et.de 


leur dire les verites les plus dure. 
ue entrance of the fix Miniſters into the 
hall of the Aſſembl y, and the report of a 
meſſage from the King, the purport of 
which was unknown, excited curioſity, and 
produced a filence more profound and of 
longer duration than had ever been known 
in that Aſſembly. M. Duport in the mean 
time laid upon the table, one after another, 
the different decrees which the King had 
ſanctioned, among which were two that the 
Aſſembly had ſhewn particular anxiety to 
| have paſſed. Having fulfilled this part of 
his duty to the ſatisfaction of the Aſſembly, 


No; it is a precaution J take every time I go to 
| the Aſſembly to keep my blood calm; for it is apt to 
boil in my veins at fight of thoſe fellows; and if I did 
not take ſomething to cool me, I ſhould be ſo overheated 


with paſſion as to tell them the moſt diſagreeable truths. 
he 
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he added, that with regard to the decree 
which impoſed a new oath on the uncon- 
ſtitutional Prieſts, le Ros examixera; which 
is the expreſſion uſed when a decree i is ne- 
gatived. The Miniſter then drew from his 
pocket a paper containing the diſcourſe 
which he had prepared relative to the King 5 
meſſage; but unfortunately the two glaſſes 
of - water began to operate at that inſtant, 
and they produced an effect more violent 
chan could have been expected from ſo 
ſimple a medicine. His face became pale; 
his voice grew weak; and his hand ſhook 
ſo much that it was with difficulty he could 
read the diſcourſe ; and, what was moſt un- 
lucky of all, the firſt ſentence he pronoun- 
ced alluded to the refuſal of the ſanction. 
He was allowed to proceed no farther: a 
general uproar began in the Aſfembly: all 
ſpoke at once demanding la parole; and all 
continuing to ſpeak without having obtained 
. * M. le Prefident—M. le Pr6- 
= ſident, 


n _ 
ſident, nous ne pouvons pas entendre ce 


meſſage, exclaimed one. Ce ſont les 5 


motif du refus de ſanction,” rejoined ano- 
ther. Ce meſſage eſt inconſtitutionnel, 


cried a third. © Rappellez A Tordre--le 
Miniſtre, added a fourih. M. le Pre- 
ſident, je demande la parole pour une 


motion Fordre, ſaid a fifth, and many 


others made the ſame requiſition. The 


tumult continued ſeven or eight minutes, 
during which the Miniſters ſtood waiting 
the reſult, As ſoon as it abated, the 
Preſident propoſed the queſtion, whether 
they ſhould refuſe” to h the meſſage as 


* unconſtitutional. M. Bertrand, perceiving 
that the Keeper of the Seals made no effort 


to prevent this, deſired to be heard for a 


ſingle moment. This was refuſed; and it 


was decreed that the meſſage ſhould not be 
heard; after which the Preſident in ormed 
M. Bertrand that he might ſpeak. - M. Ber- 
trand ſaid, chat what he had to ſay could 


now 
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now be of little importance; but that if he 
had been allowed to ſpeak before they pail 
ed the decree, he would have informed them 
that the King's meſſage was to communi- 

cate certain meaſures which his Majeſty had 
taken to put a ſtop to emigration. He had 
no ſooner pronounced theſe words than the 
tumult recommenced : one part of the Aſ- 
ſembly inſiſted upon retracting the decree 
and hearing the meſſage ; another were for 
maintaining the decree ; but as the Keeper 
of the Seals was ſilent, although, had it not 
been for the chilling effect of the water, he 
| might have repreſented that, according to 
the Conſtitution, the Aſſembly had no right 
do refuſe to hear a meſſage from the King; 
the buſineſs ended here, and the order of 
the day was called for. | 


In the account of this tranſaQion given 


in the newſpaper called the Moniteur, the 


words uſed by M. Bertrand were miſtated. 
He was repreſented, after the words 70 floß 


be emigration, to have added, of Navy Off- 


ers, 


/ K 
cer. He thought proper to addreſs 2 letter 


to the editor of the Moniteur, deſiring that 
the miſtake might be corrected, as he had 


not mentioned the Officers of the Navy, tiot 


could with proptiety have done it, no one 


officer having deſerted his poſt ſince his ap- 
pointment to the place of Miniſter of the 
Marine. This letter formed the pretext 


for a denunciation againſt M. 8 858 a 
ſhort time afterwards. TILES. 
The Legiſlative Aſſembly manifeſted ſo 
great a diſpoſition to put. an unfavourable 
conſtruction on the King's meaſures, that he 


was conſtantly on his guard, had the Con- 


ſtitution always before his eyes, and ſeldom 


| propoſed any plan to his Miniſters, or adopt- 


ed one propoſed by them, without previouſly 
examining whether or not it was ſtrictly 
conformable to it; and if there were doubts 
on that head, he generally rejected the mea- 
ſure. This attention rendered it diffieult 
for Pep King' s enemies to find, what they 
3 looked for, any matter of accuſation 


1 


founded 


tas » : 
founded. on his having infringed the Cons 


3 ſtitution. An —_ was made to. put : 


that conftruQtion « his having made uſe of 


the veto. It was ſaid to be applying a con- 
ſtitutional power diametrically againſt the 5 
ſpirit of the Conſtitution; But who are to 


be the judges in this matter? If it be the 
Aſſembly, then the veto is a word ſignify- 


ing nothing. If it is the King, chen there 
was no infringement of the Conſtitution. 


But no- prudence on his part could have 


enabled him to avoid all the dangers with 
which he was ſurrounded; nor could human 
penetration foreſee what was to be the effect, 


when ambition, enthuſiaſm, prejudice, pa- 
triotiſm, ignorance, and caprice, acting upon 
a large body of men poſſeſſed with power, 


are the cauſes. Indeed, many events in the 


courſe. of this revolution, are ſo ſurpriſing, = 


and ſo little to be looked for from what oc- 
curred immediately before, that. they may 


be compared to the tricks of a juggler, who 
„„ I. - | bewilders 
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 bewilders the fenſes of the ſpefiators; and, 
every time he removes the cup or the hat, 


preſents ſome object extremely different, 
if not preciſely the reverſe of what ner 
expected to ſee. 


For exam ple. Who could * 8 


that the Archbiſhop of Sens would be ſue- 
ceeded, as Prime Miniſter of France, by a 


foreigner who was a Proteſtant by religion 


and a republican by birth? After being 


created Miniſter upon account of his popu- 


larity, who could have imagined that M. 
Necker would be ordered to quit the king- 
dom when his. popularity, was at the high- 
eft? - Could thoſe who ſaw him flying like 


a felon to the frontiers conceive, that he 
would within a few days be (recalled and 


brought back in triumph to his former fitu- 
ation? Or could thofe who faw the frantic 
Joy of the people at his return imagine, 


| that he would ſoon after be permitted to 


withdraw out of the ng without no- 
_ tice 


1 1 
4 n 
4 2 5 
1 
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* 
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tice or rezret? 


the whole Fate had ſort to o maintain it; 

| after the 

| plaudits of the galleries, bad han 1 
a republic in the montli of July 1792, who 


could have believed that a republican form 


of government would be decreed in the 


month of September of the fame year? 
Could it have been foreſeen that the Duke 


of Rochefoucault, M. Mounier, and many 


more who ſtruggled to obtain freedom for 


France, would be murdered or driven out 
of their country as the agents of deſpotiſm ? 


When the King was a prioner and the 


nation in anarchy, - who expected that the 
raw ſoldiery.: and undiſciplined peaſantry of 


France, under the direction of a General 


who had never before commanded an army, 
ſhould baMe 'the {kill and energy of a nu- 


Gra : neral 


alt the time and bas 
bout which had been beſtowed in forming 
a Conſtitution of a monarchical form; after | 


u veteran army, commanded by a S 
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neral of the higheſt military reputation in 
Europe ? At a moment when they certain- 
tb could. not wiſh for new enemies, who 
| could. have thought that the Convention 
would have wantonly provoked every neigh- 
bouring ftate by ridiculous and hoſtile de- 
- crees? -When unhappy and diſtracted France 
was ſuffering under the moſt cruel internal 
commotion, and on the point of exhauſting 
her ſtrength by civil war as much as her 
bittereſt enemies could wiſh, who. could have 
imagined that they would contrive a ſcheme, 
the effect of which was to affuage commo- 
tions, unite her councils, and inſpire ther 
with a vigour ſhe never had ſhewn before? 
Could any body who had, ſeen Robeſpierre 
odious to the great maj ority of the Conven- 
tion, and with difficulty allowed to ſpeak * 
have imagined that this very man, Who 
ſeemed to hate mankind and was formed for 
being hated by them, was ever to acquire 
power by popularity, and be able to exerciſe 

| 2M 4 


_—_ . : 
A degree of. tyranny over thoſe: zealots of 
freedom, which it could hardly be expected 
the mutes ct a e e would have 1 
ſubmitted . | 

To return to the Pers we left. er 
the King and thoſe around him ſeem to 
have ſhut their hearts from any other view, 
and to have centred all their hopes of e com- 
fort and ſecurity i in conforming to the regu- 
lations of the Conſtitution, it was peculiarly 
unlucky that there was not perfect concord 
in the King's Council: on other points of 
conduct. Though there is reaſon; to be- 
lieve that all the Miniſters wiſhed well to 


their country, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for ta- 


lents and energy among them were of very 
different characters. M. de Narbonne, the 
Miniſter of War, was a man of ſpirit and 
enterpriſe, of very pleaſing manners, of a 
great ſhare of wit, and various other accom- | 
pliſhments. M. Bertrand, the Miniſter of 
the Marine, was more advanced in life, of a 
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454 ) 
clear und maſculine judgment, of unremit- : 
ting application, but of plainer mann 
than is uſual with his countrymen. 
had managed the public affairs => Intendant 
in the province of Britanny, during a diffi- | 
cult period, with great ſteadineſs, and equal- 
ly to the ſatisfaction of the 5 ng "nd " : 
province. 5 | : 
As it had been b by M. EY | 

that ſome of the Miniſters during the firſt 
Aſſembly had been brought into trouble 
by communicating with the Committees, 
owing to their words or actions havifig 
been miſrepreſented, he propoſed ta his col- > 
leagues, that they ſhould communicate and 
correſpond direly with: the Aſſembly, as 
ordained by the Conftitution, and never 
with the Committees, This. being approved 

of by the King, was agreed to by all the 
Miniſters, except M. de Narbonne, who at 
this time enjoyed a great ſhare of popu- 
larity, was praiſed in the Journals of Briſſot 


and 


= C Da M. Bertrand was 
aſed in both. M. de Narbone imagined | 


ſter either to his King or Country. He 


therefore' correſponded | with the Commit- 


tees, went often there, was always well re- 
ceived, and appeared to be on a friendly 
footing with ſeveral leading Deputies of the 
Gironde party: This conduct was highly 


diſpleaſing to M. Bertrand and ſome of the 


other Miniſters, and, with other ſukj ects of 


chat it Was only by preſerving his popula- 
rity that he could be of ſervice as a Mini- 


\ 


diſagreement, was the cauſe of M. de Nar- 


. bonne's quitting the office of Miniſter, Af- 


ter his reſignation, | as the miſunderſtanding 
between him and M. Bertrand had been 
commented on in Briſſot s Journal, the lat- 


ter thought it expedient to reſign alſo. 
The conſequence was the entire diſſolution 


of this Adminiftration— n event much to 
be regretted ; becauſe perhaps it was the 


only Adminiſtration ſince the Revolution, 
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in which all the Miniſters were at once at: 
tached to the Kin g and to the Conſtitution, 
M. de Narbonne ſoon afterwards joined the 
army under M. La Fayette, whoſe conduct 
in ſupport of the Cenftitution he approved, | 
and thereby drew upon himſelf the hatred 
firſt of the Fe and Haglly of the eG 
ronde yy: 4M 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


The Facobin Admin ratten iir with the 
|  Emperar—The Auſtrian Committee revi red 


I —Memairg of Madame de 2 Motte—The 
King's Houſthold Troops reduced — - Seditions- 


Scenes in the Gardens of the Tuileries—Di- 

„fn f in the Council —Decree for an Army 
of Twenty Thouſand Men—Views of the 
Facebins—Obſervations of Camille Deſmou- 


fins—King negatives the Decrees—Roland 
| difſmiſed—Dumourier re r efigns—I M. La Fay 


ette writes tothe National Aſſembly — Appears 
at the Bar—4 Projeti for the Eſcape of 
f the Reyal Family —Refteftions « on the Beha- 
7 viour of the Ki ng, e and nge! Eli 
nabeth, SL | 


* 3 


5 N the e dillolutian of this n 

the King was adviſed by M. Cahier 
de Gerville to form an adminiſtration of a 
: „ N 
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popular nature, as the beſt means of acquir- 
ing the eonfidence of the nation, and of pre- 


cluding 1 thoſe marks of jealouſy and ill hu, 


mour that were ſhewn againſt all his mea» 
ſures. M. Dumobrier, the ſame who has 


fince rendered himſelf ſo famous, was ap- 
pointed Miniſter for Foreign Affairs; M. La 
_ Cofte for the Marine; M. Duranton Mi- 


niſter of Juſtice; and a ſhort time after M. 


Roland, a man of a grave character and re- 


publican principles, who bad formerly been 


Inſpector of Commerce and Manufactures, 
was named Miniſter for the Interior; M. 
Claviere of Geneva, a perſon celebrated for 


his knowledge in finance, Miniſter of Con- 


| | tribution; and M. Degraves, a man of a 
mild and diffident character, and in a weakly 
ſtate of health, ſucceeded M. de Narbonne 


as Miniſter of War. This was called the 
Jacobin Adminiſtration; although Lacoſte, 


Duranton, and Degraves never had been of | 
that Society, and the- other three within a 


very 


(49) 
very ſhort time were more obnoxious to 
the Jacobins than -any men in France, - 


Tube aſſembling of emigrants on the fron- 


tiers of France, particularly in the Auftrian 


Netherlands, the countenance given to them | 
by foreign Princes, the proclamatio ne iſſuec 
| by the King' 5 brothers, and a variety of | 


other circumſtances, had long rendered it 


probable, n. notwithſtanding the pacific de- 
clarations of the Emperor Leopold, that an 


attack was intended upon France. 
In the diſordered. tate of that country, it 


is natural-to imagine. that war would. n 15 
been conſidered as an additional evil, and 


to be avoided with the utmoſt care. It has 
been believed, however, that it was not 
viewed in that light by the republicans 2 
but rather as a means of accompliſhing their 
favourite object. Briſſot in his N in- 
ſinuates as much: * Sans la guerre, he ſays, 
« Ja France. ne ſeroit pas. --— pl but 
: the Je urna alluded to appeared immediately 
ä ED after 
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after the Republic had been declared by the 
Convention, when the higheſt merit the 
party could claim was that of having con- 
tributed to it. But however ardently they 
may have wiſhed for war, they had no need 
of uſing any addreſs to have it declared; for 
the young Prince who ſucceeded his uncle 
Leopold ſoon ſettled that point by the an- 
ſwer he ordered to be made to the requi- 
ſitions of M. de Noailles, the French Am- 
baſſador at the Court of Vienna, and by him 
tranſmitted to M. Dumourier. This anſwer 
imported that the only terms on which 
peace could be continued were, e that the . 
French Monarchy ſhould be re- eſtabliſhed, 
according to the plan propoſed at the Royal - 
Seſſi ion at Verſailles in June 1789, which 
exacted the reſtoration of the nobility and 
clergy as orders, the reſtoration of the lands 
of the church, the guarantee of the feudal 
rights of the German Princes in Alſace, and 
the reſtitution of Avignon and the county 


of 


1 45 =: 
of Venaiflin to the Pope.” Dumourier, 
who conſidered this anſwer as equivalent to 


a declaration of war, prevailed on the King 
to communicate it directly to the National 


Aſſembly, where, as was foreſeen, it excited 


the utmoſt indignation ; and on the 2oth.of 


April the King, accompanied by his Coun- 
cil, went to the Aſſembly and propoſed that 


war ſhould be declared againſt the King of 


Hungary and Bohemia. The propoſal was 
heard with univerſal applauſe, and decreed 
by the Aſſembly with unanimity. 


The firſt military operations of £ the 


French, however, t tended to confirm an opi- 


nion pronounced with an air of triumphant 


infallibility by many, that the diſciplined 


army of Auſtria would drive the militia of 


France before them like a flock of ſheep to 
the capital, that the old deſpotiſm would be 


reſtored with awful ſplendour, and the Em- 


peror rewarded for his ſervices by the ac- 


quifition of Alſace and JLarmine. - This has 
not 
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not exactly taken place; but the events of 
the war have produced an effect which no- 
body foreſaw, but which ſeems b 
alarming—the inhabitants of à pop: 

and extenſive country, from ang the beſt 
5 taylors, hair- dreſſers, cooks and dancing- 
maſters in Europe, and equal to moſt as 
manufacturers and men of letters, have ſud- 
denly been converted into ſoldiers, nothing | 
inferior to the moſt warlike of their neigh- 
| bours. This has at length induced many | 
of their ancient rivals, in ſpite of every ſen- 
timent of jealouſy, heartily to wiſh, for the 
tranquillity of all concerũed, that the French 
were re-inftated in their former ſuperiority 

as dancing-maſters, hair-dreſſers, 5 
Notwithſtanding the applauſe with which 
the King's propoſal of war was received, yet 
the formation of the new adminiſtration did 
not produce the effect which Cahier de 
Gerville expected. The King had enemies 
who were vexed with every meaſure which 
; „„ . 


— 


— . 
tended to | render him popular, and uſed 
every means to countera their effect. 
The King's eireumſpection in adapting 
his conduct to the forms of the Conſti- 


tation, the popularity which he had ac- 
quired by propoſing the declaration of war, ; 


alarmed them fo much, that they thought 


it neceffary to revive a tale which had for- 
merly been circulated, and had afterwards 


been diſcredited, namely, that a ſociety of 
perſons choſen by the Queen frequently 
met in the apartments of Madame de Lam- 
balle, on purpoſe to concert meaſures to aſ- 
ſiſt the Emperor in his invaſion of France, 


and to ſend occaſional inſtructions how to 
: proceed. This was called the Auſtrian 


Committee; ; and it was imagined that .it 
would raiſe a greater indignation, and on 
that very account be more eagerly be- 


lieved, now when the Emperor was at 
war with France, than formerly. The 
en therefore _ again to be filled | 


with 
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| with accounts. of. this dreadful, Committee] | 


harangues againſt it were made nightly in 
the Jacobin Club, and it became the chief 5 


theme of the orators in tlre Palais Royal. 


Theſe manceuvres produced the deſired ef. 
fect upon all who. take repeated aſſertion | 
for proof; but as many remained incredu- 7 


lous, it was thought neceſſary to fabricate 


ſomething which ſhould have the appear- i 
ance of more ſubſtantial evidence for them, : 


and ſome devices were uſed of a very peri- | 


dious nature "ds 


* h 
Me 


1 One inſtance of this is ſo remarkable in its circum- 


Rances as to be worth mentioning. A perſon of the. 


name of Richet de Ceriſi came to Renaut de St. Jean 


d' Angeli, Member of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, and at 


that time editor of the Journal de Paris, and delivered 
to him A meſſage i in the name of Madame de Lamballe, 


defiring him to come on the following Friday to her 
apartments, as he had been elected 2 Member of the 
Committee, and that he would there find his friends 
M. enn and all Meſſrs. Bertrand and Montmorin. | 


| Renaut 
3 


4 Me ) 


In the mean time an occurrence happened 
= which produced an extraordinary fermenta- 


tion 


i Renaut being flattered with the invitation, of the genu- 
ineneſs of which he had not the leaſt doubt, called on M. 


Malouet, and expreſſed ſatisfaction in the opportunities 


he would have of meeting him at the Committee at Ma- 


dame de Lamballe's. This drew to an explanation. M. 
| Malouet aſſured Renaut that he was played upon; that 


as for his own part he was a Member of no Committee, 
and that he had not the honour of being at all acquainted 
with M adame de Lamballe. M. Malouet informed M. 


Bertrand of this; who immediately ſent a meſſage to Ma- 
dame de Lamballe, then in the country, deſiring to know 
if ſhe was acquainted with Richet de Ceriſi, &c. Ma- 


dame de Lamballe returned for anſwer, that ſhe knew no 
ſuch man, had ſent no ſuch meſſage, and that no Com- 


mittee had ever met in her apartments. 


At this very time two fellows had been haranguing in 


the gardens of the Palais Royal againſt the Auſtrian 


Committee; but had not ſo fully engroſſed the attention 


of their auditors, as to prevent their being detected in the 
act of picking pockets in the heat of their oration. They 


were carried before a magiſtrate z and on a. ſtrict exa- 


mination, a patent of affiliation as Members of the Ja- 
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tion in the minds of the people, and even 


of the Deputies ; of which advantage being 
taken ah the King's enemies, it had an effect 


with 


cobin Society was found on each, and i it appeared that 


both had been marked with an iron on the ſhoulder as 


| thieves, 

On the evening before thoſe two fellows were taken 
up, Carra in the Jacobin Club denounced M. Bertrand 
and M. Montmorin as leading Members in the Auſtrian 
Committee; on which M. Bertrand inſtituted a proceſs 
againſt Carra, who when brought before the Judge de- 
elared that he had made that denunciation on the autho- 
rity of Merlin of Thionville, Bazire, and Chabot the 
Eapuchin, Richet de Ceriſi abſconded. M. Bertrand 
publiſhed a Memorial againſt Carra and his informers, in 


which the epiſode of the two branded thieves who were | 


Members of the Jacobin Club made a conſpicuous 
Figure, to the great mortification of the Jacobins, and of 
all thoſe who had been zealous in aſſerting the exiſtence 
of the dreaded Auſtrian Committee; all evidence of 
- which vaniſhed on inveſtigation, as the miſhapen phan- 
toms of fear vaniſh from the eyes of the bewildered tra- 
veller at the light of the morning. It would have been 
fortunate if the affair had ended here; but M. Lariviere, 
—.—2 | | f 


with which: ir w_Oy IT, have been 


| thought to have no connection. 
A large edition of the Memoirs 105 Ma- 


the Judge before whom . Bertrand's complaint had 


been carried, being filled with indignation againſt Mer- 
lin, Bazire, and Chabot, imprudently ordered them to be 


arreſted. They immediately complained to the Legiſ⸗ 


lative Aﬀſewbly, of which they were Members. The 


Aſſembly, more affected with the inſult offered to three 


of their own Members, than with the falſehood which 
they had propagated, decreed that Lariviete ſhould be 


ſent priſoner to Orleans, to be ttied by the High Tri- 


bunal there. The unhappy man was afterwards maſ- 
facred at Verſailles, with the other priſoners. No far- 


ther notice was taken of Merlin, Bazire, and Chabot, | 
except in the following lines, which were often repeated 


at the time, and were thought to be more ite 
for the truth ow the wit they contain: 


| Crain rien de plus ſot 
Que Merlin, Bazire, et Chabot? 
| : A-t-on vu rien de plus coquin _ 
7 Que Chabot, Bazire, et Merlin? 
Non: il exiſte rien de pire 
- Que Merlin, Chabot, et Bazire- 


„ dame 


* 


* 
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dame de 1a Motte had been bought long be: 
fore by the direction of Government, and 
was locked up in a room of M. la Porte's 
houſe in the Louvre. He was at that time 
Tntendant de la Liſte Civile, and from the 
hurry of affaits had neglected to deſtroy 
this work until the zoth of May 1792, 
when he made them be carefully packed up : 
in a couple of waggons, and carried ta the 
manufactory at Seves, where they were 

| burned z but during the execution of this, 
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as the ſpeQators were prevented from ſatis- 
fying the curioſity which they expreſſed to 
examine what the piles of paper were, 
| which they beheld in this myſterious man- 
ner committed to the flames, ſome of them 
concluded that they could be no other than 
the regiſters of the famous Auſtrian Com- 
mittee of which they had heard ſo much, 
but of whoſe exiſtence no trace had ever 
been diſcovered before. This ſagacious 3 in- 
ference was no ſooner made than the news 


Was 


7 5 | 


cm) 


was ſpread, that the records of the Korrid 
Auftrian Committee had been -burned at 


Seves; ; and within a few .hours the ſtreet 


orators of Paris repeated to the groups aſ- 
ſembled in the public places the contents of 


ſome of thoſe bloody records, which they 


pretended to have learned from perſons 
who had read them, in ſpite of the care 
taken to prevent it. Thoſe who had ever 


expreſſed a doubt of the exiſtence of an 
Auſtrian Committee in the caſtle of the Tui- 
leries were treated as miſcreants. The 
news was brought to the National Aſſem- 
bly, where it excited the moſt violent agi- 


tation and heat; in the midſt of which a 


member who watched an opportunity for 
| obtainigg a decree againſt the conſtitutional 
| houſehold troops, thought the preſent rage 


zs well as any accuſation againſt the troops 
themſelves. He therefore propoſed that they 
ſhould be immediately reduced, and that 
p43: "ag - the 


againſt the Court would anſwer the purpoſe 
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| the Duke of Briſſae their commander, who 
in all probability was a member of the 


Auſtrian Committee, and poſſibly was privy 


to the burning of the records, ſhould be 
ſent priſoner to Orleans. 

The next day M. de la Porte TOY at 
the bar, and gave the moſt convincing evi- | 
dence that the papers burned at Seves were 
the Memoirs of Madame de la Motte, and 
that no other paper or record of any kind | 
had been deſtroyed on that occaſion. But 
theſe falſe rumours had produced the effects 
which their fabricators wiſhed; and the 
effects continued after their falſehood and 
the infamy of their authors were made ma- 
nifeſt. The conſtitutional houſehold troops 
were not re-eſtabliſhed ; and new ſgurces of 
calumay againſt the King and Queen were 
om with more efficacy than ever. 

In former adminiſtrations, but particularly 


TY in that immediately preceding the preſent, 


means Had been uſed and conſiderable ſums 
5 5 expended 


i 


tom: which 4 
form, on purpoſe to render him popular, 


4m ) 


expended 1 * engaging agents in the tribunes 
of the Aſſembly, in the coffee houſes, and 


among the cireles, to ſupport the meaſures 


of the Court. Various Journals were re- 
tained, and pamphlets frequently appeared 


for the ſame purpoſe. All this in ſome de- 


gree counterbalanced the unremitting efforts 


of the Jacobins. This counteraction being 


now ſuppreſſed, the torrent of ealumny 
flowed with new force; and the Adminiſtra- 
ie King had been adviſed to 


only contri ated to make the deſigns of his. 
enemies more dangerous, and their agents 


more daring. The ſeditious and diſguſting 


ſcenes which had been long exhibited in the 
Palais Royal, were now extended to the 
garden of the Tuileries. The eyes of the 


Royal Family were often ſhocked with the 
ſight of men dragged about by the mob, or 


ducked in the canal immediately before the 
front of the palace, on an accuſation of ariſ- 
£460] Hh 4 tocracy. 
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trocracy. The Queen could not appear at 
the windows without danger of inſult from 
the geſtures or language of ſome of the 
people beneath. Whatever declarations ſhe 
may have made againſt promoting any plan 
of counter- revolution, or of ſtrengthening 
the King's mind in his reſolution of con- 
forming to the preſent ſyſtem, it is impoſ- 
ſible to imagine that ſhe did not abhor it in 
her heart; and unfortunately it was not 
always in her power to prevent ſtrong indi- 
cations of that abhorrence from appearing 
in her words and behaviour, not only in 
the preſence of her friends but alſo in that 
of her enemies all of which were carefully 
retailed with exaggeration, commented upon 
in clubs, and publiſhed in pamphlets. 

The two leading men in the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration were of ſuch oppoſite charac- 
ters, that there was no probability of their 
acting long in agreement together. Du- 
mourier was a ſoldier of fortune, of an am 
TROY - | bitious 


n 

bitious and — mind, who un- 
| doubtedly preferred the new Conſtitution 
to the old government, but whoſe moſt ar- 


05 dent deſire was to obtain ſituations! in which 


the abilities he was conſcious of poſſeſſing 
might be brought into extenſive action. 
Roland was a man of rigid morals, a ſtern 
republican, and ſomewhat of a pedant. Of 

theſe two Miniſters the leaſt diſagreeable to 
the Court was the former. M. Lacoſte and 
M. de Grave were attached to him; but 
| when M. de Grave was under the neceſſity, 
on account of ill health, to reſign, M. Ser- 


Lan, a Colonel! in the Army, and author of 


a book entitled Soldat Citoyen, was ap- 
5 pointed: his - ſucceſſor. As M. Durauton 
was "peculiarly attached to neither party, 
and the new Miniſter with Claviere was en- 
tirely devoted to Roland, the latter now 
acquired a preponderance i in the Council; 
and being at the ſame time ſupported i in the 
National Aſſembly by the _ faction, 
5 in 
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in the Municipality and among the populace 

by Petion now Mayor of Paris, Manuel a 
Procureur of the Commune, and other 
avowed republicans, his influence ſeemed 

almoſt irreſiſtible. A difference of opinion 
had exiſted among the Council ſince the 


beginning of this adminiſtration; but after 


the nomination of Servan, animoſities were | 
more fierce and frequent. - 
As the King always employed aPrieſt who X 
had not taken the. oaths to the Conſtitu- 
tion, this circumſtance had been often men- 
tioned in the Clubs and by the ſtreet ora» 
tors as a proof of his averſion to it : it was 
Propoſed that the ſix Miniſters ſhould ad- 
' dreſs the King to diſmiſs his preſent Con- 
feſlor, and employ one who had taken the 
oaths, Dumourier oppoſed this as perſe- 
cuting and abſurd. Lacoſte and Duranton 
were of the ſame opinion; and no ſuch 
addreſs was made. The King, when he 
heard of this attempt, ſald that he had given 
| proofs 


(45) 
proofs of being able to make great ſacri- 
Boes; and, if he ſhould be preſſed to act 
contrary to his conſcience in religious 
points, he could facrifice his life alſo. 
The two parties which divided the A 
| ſembly at this period were that of the Gi⸗ 
ronde, ſtrengthened and ſupported as has 
been mentioned, and that called Feuillans. 1 
which conſiſted of thoſe Deputies in the Aſ- j 
ſembly who wiſhed to preſerve the monar- i 
chy according to the Conſtitution, and was 
ſupported without doors by many of the 
principal members of the late Conſtituent 
Aſſembly, and other perſons. of character 
and weight, particularly by M. La Fayette, 
who commanded one of the armies on the 
frontiers, It was alſo ſuppoſed that a great 
majority of the Pariſian National Guards 
adhered to the principles of the Feuillans, 
This laſt circumſtance probably was the 
- cauſe of a letter which Servan wrote to the 
Preſident of the * propoſ- 
"a ing 
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ing a decree for alſembling an army of 
26, ooo in the neighbourhoed of Paris, to 
be levied from all the different departments, 
and to rendezvous at the capital on the 14th 
of July, the day of the celebration of the : 
Confederation. 

The pretext for this was the | protection 
of the capital. The real motive was to ſup- 
port that controul which Roland and the 
Girondiſts had acquired and wiſhed to main- 
tain over the Court. Servan was ſeverely 
reproached in the Council by Dumourier 
and M. Lacoſte for this ſtep, which there 
can be little doubt of his having taken with 
the approbation of Roland and Claviere. 
The decree was warmly oppoſed in the 
Aſſembly by the whole party of the Feuil- 
lans, and all the men of moderation who 


' were devoted to no party, but who ſaw the 


danger of aſſembling 20,000 undiſciplined | 
troops at the capital, and who conſidered 
= danger as the greater, „ becauſe it was 

4 N Promoted 


0 7 

promoted by the Jacobins of Paris. 1 
was indeed obvious that this Club, by 
their influence with the Correſponding So- 
cieties in all. the departments of France, 
would be able to have the whole body 


of the officers compoſed of Jacobins; and 


that when this army ſhould arrive near 
Paris, they would be under the direction 
of thoſe who had the government of the 
Club of Jacobins there, particularly of 
Danten, who having returned from Mar- 
ſeilles had reſumed his influence among 
them; and of Robeſpierre, who had been 
cultivating them with equal addreſs and 
aſſiduity ever ſince the diſſolution of the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly. Repreſentations of 
this nature were made to ſome of the lead- 
ing members of the Gironde; and it was 
even foretold that thoſe two men would 
finally eſtabliſh their power on the ruins 
not only of the Feuillans bur of the Giron- 
: diſts. . Condorcet, briſſot, and others of 

that 


A 
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that party, were too much of philoſophers to 


believe in prophecies, and at the ſame time 


ſo eager to bring, down the power of the 


King, that they overlooked a greater danger 
which. threatened them more nearly : like 
the man who, while he was intently aiming 
at an eagle in the air, received a mortal bite 
from an adder at his feet. N 
Mcoraliſts need not be ſurpriſed that pre- 

cept, however eloquently conveyed, ſhould | 
be ineffectual in turning men from enter- 
priſes to which they are prompted by their 
paſſions, when they find how-often even 
example fails. Nothing perhaps ever more 
illuſtrated the ſmall impreſſion which repeat- | 
ed example makes on the minds of men bent 
upon a favourite object, than the ſucceſſive 


fates which have attended many of the chief 
eee of the French Revolution =” 


Although : 


„Camille Deſmoulins, in a ſpeech d delivered i in the 


Jacobin Club about the beginning of May 1793, ob- 
ſerved 
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Although Dumourier diſapproved highly 
of the aer of the levies from the depart- 


ments | 


*— #3 


ſerved « that the Abbe Maury the royaliſt was Van- | | 


quiſhed by Mounier and his two houſes of parliament ; 


Mounier and his two houſes by Mirabeau with his 


abſolute negative; Nirabeau's abſolute negative by 
the ſuſpenſive veto of Barnave ; the veto of Barnave by 
Briſſot, who, would admit of no other negative but that 
| of himſelf and bis friends. All - theſe rogues,” he con- 
tinues to obſerve, © were ſwept by each other from the 
Jacobins, to make room for Danton and Robeſpierre, 
the founders of the indiviſible republic.” : 

He then concludes, in a ſtyle peculiar to himſelf — 
= Thus Necker, Orleans, La Fayette, Mirabeau, Bailly, 
Duport, Lameth, Guadet, Genſonne, Petion, Briſſot, 
have been the impure vaſes from which, ia. the mould 
of the Jacobin Club, has been caſt the golden ſtatue of 


the Republic, after the example of that curate who made 


his filver image of the mg out of melted cham- 


Wl 

But Camille Deſmoulins little thought, when he 
ſpoke in this light manner at the Jacobin's, that he 
and his friend Danton were in a very ſhort time to be 
N TS | melted 
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ments to form an army at the capital, and 


uſed his influence in the Aſſembly to pre- 


vent the decree from paſſing; yet when it 
had paſſed, and when he ſaw the joy it oc- 
caſioned in the capital, he adviſed the King 5 
to ſanction both this decree and that againſt 

the Clergy. All the difficulty and danger 
of his ſituation could not prevail upon him 
to adopt this meaſure. He negatived both. 
This was no ſooner known than freſh tor- | 
rents of calumny and abuſe were poured 
from the Jacobin reſervoir againſt the King, 
againſt all the different races of Kings that 
Have governed France ſince the beginning 
of the monarchy. Every means were uſed to 
inflame the prople and to  terrify the Tout, 


melted in the 9255 mould; nor did Robeſpicrrs ſuſ- 
pect, when he ſacrificed Danton who was his chief pro- 
tector at the time of Louvet's accuſation, and Camille 
for whom he had always profeſſed the warmeſt friend- | 
ſhip, that he himſelf ſhould ſo ſoon fall by thoſe who at 


that period trembled under his tyranny. es 
| . Addreſſes 


( 4 


Addreſſes were read at the bar from diffe- 


rent deſcriptions of citizens, thanking the 
Aſſembly for the two wiſe decrees which 


had been rejected by the influence of evil 


counſellors over the mind of the King. Proceſ- 
ſions of men armed with pikes marched 
from the ſuburbs, with petitions to the Aſ- 
5 ſembly to perſevere until the ſanction of 
both decrees ſhould be obtained. Roland 


wrote a letter of remonſtrance to the King 
on his paſt conduct, inſiſting on the neceſ- 


ſity of removing the veto from the two de- 
crees, and inſinuating that the greateſt and 
moſt imminent danger would attend any 
further delay. Deja Fopinion compro- 
met les intentions de votre Majeſte ; encore 
quelque d&lai, et le Peuple contriſte verra 
dans fon Rot Tami et le complice ow con- 


ſpirateurs *,” | 


| . Already has public opinion thrown ſuſpicion on 
your” Majeſty* 5 intention. If there ſhould be any fur- 
vor. 1. — ther 
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The addreſſers from the ſuburbs who 
marched with brandiſfied pikes to the Aſ- 
ſembly had not a more threatening aſpect 
than this letter. It was more than the for- 
bearatice even of Lewis XVI could ſupport. 
Roland, with Claviere and Servan, was diſ- 
miſſed from the Miniſtry. The former im- 
mediately took a meaſure ſtill mere unjuſ- 
tifiable than writing the letter: he read it to 

the National Aſſembly, who ordered it. to 

be printed, and tranſmitted to the eighty- 
three departments, declaring at the ſame 
time that he and- his two colleagues carried 
with them the regret of the nation. The 
flame which this kindled againſt the King 
and the Clergy who | refuſed. to take the 
oaths Was exceſſive; and if the letter was 
written leſs with a view to wafn the King 
of an 3 danger chan of having it 
ther celay in lanctioning the two decrees, FE vexed i 


people will look on their Ning as the friend and atcom- 


your of the — 
8 | publiſhed 
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Publiſhed on a to produce the effect 
it did produce, which is the opinion of 
many, the conduct of Roland i in this instance 
was unpardonable. 1 

Dumourier was now appointed Miniſter 
of War; M. M ourgues, a Proteſtant Clergy- 
man, by his recommendation, was appoint- 
ed to ſucceed Roland; M. Naillac, at that 
time Envoy from Frahce at the. Court of 
Deux Ponts, was named Miniſter for Fo- 


_ reign Affairs; and the King propoſed M. 
de Vergennes, nephew to the deceaſed Mi- 
niſter of that name, for the Finance; but he 
declined the office, which remained for ſome 


time vacant. 1 01 8 * 


Dumourier was + conſidered as the Firſt 


Miniſter; and it required all the courage he 
poſſeſſed to determine him to accept of ſo 
perilous a ſituation. The majority of the 
Aſſembly and the public in general were 
Full of indignation on account of the diſ- 


miſſion of Roland. Dumourier had given 
2 72 1i 2 notice 


Ta it: 
4 A 
% - 


. 


notice that he was to read to the Aſſembly 
a memorial reſpecting the war. The gal- 
leries were crowded on the morning of the 


14th of June, when Dumourier entered the 


Aſſembly. He had been hiſſed by the po- 
Pulace without, as he paſſed through them. 
The tribunes reſounded with the noiſe of 
diſapprobation when he entered the hall. 
He was often interrupted by clamour, as he 
read his memorial. The determined intre- 
pidity of his look and manner kept the rage 
of his enemies in ſome check. Having 
ſigned his memorial, and placed it on the 
bar, he retired without farther inſult. He 


again repreſented to the King the neceſſity 


of yielding to a torrent which threatened | 


to overwhelm him and his family, if he 
attempted | any longer to oppoſe it. The 


King, it has been thought, ſuſpected that 


Dumourier wanted to terrify him into this 


_ meaſure, with a view that he himſelf might 


regain the favour of the Jacobins, What- 


ever 


f* 


0 -} 

ever may be in that conjecture, the King 
ſteadily rejected the propoſal. Dumourier 
reſigned. His example was followed by 
the other Miniſters. Meſſrs. La Coſte and 
Duranton were afterwards _ perſuaded to 


remain, and form part of a new. Admini- 
ſtration ; but the latter, having ſoon after 


carried to the Aſſembly the King's veto to 
the obnoxious decrees, was ſo terrified with 


his reception on that occaſion, that he again 
delivered his reſignation, and retired to the 


country, | 

M. La Fayette was on the worſt terms 
at this period with the Jacobins, with Ro- 
land, and the whole party of the Gironde. 
This was alſo the caſe with Dumourier. A 


jealouſy at the ſame time ſubſiſted between 


the latter and M. La Fayette. It might 
have been expected that a common danger 


from a formidable enemy would have re- wp. 


conciled thoſe two men to each other, 


Their mutual intereſt clearly pointed out 
Iiz . 
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this meaſure. The more ſedate character 


of Engliſhmen generally inclines them to 
ſacrifice their paſſions, that of hatred at 
leaſt, to what they conſider as their intereſt, 
Innumerable inſtances in the courſe of this 
revolution tend to prove that no conſi- 
deration of intereſt, not even the view 
of impending ruin, can controul the 
fierce animoſities ef the French. It 
was the opinion of ſome, that a cordial 
junction of La Fayette with Dumourier, 
ſupported by the Feuillans and other friends 
of the Conſtitution, would have been the 
means of preſerving it. Nothing can be 
more evident now, than that their conti- 
nued enmity and diſcord greatly contributed 
to che ruin of the Conſtitution, of the Royal 
Family, and of the two Generals them- 
ſelves. . 
When the King perſevered in his veto 
to the two decrees, he muſt have relied for 
ſupport on the Feuillans and on M. La 
= . Fayette. 
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Fayette. But he over-rated their power. 
He had been accuſtomed to ſee thoſe men 
who were now at the head of the Feuillant 

party carry every point; but it was when 
they were ſtriving not to re-eſtabliſh order 
but to overſet a goverament *. The Gi- 
ronde party now had the ſame advantage 
over the Feuillans that the latter formerly 
had over. the Mouniers, the Lally Tolendals, 
the Malouets, and what Robeſpierre and 


It is much eaſier to lead the populace of any coun- 


) 


try into diſorders of any kind, than to bring them back 


to order and reſpect for law; becauſe the populace of 
all countries have a natural taſte for noiſe and riot. 


Whether the outcry is Vive Je Roi, or A bas le veto: 


when marrow-bones and Cleavers are moſt noiſy, when 
tallow chandlers bellow the loudeſt for illuminations, 


the real ſource of the commotion is often miſtaken. 


Is it for thee the lark aſcends and ſings? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. 


ad Danton 
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Danton acquired over the Gironde as ſoon 
as Roland and Briflot began to-preach re- 
ſpe& for the laws, and the reſtoration of or- 
der. The King ſeems to have overlooked 
this diſtintion when he relied on the ſup- 
port of the Feuillans and on M. La Fay- 
ette. The latter fell into an error of as 
great importance, by addreſſing a long let- 
ter from the Camp of Maubeuge to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, complaining of the con- 
duet of the Jacobin Society at Paris, and 
imputing the dangers and calamities of the 

country to: that ſociety and its branches, 
| which moleſted every department, particu- 
larly by inſulting the conſtitutional power 
of the King, which was one of the chief 
pillars of law and of liberty, This was ac- 
companied with a letter to the King, en- 
couraging him to perſiſt in ſupporting that 
authority which the nation had delegated | 


to him, and aſſuring him of the ſupport of 
„ 


1 


ee freedom and all che 


moſt reſpectable citizens. The firſt part of 
this advice was obſerved by the King as 
much as was poſſible in his ſituation; but 
the aſſurances given by M. La Fayette failed 
in a deplorable degree, 
When M. La Fayette's letter was ned in 
the Aſſembly, M. Vergniaux repreſented 
that the remonſtrances of a General at the 
head of an army to the Aſſembly had the 
appearance of an attempt to overawe the 
Legiſlature. Guadet ſaid ironically, that 
the letter was ſo much in the ſtyle of Crom- 
well, that it cauld not poſlibly be written 
by M, La Fayette. The Jacobins were quite 
outrageous againſt the General, whom they 


compared to Cromwell, and propoſed that he 


| ſhould be arreſted and ſent to Orleans as 
a traitor ; they themſelves and their agents 
in the mean time were exciting the popu- 
lace to inſurrection, and at laſt they brought 
on the ſhameful tranſactions of the 20th 
TE of 


i”) 


of June, „of which we have ** a parũ· 
cular account elſewhere *. 125 


When M. de la Fayette heard of the out- 


rages of that day, he ſet out for the capital. 
The news of his arrival gave ſatisfaction to 
all the lovers of order and of the Confti- 
tution, and ſtruck the Jacobins with alarm. 
His letter to the Aſſembly fully expreſſed 
his ſentiments reſpecting their general con- 
duct; every body knew that it had been 
more atrocious ſince his letter than it had 
been before; nobody doubted therefore but 
that his errand to Paris was to bring the 
authors of that inſurrection to puniſhment, 
which it was evident the majority of the 
Aſſembly had no inclination to do; and it 
was of courſe believed either that his army 
was in full des after him, or that he was 
aſſured of ſuch ſupport in the capital itſelf 


* Vide A Journal during a Reſidence in France, &c. 
vol. ii. page 202 to page 222. 


as would enable him to accompliſh his pur- 
poſe. The King and the Court were of 
this opinion. M. La Fayette appeared 
alone at the bar of the National Aſſembly 3 
this circumſtance ſtrengthened the general 
conjecture that he was conſcious of being 
| ſupported. In his addreſs to the Aſſembly 
he began by avowing the letter he had 
| written to them ; and in the name of the 
army and of all good citizens he demanded 
the puniſhment of the inſtigators and ex- 
ecutors of the violences of the 20th, the 
ſuppreſſion of the Jacobin Societies, and 
that the Aſſembly would take meaſures for 
preventing all attempts againſt the Conſti- 
tution from internal enemies, while the 
army was repelling foreign foes from the 
frontiers.” | | 
The Aſſembly remained for ſome time in 
ſilent conſternation. The joy that M. de 
la Fayette's arrival had given to the Court, 
and ſome attentions ſhewn him by the Na- 
| e | tional 
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tional Guards, ſtill e many of the 
Deputies with the notion of his having a 
ſtrong ſupport within the city of Paris. 
Guadet diſpelled their fears by the briſkneſs 
of his attack ; he inveighed againſt the Ge- 
neral for leaving the army, and deſired that 
the Miniſter of War might be queſtioned 
whether he had aſked and obtained leave. 
This produced a debate; and ſeveral there 
ſpeeches were made by thoſe who would 
have remained overawed, had not Guadet 
begun in the bold manner he did. And al- 
though it was carried at laſt that no imme- | 
_ diate cenſure ſhould be paſſed upon him, yet 
it tended to diſconcert M. La Fayette very 
greatly, And ſuch was the activity of the 
Jacobins among the populace, that the Ge- 
neral's friends adviſed him to return to his 
army, as the only means of preventing his 
being arreſted. There is every reaſon to 
helieve that the intentions of M. La Fayette 
were good, but his conduct on this occaſion | 

5 certainly 


x „e) 
certainly was ill adviſed. For an individual 
to exact any thing of a body of men ſuch 
as the National Aſſembly, without having 
the power of controlling them, is ridicu- 
lous; and to imagine that his preſence, with- 
out the certainty of being followed by his 
army, would have a better effect than his 
letter, was equally ſo. 4-3 

The feſtival of the Confederation was 
now at hand; it was celebrated on the 14th | 
of July on the ſame ground, but with fewer 
ceremonies than the former ; the prieſts 
in particular were leſs numerous, and ſome 
of the religious ceremonies. were entirely 
omitted. The King and all the Royal Fa- 
mily were preſent. - The populace, being 
left to their natural emotions, made ſome 
reparation for the outrages of the 2oth of 
June; the ſhouts of Vive le Roi! extinguiſh- 
ed every attempt that was made of an in- 
ſulting nature. | 
T bis redoubled the diligence of the Jaco- 
Ds mm. 
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bin and Gironde parties ; they brought for- 
ward all their old means, and invented new 
ones to prejudice the public againſt the 

King. La Fayette's letter was repreſented 

in the Journals as high treaſon againſt the 
nation. He was called a liberticide, and a 
ſecond Cromwell; with this difference, that 
he acted in concert with the King againſt 
che liberty of the people; and he was ac- 
ceuſed of having propoſed to march with his 
army againſt Paris. A conſiderable body of 
Federates, as they are called, arrived from 
different departments; thoſe from Marſeilles 
were a ſet of the moſt deſperate fellows on 
earth, and had been choſen on that account. 
They committed many diſorders in their 
march to Paris; and were entirely under 
the direction of determined republicans. 
Another proceſſion from the ſuburbs of St. 

Antoine to the Tuileries was now openly 
ſpoken of, with a view to oblige the King 
to remove his veto from the two famous de- 
Crees, 
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crees, and to 3 kim in caſe he ſhould 
refuſe: the Jacobins in general were for the 
laſt meaſure, without the alternative. 
The King's friends were more alarmed 
than ever for his ſafety, | and that of the 
Royal Family. Another attempt to eſcape 
from the capital, and out of the reach of his 
enemies, was thought neceſſary at any riſk. 
The following plan for that purpoſe was 
formed by a perſon faithfully attached to the 
King, and who had held a high office un- 
der the Conſtitution. The King and Royal 
Family were to go to Gaillon, a villa be- 
longing to the Arehbiſhop of Rouen, ſitu- 
ated within three leagues of that city, and 
twenty leagues from Paris, the preciſe diſ- 
ttnce allowed by the Conſtitution. They 
Were to go out of the Tuileries through the 
hotel of the Intendant of the Civil Lift, the 
eommunication of which with the palace 
was only ſeparated by a wooden partition 
_ . and guarded by a ſingle 


0 ſentinel, 


cw. 


ſentinel, who was to be ſecured.” 
cipal entry to chis hotel was from the 
court of the Old L ouvre, where twoor thre * 
coaches were uſually ſeen about eleven e or 
twelve at night, belonging to thoſe who 
ſupped with the Intendant. On the night 
deſigned for the King's eſcape nobody was 
to be invited; but two common "coaches | 
were to be ready for the reception of the 
Royal Family, with no attendant except 
one wad, eee nen OR reſf. 


the King bad been obliged reer Bere te 
ſend out of the capital, were to be diſtri- 
buted at different ſtations on the road from 
Paris to Pontoiſe. The King's Horſe 
Guards, who had been lately redaded, and 


al e in the capital; the —_ Count 
e e 
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4 Hervilly their former commander, to 
hom they were greatly attached, engaged to 
have all ready at twelve hours previous 
notice. ＋ heir horſes were in the ſtables at 
Verſailles, which they were to have broken 
into on the night appointed, and to have 
met the King within a league of Paris, and 
accompanied him to Pontoiſe, where they 
were ſure of finding two regiments of Swiſs, 
Which with the three thouſand above men- 
tioned, and the fix hundred Horſe Guards 
under d'Hervilly, would have formed a body 
of troops ſufficient for the protection of the 
Royal Family for ſome time at leaſt. The 
King was to have wrote from Gaillon to the 
Aſſembly, to inform them of the motives of 
his departure; and if they ſhould have 
marched an army to attack him, he was to 
have removed to Fecamp on the ſea- coaſt, 
where the Commiſſary of the Marine would 
have ordered a veſſel for the reception of 
the Royal Family, to be entirely at the 

vor. 11. K k King's 


EE FF ,-- 
King's diſpoſal, and to tranſport ' them 


wherever he ſhould direct. M. le Fort, 


an intelligent General Officer, had ſet out 
from Paris at the end of July for Nor- 
mandy, on purpoſe to examine Gaillon, its 
environs, and the coaſt : and to ſound the 
diſpoſition of the inhabitants. He returned 
on the fifth of Auguſt with a report favour”\. 
able for the enterpriſe. The departure of 
the Royal Family was to have taken place 
on the night of the ſeventh of Auguſt; 
every thing was in great forwardneſs for the 
execution; the utmoſt ſecrecy had been 
preſerved; but the Queen, independent of 
the impreſſion which the ill ſucceſs of their 
former attempt had made on her mind, felt 
an additional repugnance to the enterpriſe, 
becauſe the commanding - officer of the 
troops in Normandy was a Conſtitutional 
Deputy. And although there was no doubt 
of that nobleman's zeal in protecting the 
Royal Family on the preſent occaſion, and 
| . | *- ot 


— 
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ef his deſire to ſupport the Conſtitution 
againſt the Jacobins and Girondiſts, yet the 
circumſtance above-mentioned rendered her ; 
more and more averſe to the ſcheme, as 
the moment of its execution. drew | nearer, 
On the evening of the ſixth, ſhe Prevail 
ed on the King to ſend a meſſage to the 
perſon who had the chief direction of the 
enterpriſe to ſuſpend his preparations, be- 
_ cauſe her Majeſty thought the meaſure 
ſhould not be adopted. until the laſt extre- 
- mity— little imagining, unfortunate Prin- 
ceſs ! that the laſt extremity was already ar- 
' rived, and that ſhe would never have ano- 
ther opportunity *. : 
9 25 Bo 


_ * So unconſcious was the Queen of her danger, and 
of the horrors that awaited her, that three days after that 
which had been fixed on for the eſcape, when ſhe and 
the reſt of the Royal Family were ſeated in the box at 
| the National Aſſembly, on the fatal tenth of Auguſt, 
immediately before the firing began, ſhe ſaid to M. 
Ff 


( 
fr was imagined that the inevitable con- 
ſequence of the King's eſcape would have 
deen involving the nation in a civil war, 
and other ealamities. But what calamities 
could have been greater than thoſe which 
have actually taken place ? Every perſon of 
common humanity in Europe, therefore, 
whatever may be heir ſentiments reſpecting 
the French Revolution in other refpects, 
will lament that the eſcape of 'the Royal 
Family of France was not effected at this 

time. Above all, France herſelf has cauſe 
to lament it, as it would have 'faved her 
from the deepeſt ſtigma that ever was fixed 
on a nation. 
Is the rejection of this plan of gn to ON 
| 3 now as unfortunate for the three 
| perſoas who; were moſt intereſted i in its fueceſs 


4 Hervih « Eh bien! t M. @Hervilly, navons nous fo 
dien fait de ne pas partir ?” To which that genttenian 
enfwered, © Je ſouhaite, Madame, que votre NT me 
— meme queſtion dans ſix mois d'ici.” 


N at 
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xt the time, and have been ſince cut off—oae 
of them by a ſentence directly 1 in oppoſition 
to the Conſtitution adopted and ſworn to by 
his judges - the other two by the moſt wan · 

ton, unmanly, and deteſtable exerciſe of ty- 
 rFahny, that ever revolted the foul of hu- 
manity. ; 

The murder o the 8 and Princeſs 

ſeems ſo completely without provocation, 
view of intereſt, or meaning, as would al- 
moſt tempt us to think that men may bya 
diabolical perverſion of nature, from habi- 
tual crimes come at laſt to love wickedneſs 
fox its own ſake, and find in vice its own 
reward. | | 

That thoſe three eminent perſons failed 
in accompliſhing their eſcape, will affuredly 
not be thought unfortunate for their fame 
in this world; and it is devoutly to be be- 
Reved chat it will contribute to their ever- 
laftigg reward in the next. 
Had they completed their cape, the 


ing 


Ce) 
King would not have had an opportunity of 
diſplaying that firmneſs of mind and reach 
of underſtanding which appeared on his 
trial; nor would he 1 in his laſt will have had 
occaſion to exhibit a degree of Chriſtian re- 
ſignation which equals, and a delicacy and 
| tenderneſs of ſentiment which ſurpaſſes, any 
thing recorded of the moſt celebrated mar- 
tyrs of the Roman church. a 
And the Queen would have EP no op- | 
portunity of exhibiting. that undiſturbed 
circumſpection and preſence of mind diſ- 
cernible in her anſwers to the moſt captious 
and inſidious. interrogatories ; particularly 
when, on the judge expreſſing ſurpriſe at 
her not knowing 2 perſon to whom ſhe had 
rendered great ſervices, ſhe calmly replied, 
It is poſſible for thoſe who confer favours 
. to forget them ; while thoſe on whom they 
are conferred find it impoſſible.” And alſo, 
hb having diſdained to take any notice of 
a brutal charge which was brought againſt 


| » | \ 


1 | | her, 


EE a= 
her, on its being repeated ſhe repelled the 
monſtrous accuſation by an appeal to human 
nature, as it exiſts i in the hearts of mothers, | 
Indeed, the whole of her conduct from the ; 
| moment of her confinement tends to render 
many of thoſe tales which ſlander circulated to 
her pre udice with ſuch avidity, abſolutelyi ns. 
credible ; and the attachment, the affection, 
the fidelity and dignity, which in the moſt _ 
trying ſcenes ſhe manifeſted to her huſband, 
her children, her friends, and her enemies, 
throw back a luſtre on the imperial line 
from which ſhe ſprung, brighter than that 
which ſhe derived from it. 
This cruel arreſt likewiſe afforded the 
| Princeſs Elizabeth the means of proving be- 
fore a tribunal of atheiſts what a degree of 
compoſure religion can communicate to a 
mind naturally timid, and to what elevation 


it can raiſe a mind naturally unaſſuming. 


Diſdaining any conceſſion which might 


ſoften their cruelty, and deſpiſing the wrath 
ELKE * - which 
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which ſhe knew her anſwer 3 excite, 
to the firſt - interrogatory of the Court, | 
What is your name? ſhe greatly replied, 
% My name is Elizabeth of France, After to 
the Monarch you murdered, and avat to Jour 
preſent King.” | 
| Thoſe _ other ſcenes of unparalleled 
cruelty were ated under the influence or 
during the uſurpation of Robeſpierre. 

Thus the French people, having obtained 
a limited monarchical Conſtitution, under 
which, with the timely alterations and re- 
forms that experience would have indicated 
and new circumſtances rendered expedient, | 
the nation might have been proſperous and 
happy, had they not with equal levity and 
guilt overthrown it almoſt without a trial. 
The French Revolution exhibits at once | 
the miſchiefs that attend the abuſe of power 
and thoſe that attend the abuſe of liberty ; 
affording : a int to ſovereigns, not only 
5 


es ) 
againſt direct aft of cruelty, but alſo againſt. 
that laviſh neſs of the public money which 
| neceſſarily leads to the oppreſſion of the 
people, and raiſes geheral diſcontent and 
indignation. It affords likewiſe a warning 
to the ſubjects of every free government 
againſt all Jicentious diſregard of law, all 
attack on the rights of any claſs of their 
fellow-citizens, or the aſcertained preroga- 
tives of the ſovereign; as every unprovoked 
attack of that nature tends to render all 
men's rights inſecure, leads to the hor- 
rors of anarchy, and generally terminates in 
the deſtruction of that _ oy wiſh to 
preferye. . 


THE END. 
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Page I 76. line oth, after Deputies read were. | 
322. line 16th, for occurred read avas added. 
423. line 17th, del. he had an before the word 


 Afembly, and del. alſo to deal with who imme- 
dlately after the fame word. 
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